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Sears  expands 
home  delivery 
of  ad  inserts 


Why  newspaper 
ads  sell  cars 
(See  page  15) 


Judges  rap 
editors  for 
bad  make-up 
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Because  tomorrow’s  solution  will  come 
from  today’s  youth. 

When  the  News  American  announced  its  Editorial 
Cartoon  Contest  for  Baltimore  Area  Students,  we  really  didn't 
expect  the  kids  to  solve  all  of  our  energy  problems.  But  we 
did  get  kids  involved  with  what's  going  on.  And  we  feel  that's 
important. 

The  News  American's  Editorial  Cartoon  Contest.  It’s 
just  one  more  example  of  our  on-going  program  to  help 
s  youth  prepare  for  tomorrow. 

News  American 


their  pencils  and  cometip  ^th  a 


solution  to  the  e 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


IN  CORSICANA,  BEVERLY  BARNUM  HELPS 
ADVERTISERS  SEE  THE  SUN 
IN  A  BRAND  NEW  LIGHT. 


The  Corsicana  advertising  survey 
became  an  excellent  prototype  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  repeated  inexpensively 
tor  all  newspapers  in  our  South¬ 
west  Group. 

Currently,  Beverly  is  working  with 
the  same  group  of  publishers  and 
editors  to  coordinate  an  additional 
readership  preference  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Providing  continuing  market 
research  and  translating  findings  into 
product  improvements  is  just  another 
example  of  how  Harte-Hanks  works  to 
improve  the  professionalism  of  indi¬ 
vidual  people  and  their  newspaper  in 
the  community  they  serve. 


Beverly  ' 

Barnum  is  the  industrious 
manager  of  Harte-Hanks'  .  >  ^ 

market  research  program  head-  >  ’’ 
quartered  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

In  her  role  as  manager,  one  of  Beverly's 
most  important  jobs  is  to  supply 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  with  the  val¬ 
uable  market  insights  that  only  timely 
research  can  provide. 

Aware  that  this  and  other  corporate 
resources  were  readily  available.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Art  Keeney  of  the  CORSICANA 
DAILY  SUN  called  on  Beverly  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  market  data  to  use  in 
selling  ad  space  against  competing 
media  in  the  North  Texas  area. 


Beverly  responded  with  a  cost- 
efficient  telephone  survey  to  500  area 
residents  that  showed  the  SUN  is 
the  overwhelming  favorite  as  a 
guide  for  shopping  information  in 
Corsjcana.  This  provided  the  ad  staff 
with  additional  selling  tools  to 
local  advertisers. 


Harte-HanIls  CoMMUNicATioNs,  Inc. 

Mill  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Newsbriefs _ 

The  E.  \\.  Scripps  Company  has  purchased  the  Jupiter 
( Fla. >  Co«r/cr  and  the  Courier-Hif’lilighls  Newspapers  from 
Cary  Publications,  Inc.  Ives  M.  Cary  will  continue  to  manage 
the  properties. 

The  newspapers  serve  northeast  Palm  Beach  County  and 
southeast  Martin  County,  including  the  towns  of  Jupiter 
Island.  Hobesound.  Jupiter  Inlet  Colony.  Tequesta,  Jupiter 
and  Juno  Beach,  as  w'ell  as  portions  of  Palm  Beach  Gardens 
and  North  Palm  Beach. 

The  Courier  is  published  weekly  on  Saturdays.  It  is  testing 
a  magazine  format  and  has  second  class  mailing  status.  The 
Courier-Highlights,  published  on  Thursdays,  is  a  free  tabloid 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  17.000.  It  is  delivered  to 
every  tKCupied  dwelling  along  22  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
in  the  Jupiter  area.  It  was  founded  in  1958. 

Both  newspapers  are  audited  by  the  Certified  Audits  and 
Circulations.  The  Courier-Highlights  was  the  first  free 
newspaper  to  be  accepted  for  audit  in  Florida. 

The  newspapers  moved  into  expanded  facilities  with  a  six- 
unit  News  King  Press  in  December,  1976,  and  print  six  other 
publications.  They  employ  44  people. 

.Scripps  publishes  two  daily  newspapers  in  Florida,  the 
Stuart  News  and  the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler. 

Sandy  Oppenheimer,  editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Courier  Times,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Coalition — the  new  legal  defense  fund  organized  by  the 
communications  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Coalition,  which  has  raised  S19.()(K)  from  48  con¬ 
tributors,  is  aimed  at  defending  and  extending  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  on  the  legal  front. 

The  organization,  formed  by  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
industry,  has  hired  a  lawyer  and  will  oppose  gag  orders, 
courtroom  closings.  Sunshine  Law  violations,  and  other  obs¬ 
tacles  to  a  well-informed  public. 

Edward  D.  Miller,  executive  editor  of  the  Allentown 
Mornini’  Call,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee,  in  addition  to  Op¬ 
penheimer  and  Miller  are  Gene  Roberts,  executive  editor. 
Fliiladelpliia  liuiuirer;  John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  executive  editor. 
Pittshurf’li  Post-Gazette;  Jeny  Weinstein,  editor.  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College;  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  publisher. 
Pottsville  Republican:  Robert  H.  Maurer,  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  Penna.  Broadcasters  Assoc.;  G.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager,  Penna.  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and 
John  V.  R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

The  Coalition's  first  official  task  is  the  distribution  of  a 
Survival  Kit  summarizing  the  legal  status  of  the  most  likely 
kinds  of  cases  an  editor  may  face.  i.e.  how  to  respond  to  a 
gag  order  or  a  subpena  for  a  reporter's  notes,  or  an  order 
closing  a  court  proceeding  to  the  public. 

But  even  before  the  Coalition  was  officially  informed,  it 
functioned  in  several  cases  demanding  an  instantaneous  re¬ 
sponse.  One  was  a  prior  restraint  order  by  a  county  judge 
restraining  a  Philadelphia  TV  station  from  broadcasting  a 
controversial  show  before  the  judge  first  screened  it. 

The  order  was  overturned  four  hours  later  on  appeal. 
And  Martz.  himself,  turned  to  the  Coalition  in  December 
when  a  local  judge  issued  a  subpena  for  the  notes  of  two  of 
Martz'  reporters. 

The  Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Kohn.  Savett.  Marion  &  Graf 
is  representing  the  Coalition. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


23-24— “Graphics  and  Design  of  the  Weekend  Newspaper,"  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
23-25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 
more. 

23- 25- South  Carolina  Press  Association  winter  meeting,  Columbia. 

24- 26— Alabama  Press  Association,  Kahler  Plaza  Hotel,  Birmingham. 
26-28- Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 28— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  El  Paso. 

27- 28— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson  57  Motor  Inn,  Boston. 

27-March  2— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  President,  Cancun, 
Mexico. 

27-March  3— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar, 
PNPA  Press  Center.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-March  4— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Marketing  Seminar,  Woodlands 
Inn,  Houston.  Texas. 

MARCH 

2-3— Hendrix  Users  Group,  Radisson  Plaza,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

2-5- New  York  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  convention.  Americana  Inn, 
Albany. 

2- 5— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mid-winter  board/ 

committee  meetings.  The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

3- 4— Newspaper  Graphics  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 

7-9— International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Lakeside  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel,  Canberra.  Australia. 

12-17— Penney-Missouri  Awards  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

15- 17— America'East  78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

16- 18— Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Founda¬ 

tion,  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

17- 18— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3 

Conference,  Mobile,  Ala. 

17-19— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Seminar  on  Designing  and  Packag¬ 
ing  a  Newspaper.  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 

17-19— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  circulation 
promotion  seminar,  Hyatt  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

19-22— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “News¬ 
paper  Research  and  How  to  Use  It,"  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Dallas. 

22-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  circulation  semi¬ 
nar,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 

30- Aprit  1— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Seminar  on  Re¬ 

porting  Crime.  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

31 - April  1— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4 

Conference,  Akron,  Ohio. 

31-April  1— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region 
12  Conference,  New  Orleans,  La. 

APRIL 

1- 2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 

McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

2- 4— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Cleveland. 

2-4— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 
Executive  Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

5— New  England  Advertising  Research  Day,  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Sheraton-Boston. 

5- 9— Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association  annual  conference, 

Hyatt  Kingsgate  Hotel,  Sydney,  Australia. 

6- 7— Tennessee  Press  Association,  advertising  conference,  Nashville. 

6- 8— Seminar  for  Weeklies,  co-sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association/Penn  State  University/National  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute;  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 8— Editorial  Writing  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

7-8— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Con¬ 
ference,  Twin  Cities,  Minn. 

7-9— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Con¬ 
ference,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

9-13— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
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Howtomakea 
businessman  break  up, 


Giving  You  The  Business 

hy  Bill  RcyarJw 
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Fast  Freddie  and  the  I/ast  of  the  “Big  3” 

For  some  time  I  have  been  worried 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  authentic 
American  business  hert).  Fortunately,  after  a 
long  and  quiet  darkness,  a  few  bright  lights 
are  beginning  to  shine  through  and  today. 
American  business  has  at  least  one  real  hero. 
He's  Fast  Freddie  .Starr  wht»se  jump  from  the 
presidency  of  R)rd  to  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  at  Chrysler  turned  the  auto 
industry  upside  down  and  made  front  page 
news  across  the  country.  Not  yet  4(),  Starr  is 
the  only  man  in  history  to  head  each  t)f 
Detroit's  big  three  auto  makers. 

While  his  jump  to  Chrysler  caught  in- 
dastry  insiders  and  Wall  Street  analysts  nap¬ 
ping.  the  stiK'k  market  quickly  showed  its 
approval.  Chrysler's  stiK’k  jumped  three 
points  on  heavy  trading  while  Ford  ttx>k  an 
equally  big  tumble. 

Starr  t(x>k  over  at  Ford  in  197.3  after 
having  spent  1.3  years  at  GM  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  legend  in  his  own  time  as  he  moved 
from  management  trainee  to  auto  division 
president.  Along  the  way  he  made  all  the 
right  moves  ali>ng  with  a  salary  of  S.S69.(X)() 
injiis  last  year. 

At  both  companies  he  built  his  reputa¬ 
tion  on  such  marketing  innovations  as  the 
built-in  long  range  fuzz  buster  radar  set.  the 
built-in  lx>iler  maker  dispenser,  sliding  side 
dixirs.  a  jet  powered  ejection  seat  and  a  re¬ 
turn  of  fins.  These  moves  were  loudly  ridi¬ 
culed.  and  then  quickly  copied  by  competi¬ 
tors. 

At  GM.  he  continued  to  bring  out  new 
mtxlels  to  meet  America's  ever  changing 
driving  needs,  while  insuring  that  his  com¬ 


pany  stayed  on  top.  At  R)rd.  Freddie  wtirked 
his  magic,  and  in  three  years  led  the  comjxiny 
to  first  place  in  stiles.  He  achieved  this  by: 

( 1 1  continuing  to  turn  out  the  big  gas  guzzlers 
even  after  GM  switched  to  the  new  inter¬ 
mediates.  sensing  thiit  many  people  prefer 
comfort  to  conservation;  (2»  by  intnxlucing 
the  new  Monsixm  nuxlel  for  tropical  cli- 
rruites;  and  (3»  by  making  available  to  the 
public  the  special  high  performance  nxxJels 
previously  used  only  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  perpetuating  the  claim:  "Cars 
don't  kill  people.  .  .  ."  Even  the  discovery 
that  the  company's  exciting  new  subcom- 
p;ict.  the  Flea,  caused  cancer  in  laboratiiry 
animals  did  little  to  harm  his  reputation. 

Fast  Freddie,  naturally,  had  his  share 
from  critics.  At  GM  they  claimed  he  couldn't 
possibly  fail  considering  the  company's  size, 
its  market  position,  and  its  cadre  of  top  sup¬ 
port  personnel.  Even  after  he  made  Ford 
number  one  in  sales,  some  critics  claimed 
that  Ford  was  already  on  the  way  up  and 
that  First  Freddie  merely  speeded  things  up  a 
bit. 

Chrysler  promises  to  be  a  much  tougher 
test.  Since  he  won't  be  able  to  take  over  until 
summer  when  his  iron  clad  contract  with 
Ford  is  up.  his  impact  on  the  '79  nnxJels 
should  be  slim.  However,  with  a  seven  figure 
salary  in  Freddie's  future,  many  speculate 
that  he  will  transmit  a  few  ideas.  One  change 
that  is  certain  will  be  the  disappearance  of 
current  Chrysler  president  Scott  C«xxlfellow. 
In  an  untimely  blast  a  week  before  Freddie's 
apptiintment  was  announced.  Gixxlfellow 
fired  this  salvo  at  his  Ford  counterpart: 
“Sure.  Ford's  new  intermediate  line  is  a  great 
sales  success  but  that  dix;sn't  excuse  the 
fact  that  these  are  'schkx.-k  wagons  designed 
for  America's  TV  tastes.' " 

Starr's  journey  ti>  becoming  busines.s' 
most  charismatic  figure  had  its  beginning  in 
a  GM  home  in  Flint.  Michigan,  x^here  his 
father  worked  on  the  Buick  as.sembly  line 
for  43  years.  A  company  scholarship  for 
young  Freddie  led  to  a  college  degree  in 
business  and  a  job  at  (JM.  The  supercharged 
leap  from  trainee  to  president  folkiwed.  And 
even  during  those  grueling  years  he  never 
forgot  who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from. 

When  asked  in  a  recent  interview.  Starr 
finally  explained  that  his  "secret"  was  prtv 
found  and  intense  study  and  understanding 
of  America's  love  affair  with  the  automobile. 
This  glorified  gut  feeling,  he  explained,  was 
constantly  being  updated  and  expanded 


during  his  frequent  disappearances  from 
Detroit.  Only  recently  was  it  disclosed  that 
these  disappearances  were  actually  secret 
trips  to  suburbs  and  shopping  centers  all 
across  the  country  where  he  could  get  "really 
close"  to  America's  drivers.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  from  these  sixiiological  vifaris.  he 
was  frequently  bruiseil  and  exhausted,  but 
also  very  finely  tuned  to  the  latest  attitudes 
and  trends— trends  which  he  translated  into 
new  mixJels:  new  mtxlels  that  became  best 
sellers,  and  best  sellers  that  turned  into  big 
profits.  When  he  needed  a  fast  answer,  he 
wouki  speed  over  to  IX’arbom's  American 
Legion  post  where,  it  is  runxired.  he  enjoyed 
himself  far  more  than  at  the  pt>sh  Detroit 
Country  Club.  For  a  man  who  bought  his 
suits  off  the  rack  at  K-Mart.  his  choice  of 
stxrial  halls  wasn't  that  surprising. 

The  obvious  question  now  is  whether 
Fast  Freddie  will  be  able  ti>  turn  Chrysler 
around  and  make  it  nuniK'r  one.  The  answer 
according  to  Roswell,  who  owns  our  neigh- 
borhixxl  Exxiin  station,  is  an  unequivtxral 
"yeah." 

“Lix>k."  said  Roswell.  "I  don't  know 
much  about  big  business.  I  got  enough 
trouble  trying  to  make  payroll  each  week. 
But  I'll  tell  you  this.  Until  five  years  ago.  I 
always  drove  GM.  Just  like  my  father.  But 
the  last  two  cars  I  hxiught  and  the  station's 
new  pick-up  truck  are  all  Fords.  1  don't  know 
what  it  is  but  this  guy  Starr  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  1  want.  Even  before  I  do." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  switch  to  Chrysler 
now  that  Freddie's  in  charge'.'"  1  asked. 

Roswell  pondered  that  one  for  a  nxv 
ment.  Then:  "I  don't  know.  But  I'll  tell  you 
this.  I  was  planning  to  get  the  wife  a  new 
Mustang  II  later  this  summer.  Now  I  think 
I'm  gonna  wait  and  see  what  Freddie's  got  in 
store  for  me." 

Any  doubts  I  had  about  Freddie's 
chances  were  quickly  dispelled  when  I  got 
back  to  my  office.  My  gixxi  friend  Mayhixxl 
calk’d  from  his  New  York  ad  agency  with 
the  hot  news  that  Chrysler  had  just  fxiught 
out  NBC's  entire  fall  I97S  prime  time  sched¬ 
ule  plus  the  World  .Series.  Super  Bt>wl  and 
(jong  Show. 

That  did  it.  I  called  my  broker  and  told 
him  to  buy  2.(XX)  shares  of  Chrysler  and  to 
place  an  option  call  on  another  .‘'.(XX)  shares. 
I  may  not  like  Freddie's  cars— after  all.  noth¬ 
ing  couki  part  me  from  my  battered  Volvo— 
but  when  it  comes  to  selling  cars  and  making 
profits.  Fast  Freildie  is  the  real  superstar. 


Intrcxiucing  the  first  synidicated  business  column  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

"Giving  You  The  Business.  " 

Even  when  the  market  plummets  anij  the  interest  rate  soars.  "Giving  You  The  Business"  still  brings 
a  smile  to  an  executive's  face. 

More  important,  it  (dramatically  increases  readership  of  your  business  page.  You'll  find  that  people 
who  rarely  turn  to  the  financial  section  become  avid  fans  of  this  one  column. 

And  advertisers  who've  stayed  away  from  this  part  of  your  paper  will  be  surprised  by  the  results. 

Written  by  William  Regardie,  a  former  DPI  corresponcdent  and  currently  a  Washington.  D.C. 
magazine  publisher.  Giving  You  The  Business"  is  available  for  a  limited  time  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  column  is  presently  being  syndicated. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  Regardie  Publications,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland  20015.  (301)  986-1330. 
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Goodbye  watchdog! 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  press  representatives  organized 
by  ANPA  successfully  persuaded  sponsors  of  the  federal 
criminal  code  revision  bill  to  revise  several  sections  to  im¬ 
prove  the  protection  given  to  the  press  under  existing  law. 
But  there  remain  some  provisions  in  the  Senate  version 
passed  Jan.  .30  which,  in  the  words  of  Sen.  Alan  Cranston, 
“inhibits  whistle-blowing  on  government  wrong-doing.”  In 
other  words,  the  role  of  the  press  as  the  watchdog  of  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  seriously  impaii’ed. 

On  the  positive  side,  according  to  ANPA,  S.  1437  says: 

•  A  newspaper  subject  to  an  illegal  gag  order  would  not 
have  to  appeal  that  order  before  publication.  If  the  order 
was  held  to  be  constitutionally  invalid,  the  newspaper  could 
not  be  convicted  of  criminal  contempt  for  violating  the  or¬ 
der. 

•  A  newspaper  could  not  be  convicted  of  possession  of 
stolen  government  documents  if  the  primary  purpose  was 
public  dissemination  of  its  contents. 

•  A  repoi*ter  could  not  be  convicted  of  “hindering  law 
enforcement”  for  refusing  to  disclose  to  police  the  identity  of 
a  confidential  source,  or  for  destroying  or  I'efusing  to  give 
police  unsubpoenaed  notes. 

•  A  reporter  could  not  be  convicted  of  “tampering  with  a 
government  record”  for  photocopying  government  docu¬ 
ments  available  for  public  inspection. 

•  A  newspaper  could  not  be  convicted  of  “retaliating 
against  a  public  servant”  for  publishing  libelous  statements 
about  that  official — though  laws  of  libel  would  still  apply. 

•  A  newspaper  or  reporter  could  not  be  convicted  of 
“obstructing  a  government  function  by  fraud”  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  classified  government  information. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  are  these  provisions  caus¬ 
ing  concern  which  could: 

•  Subject  a  reporter  to  three  years  in  prison  for  refusing 
to  testify  based  on  an  unsuccessful  assertion  of  a  First 
Amendment  privilege.  Recognition  of  a  “reporter’s  priv¬ 
ilege”  will  remain  up  to  the  courts. 

•  Be  used  to  convict  a  newspaper  for  publishing  informa¬ 
tion  it  knew  had  been  obtained  by  illegal  eavesdropping  or 
interception  of  correspondence. 

•  Inhibit  the  flow  of  information  revealing  government 
misconduct  by  convicting  government  employes  who  dis¬ 
close  such  information  to  newsmen. 

•  Authorize  the  “rewriting  of  history”  by  allowing  ex¬ 
pungement  of  arrest  and  conviction  records  for  certain  drug 
possessors. 

The  House  version  of  this  bill  will  be  taken  up  next  week 
by  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice.  It  is 
hoped  the  press’  own  watchdog  committee  can  be  further 
successful  in  eliminating  those  dangerous  provisions  still 
remaining. 
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FEEDBACK 


By  Vic  Cantone 


P£At-£RS  (ZHOlce. 


Letters _ 

AMAZING  ATTITUDES 

Here’s  one  for  the  books;  E&P  inter¬ 
views  four  male  sportswriters  and 
editors  (Feb.  4)  concerning  women  writ¬ 
ers  being  allowed  in  athletes'  locker 
rooms,  and,  in  the  same  issue,  publishes 
letters  from  five  men  concerning  same. 
How  about  opinions  from  women? 

I'm  amazed  by  some  of  the  attitudes 
expressed.  It  seems  we’ve  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  we  are  talking  about  journalists. 
Intimating  voyeurism  in  this  controversy 
is  like  saying  male  journalists  who  cover 
body-building  contests  are  kinky,  or  any 
journalist  covering  tragedies  is  a  ghoul. 

Al  Goodman's  letter  reads,  "Rupp 
may  have  the  same  press  credentials  as 
the  other  reporters  who  were  let  in,  but 
she  does  not  have  the  same  sex  creden¬ 
tials."  Naughty,  naughty,  Al.  That’s 
Basic  Sexual  Discrimination  101. 

Since  sportswriters  have  been  jockey¬ 
ing  for  position  in  locker  rooms  since 
Zeus  first  hurled  a  lightening  bolt,  there 
obviously  is  a  valid  journalistic  reason 
for  post-game  interviews.  I  would  look 
askance  at  any  reporter  who  failed  to  get 
his/her  share  of  these  emotion-packed 
quotes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  report¬ 
er  to  violate  a  news  source’s  true  pri¬ 
vacy,  but  athletes  who  make  their  living 
by  packing  ’em  in  at  the  arena  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  public  personalities  and,  there¬ 
fore,  owe  the  press  easy  access.  The 
whole  mess  can  be  handled  by  herding 
everyone  into  neutral  territory. 

How  in  blazes  can  the  Fourth  Estate 
expect  to  adequately  serve  the  public  by 
reporting  various  incidents  of  equal 
rights  violations  against  this  country’s 
citizens  if  it  allows  this  archaic  practice 
to  continue  in  its  own  backyard? 

Sanity  arrives  in  the  form  of  John 
Steadman,  president  of  the  Pro  Football 
Writers  of  America,  who  said  he  feels 
there  should  be  an  open-door  policy  “for 
any  sex  or  any  color  person  with  the 
same  credentials.” 

Good  point,  John. 

Trish  Johnson 

(Johnson  is  Accents  Editor  at  the  Titus¬ 
ville  (¥\2i.)  Star-Advocate .) 

*  *  ¥ 

It  was  certainly  a  chauvinistic  collec¬ 
tion  of  male  responses  to  Carla  Rupp’s 
attempt  to  get  some  "quotable  quotes” 
from  the  locker  room  of  the  Denver 
Broncos.  The  point  is  not  whether 
Rupp’s  efforts  were  a  set-up  to  make 
herself  the  object  of  a  story.  The  point  is 
that  every  American — male  or  female — 
has  a  personal  paranoia  about  his  or  her 
private  parts.  The  phrase  shows  why. 
Americans  are  brought  up  with  the 
maxim  that  nakedness  is  shameful.  Skin¬ 
tight  football  pants  and  topless  bathing 
suits  are  perfectly  all  right,  but  plain, 
unadorned  nakedness  is  something  to  be 


avoided  at  all  costs,  even  to  the  extend  of 
draping  towels  about  one’s  body.  As  one 
of  your  readers  wrote,  individuals  have  a 
basic  right  to  keep  from  exposing  their 
bodies  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  1 
have  searched  diligently  through  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  am  unable  to  find 
this  right.  Obviously  an  oversight  by  the 
founding  fathers. 

Someday,  in  some  future,  more  per¬ 
fect  world,  individuals  will  have  con¬ 
quered  this  nakedness  trauma,  and  a 
reporter — male  or  female — in  a  locker 
room — male,  female,  or  mixed — will  be 
about  as  noteworthy  as  the  towels.  Let’s 
hope  so  soon.  This  whole  subject  en¬ 
cumbers  me  with  ennui.  As  the  person 
said,  when  you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen 
’em  all. 

Priscella  a.  Schwab 

(Ms.  Schwab  is  a  long-time  journalist 
and  more  recent  law  student  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.) 

“Come  off  it,  Rupert” 

Rupert  Murdoch  asserts  that  the  Trih 
is  produced  "without  union  contracts” 
and  the  New  York  City  dailies  seem 
overmatched  against  a  "ring  of  ex¬ 
tremely  active,  vigorous,  first  class  re¬ 
gional  and  suburban  papers,  who  don’t 
have  these  contracts  .  .  .” 

Come  off  it,  Rupert. 

First,  the  Trib  is  produced  by  union 
pressman  in  a  commercial  printing  plant 
in  New  Jersey.  Len  Saffir’s  ability  to 
start  his  paper  with  relatively  light  capi¬ 
tal  is  a  result  of  the  Trib’s  lack  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  real  estate  and  printing  presses, 
not  its  importation  of  scab  labor. 

Second,  the  strongest  link  in  that  ring 
of  suburban  papers  giving  Rupert  such  a 
hard  time,  Newsday,  has  one  of  the  best 
local  newspaper  unions  in  America, 
Local  406  of  the  International  Printing 
and  Graphic  Communications  Union, 


AFL-CIO  which  has  won  contracts  for 
the  men  and  women  in  five  units  that 
place  them  near  the  top  of  their  fields  in 
wages  and  other  working  conditions.  All 
this  without  a  single  strike  in  36  years, 
the  past  eight  under  the  supposedly 
hard-line  management  of  Times-Mirror 
Inc. 

If  the  Post  was  doing  so  well  that  it 
could  sell  all  those  extra  papers  early  and 
keep  its  evening  sales  as  well,  we  are 
sure  Rupert  would  not  have  minded  the 
extra  few  dollars  in  overtime.  Surely  he 
did  not  expect  to  lengthen  the  work  day 
without  increasing  costs.  Rather,  we 
think  the  tactical  decision  was  reached 
that  the  Post  could  do  better  in  an  earlier 
time  slot — and  what  better  scapegoat  to 
blame  for  the  late-afternoon  cutbacks 
than  the  unions,  especially  in  a  contract 
negotiating  year. 

A  long  time  ago  at  Newsday  we 
realized  that  the  best  selling  point  we  had 
at  contract  time  was  a  successful,  glow¬ 
ing,  quality  product.  The  company,  in 
turn,  accepted  the  notion  that  it  could 
work  more  productively  with  the  union 
than  against  it.  Times-Mirror,  whatever 
its  reputation  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  inherited  this  situation  and,  happily 
for  all  concerned,  has  helped  to  prolong 
it.  Our  relationship  is  of  course  an  adver¬ 
sary  one,  but  it  is  tempered  with  respect 
and  mutual  understanding.  And,  rather 
than  dreaming  dreams  of  a  unionless 
newspaper,  Mr.  Murdoch  might  do  well 
to  examine  it  and  learn  from  it.  If  you  are 
paying  all  that  money  in  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  to  your  employes,  they  might  as 
well  be  on  your  side. 

Edward  Hershey 

George  Tedeschi 

(Hershey  and  Tedeschi  are  vice- 
president  and  president,  respectively,  of 
the  editorial  unit  of  Local  4(16.) 
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IN  NORFOLK, 
PUEBLO  KND 
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We  opened  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Inquirer  became  the  first 
newspaper  to  use  our  daily  and  weekly  TV  tables,  computer  to 
computer  at  1200  words  per  minute. 

Now  we're  also  appearing  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Star-Iournal  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  Soon  we'll  be  seen  in  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  lournal,  the  Bakersfield 
Californian,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Daytona  Beach  Journal  and 
News,  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  and  the  Wilmington 
News  Journal. 

Why  not  join  the  newspapers  who  are  receiving  our  fast  and  accu¬ 
rate  listings?  We'd  love  to 
appear  on  your  circuit. 
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Sears  expands  Midwest 
circular  home  delivery 


By  John  Consoli 

Sears,  the  nation's  largest  retailer,  has 
expanded  its  use  of  door-to-door  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  circulars  in  the 
Midwest  and  it  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  newspapers  in  those  markets. 

During  the  past  6  months.  Sears  has 
begun  weekly  door-to-door  distribution 
of  circulars  in  the  Quad  Cities  of  Moline 
and  Rock  Island,  Illinois  and  Davenport 
and  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  Within  the  past 
year.  Sears  has  also  begun  distributing 
circulars  door-to-door  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Other  markets  in  which  Sears  is  dis¬ 
tributing  circulars  door-to-door  on  a 
weekly  basis  include  Columbus  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sharon  and  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania  and  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

Distributing  the  circulars  for  Sears  is 
Consumer  Communication  Services 
Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  H  & 
R  Block  Inc.  Sears  is  the  biggest  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer  of  CCSC,  which 
also  distributes  circulars  for  such  chains 
as  J.  C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Kmart  and  Woolco.  CCSC  also  distrib¬ 
utes  circulars  for  grocery  chains  such  as 


Kroger,  Jewel,  Safeway  and  A&P. 

Consumer  Communication  Services 
currently  has  distribution  capabilities  in 
15  Midwestern  markets  and  can  reach 
some  2.5  million  homes  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Among  the  other  markets  it  serv¬ 
ices  are  Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City  as 
well  as  Dayton.  Toledo,  Akron,  Canton, 
Cleveland,  Warren,  Lorain-Elyria  and 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

CCSC  uses  primarily  housewives  to 
deliver  the  circulars  in  each  market  and 
charges  its  customers  an  average  of  4^ 
per  circular.  This  rate  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  direct  mail  for  retailers,  but 
is  comparable  with  newspaper  rates. 

A  spokesman  for  CCSC  said  retailers 
in  many  cases  opt  for  door-to-door  deliv¬ 
ery  because  it  offers  a  higher  penetration 
than  some  newspapers.  In  other  eases, 
the  spokesman  said,  its  just  a  matter  of 
the  retailer  wanting  a  diverse  mix 
through  which  to  distribute  its  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Sears  began  using  door-to-door  dis¬ 
tribution  through  CCSC  “a  few  years 
ago,”  according  to  the  spokesman,  and 
has  added  and  dropped  markets  since 
then. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


“In  some  of  our  markets.  Sears  dis¬ 
tributes  circulars  only  once  a  month  and 
in  others  only  a  few  times  a  year,”  the 
spokesman  said.  “While  they  have 
added  markets,  there  are  also  some  mar¬ 
kets  they  were  in  before  that  they  no 
longer  distribute  in,”  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Quad  City  Times 
serving  Davenport  and  Bettendorf, 
Iowa,  said  Sears  pulled  its  weekly  pre¬ 
prints  from  the  newspaper  in  order  to  go 
door-to-door.  “We  do  not  zone  and 
Sears  wanted  certain  zones  which  we 
could  not  give  them.”  the  spokesman 
said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Rock  Island  (III.) 
Arf>ns  also  reported  a  significant  loss  of 
advertising  from  Sears.  “We  carried  an 
8-page  Sears  insert  on  January  18,”  the 
spokesman  said,  but  added  that  Sears  is 
not  running  inserts  on  a  regular  basis  in 
the  paper  like  it  used  to. 

Bill  Mittler  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator  said  Sears  is  once  again  run¬ 
ning  a  Sunday  insert  in  the  paper,  after  a 
long  absence. 

A  CCSC  spokesman  said  his  company 
has  plans  to  expand  the  service  to  even 
more  cities  in  the  future  and  it  is  likely 
that  Sears  will  expand  its  use  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  too. 

Such  a  move  by  Sears  will  put  added 
pressure  on  newspapers  to  begin  provid¬ 
ing  both  zoned  circulation  and  some 
form  of  Total  Market  Coverage. 


Publisher  may  file  suit 
to  block  Star  sale 


Controversial  publisher  Larry  Flynt 
has  notified  Time,  Inc.  that  he  plans  to 
file  suit  “under  the  relevant  Federal 
Anti-Trust  statutes”  for  an  injunction 
prohibiting  that  company’s  acquisition  of 
the  Washinfiton  (D.C.)  Star. 

In  a  letter  to  Time.  Inc.  board  chair¬ 
man  Andrew  Heiskell,  Flynt  said  the  ac¬ 
quisition  “would  forge  another  link  in 
the  news  monopoly  represented  by 
Time,  Inc.” 

Flynt  is  the  founder  of  Hastier  and 
Chic  Magazines,  who  recently  acquired 
weekly  newspapers  in  Plains  and  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia  and  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
currently  appealing  a  25-year  prison  sen¬ 
tence  and  an  $11,000  fine  in  Ohio  for 
pandering,  obscenity  and  engaging  in  or¬ 
ganized  crime  in  connection  with  Hustler 
magazine. 

A  spokesman  for  Time,  Inc.  said  no 
court  papers  had  yet  been  received  and 
added  that  the  charge  made  by  Flynt  has, 
according  to  Time's  corporate  counsel, 
“no  legal  substance  whatsover.” 


An  official  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  said, 
however,  that  his  department  was  taking 
a  preliminary  look  into  the  sale.  The  offi¬ 
cial  said  a  problem  could  possibly  arise 
over  the  combined  share  of  advertising 
business  of  Time,  Inc.  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  in  that  market. 

“We  know  Time  Magazine  sells  adver¬ 
tising  against  the  Washington  Star,”  the 
official  said.  “We  would  first  have  to 
construct  a  universe  to  see  which  adver¬ 
tising  vehicles  make  up  the  market  and 
then  determine  what  share  Time  and  the 
Washington  Star  would  come  out  with.” 

He  said  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
“on  rare  occasion”  that  a  5.5%  share  of 
advertising  in  a  market  constitutes  a 
monopoly.  He  said  normally,  however, 
the  share  would  have  to  be  over  10% 
before  the  Justice  Department  took  the 
matter  to  court. 

In  his  letter  to  Heiskell,  Flynt  also 
levels  a  charge  that  Time  Magazine  con¬ 
cealed  evidence  and  falsified  the  record 


“regarding  the  facts  surrounding  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy.” 

Flynt  said  the  CIA  considers  Time  to 
be  “one  of  its  major  media  assets”  and 
added  “you  (Time)  have  presented  only 
the  Intelligence  Agency  view  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  even  though  only  1 1%  of  the 
American  people  share  your  theory  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  acting  alone,  assas¬ 
sinated  President  Kennedy.” 

Flynt  added  that  by  Time’s  actions  of 
purchasing  the  Abraham  Zapruder  film 
of  the  assassination  and  “suppressing  the 
evidence  for  more  than  a  decade.”  the 
company  and  its  officers  come  “danger¬ 
ously  close  to  becoming  accessories  after 
the  fact  in  the  murder  of  the  President.” 

Frank  Johnston  wins 
photographer  of  year 

Washiuftton  Post  staff  photographer 
Frank  Johnston  won  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Association’s  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year  Award  for  his  out¬ 
standing  photography  completed  in  1977. 

Johnston  also  won  first  place  in  the 
picture  story  category  and  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  pictorial  class. 
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Judges  find  most  papers 
are  poorly  designed 


New  spapers  would  he  a  lot  better  oft  it 
editors  stuck  to  content  and  let  graphic 
specialists  redesign  their  pages. 

This  was  the  main  complaint  judges 
made  after  selecting  this  year's  winners 
in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association's 
.^‘^th  Annual  Typography  and  Makeup 
Contest. 

0\er  190  entries  competed  in  the  con¬ 
test's  categories  w  hich  were  divided  into 
letteipress  and  oft'set  groups  according 
to  circulation. 

The  judges  all  agreed  most  new  spapers 
lack  a  "clear-cut  personality." 

They  labeled  the  dailies  a  "hodge¬ 
podge  of  makeup  techniques  that  result 
in  each  part  of  the  paper  appearing  as  if  it 
had  no  relationship  to  any  other  pail." 

Consequently,  some  sections  are 
competing  against  others  for  attention. 

The  judges  also  said  that  newspaper 
makeup  is  mostly  traditional,  and  editors 
have  no  professional  know  ledge  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  unified  personality. 

"Most  editors  seem  to  lack  a  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  artistic  design  (if  the  designs  of 
their  newspapers  are  any  criterion),"  the 
judges  wrote  in  their  critiques. 

Most  newspapers  are  still  cluttered, 
the  judges  continued,  and  suffer  a  lack  of 
news  organization  which  makes  it  hard 
on  readers  to  find  every  important  story. 

The  clutter  was  blamed  on  insufficient 
white  space  between  stories  and  the  lack 
of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  stories  on  a 
given  page. 

Listed  below  are  other  criticisms  made 
by  the  judges:  Huntley  Baldwin,  creative 
director  of  Leo  Burnett  Advertising; 
Loretta  Akkeron,  award-winning  graphic 
designer.  Northwestern  University:  and 
Richard  Hainey,  professor  of  editorial 
journalism,  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

— Large  pictures  were  applauded  as  a 
dramatic  makeup  device.  But  when 
used,  there  should  be  enough  space  in 
the  page  so  as  not  to  crowd  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Using  pictures  at  the  expense  of 
crowding  other  stories  is  not  considered 
good  makeup  practice.  In  other  words, 
one  portion  of  the  page  should  not  be 
crowded  while  others  have  generous 
amounts  of  space  in  it. 

— Too  many  different  column  widths 
make  a  page  difficult  to  read  and  unat¬ 
tractive.  This  is  more  true  in  offset 
newspapers  which  have  reduced  the 
number  of  columns  from  eight  to  six. 
There  are  simply  too  many  differing 
column-widths  to  make  a  page  design 
appear  simple. 

— Inside  pages  came  in  for  criticism 
again.  This  time  it  was  felt  that  not 
enough  effort  was  made  to  improve  their 
appearance.  The  use  of  pictures  was  also 


recommended  since  they  tend  to  provide 
drama  on  inside  pages. 

— Judges  said  that  they  saw  too  much 
gimmickry  in  makeup.  As  many  papers 
try  to  improve  their  makeup,  they  resort 
to  artificial  makeup  devices,  such  as 
using  curved  corners  on  boxes,  too  many 
boxes,  colored  headlines,  and  re¬ 
designed  standing  heads. 

But  despite  these  so-called  "new" 
makeup  devices,  they  look  like  gimmicks 
instead  of  substantial  changes  in  page 
structure,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
how  to  bring  about  more  readable  and 
attractive  pages.  In  fact,  most  gimmicks 
tend  to  call  attention  to  themselves,  and 
do  not  improve  either  readability  or 
attractiveness. 

Meanwhile  the  basic  errors  in  makeup 
continue  to  be  practiced  without  anyone 
recognizing  the  errors. 

— Most  editors  do  not  understand  the 
concept  of  grid  design,  and  their  efforts 
to  use  the  idea  results  in  poorly  madeup 
pages.  Again  the  problem  is  an  underly¬ 
ing  basic  misunderstanding  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea. 

— l.iuge  boxes  can  be  attractive,  but 
not  when  there  are  other  boxes  on  the 
same  page.  Judges  were  extremely  nega¬ 
tive  about  the  misuse  of  boxes.  They  felt 
that  editors  have  taken  a  good  idea  and 
overused  it  without  thinking  about  the 
consequences. 

— Elimination  of  rules  was  applauded, 
but  again,  judges  noted  that  some  rules 
may  be  necessary.  The  use  of  rules  are 
not  an  either/or  proposition,  but  are  a 


m  Chronicle 


Nuinbiiiir  «•^||»|  ior<')'a«l 
:i«  ib-lroil  digs  oiil 


ftninfhitiiHt  frttm  firm'*  *nh' 


Letterpress  winner 


part  of  the  concept  of  page  cleanliness. 
The  use  of  too  many  rules  simply  adds 
weight  to  a  page.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
few  rules  in  the  correct  place  also  make  it 
difficult  for  the  reader,  especially  if  their 
purpose  was  to  separate  pictures  from 
stories,  and  stories  from  other  stories. 

— Use  of  color  was  felt  to  be  poor. 
Editors  still  use  color  indiscriminately  in 
places  where  it  has  no  reason  for  being 
used.  These  places  are  in  standing  heads, 
dateline  rules,  headlines,  and  tint  back¬ 
grounds.  Four-color  is  acceptable  for 
pictures  whose  subjects  are  enhanced 
and  because  they  appear  more  realistic. 

In  general,  judges  applauded  editors 
and  publishers  for  trying  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  papers.  But  they  felt 
that  more  effort  was  needed.  They  also 
recommended  that  professional  help  be 
sought  to  help  the  entire  design  of  the 
paper  rather  than  tinkering  with  gim¬ 
micks. 


WINNERS  IN  THE  1977 
INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
TYPOGRAPHY  AND  DESIGN  CONTEST 

Class  A — Offset  Newspaper.  Circula¬ 
tions  Under  8.000 
Chanute  (Kans.)  Trihiine 
Class  B — Oft'set  Newspaper,  Circula¬ 
tions  from  8,000  to  15,000 
Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
Class  C — Offset  Newspaper,  Circula¬ 
tions  Over  15.000 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Trihnne 
Class  D — Letterpress  Newspaper, 
Circulations  Under  25.000 
Arlin/’lon  Deif’lits  (111.)  Daily  Herald 
Class  E — Letterpress  Newspaper, 
Circulations  from  25,000  to  50,000 
Mnskef’an  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
Class  F — Letterpress  Newspaper, 
Circulations  Over  50,000 
Chieafio  Trihnne 


(^The  Chanute  Tribune  ] 

East  Main  shopping  plaza  area  dies  on  paper 


Juco  trustees  bock  vo-tech  programs 


Few  farmers  here  join  tractorcade 


Offset  winner 
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UPl  asks  union 
for  a  9V2  month 
wage  freeze 

United  Press  International  called  fora 
9Vj.  month  wage  freeze  in  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
for  a  new  contract  covering  about  900 
domestic  editors,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  other  employees. 

UPl,  in  a  statement  read  February  13 
in  New  York  by  Robert  E.  Page,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  asked  that 
the  current  structure  of  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  be  preserved  until  at  least  De¬ 
cember  31 ,  1978. 

The  current  contract  expires  March 
15. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  salaries 
for  editors,  reporters,  photographers,  ar¬ 
tists  and  telephoto  engineers  range  from 
S224.04  per  week  for  beginning 
employees  to  S392.07  for  those  with  5  or 
more  years  of  experience. 

The  guild,  in  a  statement  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  said  it  would  seek  “substantial 
wage  increases.”  higher  pensions,  im¬ 
proved  insurance  coverage,  union  se¬ 
curity  and  a  4-day.  28-hour  work  week. 

UPl  employees  now  work  a  5-day. 
4()-hour  week  in  most  of  the  news  ser¬ 
vice's  96  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 
.Several  large  cities,  including  New  York 
and  Washington,  have  a  37'/i-hour. 
five-day  week. 

Page  said  in  the  opening  statement: 

“I  have  instructed  the  company 
negotiators  to  be  just  as  candid  and  open 
in  giving  you  details  of  the  problems 
which  UPl  faces  in  its  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.  These  problems  include  the  shock¬ 
ing  cost  increases  over  which  UPl  has  no 
control,  such  as  communications  costs 
which  have  resulted  from  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  increasing  the  AT&  T  tariff 
charges  to  UPl  by  $189.(UK)  per  month, 
or  $2.2  million  a  year,  for  leased  wires 
alone. 

"In  addition,  although  the  newspaper 
industry  is  in  a  period  of  relative  stabil¬ 
ity,  the  closing  of  many  metropolitan 
newspaper  subscribers  to  UPl  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  major  revenue  loss 
problem.  A  few  of  these  were  the 
Newark  Lyeninf>  News,  L<)nf>  Island 
Press,  Hartford  Times,  Washinf>ton 
Daily  News,  Boston  American,  Boston 
Eveniiif’  Traveler,  and  the  impending 
possible  demise  of  Cliica!>o  Daily  News. 

“While  the  company  has  sustained 
substantial  operating  losses  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  expects  to  sustain  further 
losses  in  1978.  the  shareholders  have 
continued  to  demonstrate  their  faith  in 
UPl  by  making  tremendous  cash  outlays 
available  for  such  absolutely  essential 
operational  requirements  as  IS&R  and 
Unifax  11.  This  has  made  it  possible  for 


the  continued  viability  and  competitive¬ 
ness  of  UPl,  which  translates  into  jobs 
for  us. 

“However,  no  company  can  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  sustaining  losses.  The  fact  is 
that  UPl  must  and  should  stand  on  its 
own,  and  this  can  and  must  be  done.  As  a 
result,  UPl  has  had  to  make  many  hard 
and  difficult  business  decisions  and 
judgments  in  a  continuing,  prudent  and 
determined  effort  to  turn  UPl  around  and 
place  it  once  again  in  a  firm  and  sound 
financial  condition. 

“In  connection  with  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  UPl  has  also  had  to  make  a  hard 
and  difficult  business  decision. 

“Simply  stated,  the  company 
negotiators  will  propose  and  support  the 
position  that  the  current  wage  and  fringe 
structure  be  preserved  through  at  least 
Dec.  31.  1978." 

Page  told  the  guild  representatives 
“proper  airangements"  could  be  made, 
if  requested,  for  verification  of  UPl's  fi¬ 
nancial  condition. 

“The  step  we  are  taking  is  not  without 
precedent  in  newspapering.  Elsewhere, 
other  guild  units  have  determined  to 
forego  pay  and  fringe  increases  for  a 
period  of  time  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  the  newspaper  and  its  employees 
alike.”  Page  said. 

Negotiators  for  the  guild  are  Edna 
Berger,  international  representative  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild;  Ixuiise  Walsh,  assis¬ 
tant  administrator  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild;  and  UPl  staff  members  Richard 
Boggs.  Dallas;  .Sara  Fritz.  Washington; 
Walter  Wisniewski,  New'  York,  and 
.lames  Pecora.  Chicago,  chairman. 

UIP  negotiators  are  Bernard  W. 
Caughey.  superintendent  of  bureaus;  Al¬ 
bert  F-.  Kaff.  director  of  personnel  rela¬ 
tions.  and  Al  Whalen,  director  of  news- 
picture  library  sales  and  services. 
Caughey  is  chairman. 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  at 
the  Shelburne  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Superior  Court  drops 
policemen’s  libel  suit 

A  Connecticut  Superior  Court  judge 
has  dismissed  libel  charges  against  the 
Nan^iitnek  Daily  News  brought  in  a 
$  10.5-million  suit  by  two  Naugatuck 
policemen  stemming  from  a  1975  inci¬ 
dent. 

Waterbury  Superior  Court  Judge  Ellen 
Burns  ruled  that  police  detectives  Dennis 
Clisham  and  William  Long  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  newspaper  published  with 
“actual  malice"  accounts  of  a  confronta¬ 
tion  between  the  policemen  and  two 
other  men  outside  a  bar. 

The  policemen  accused  the  newspaper 
of  “libelous  and  defamatory  remarks"  in 
printing  charges  by  James  Koslowski 
and  Kenneth  Gage  who  said  they  were 
victims  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  the 
two  policemen  December  4.  1975.  No 
arrests  were  made  in  the  incident. 


Trespassing  charges 
dismissed  by  judge 

A  Yonkers,  N.Y.  judge  has  dismissed 
criminal  charges  against  four  newsmen 
arrested  in  the  apartment  of  David  Ber- 
kowitz  shortly  after  he  was  seized  and 
charged  with  being  the  .44-caliber  killer. 

The  judge.  Aldo  Nastasi.  in  a  decision 
(February  10).  ruled  that  the  police  did 
not  have  control  and  custody  of  Ber- 
kowitz's  apartment  at  35  Pine  Street  and, 
therefore,  could  not  charge  criminal 
trespass  against  the  reporter  and  three 
photographers. 

David  Berliner,  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  photographers 
— Leonard  Detrick  of  the  Netf  York  Daily 
News,  Robert  Kalfus  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  Theixlore  Cowell  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine — were  accused  of  being  in  the  Berk- 
owitz  apartment  illegally  a  few  days 
after  his  arrest  last  August. 

Police  officials  said  the  apartment  had 
been  locked  and  guarded  at  the  time. 
Lawyers  for  the  accused  men  maintained 
that  the  newsmen  were  not  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  unlawfully  and  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  obstruct  government  function¬ 
ing. 

Rules  set  for  airing 
politicians’  plugs 

In  the  spring  election  in  Canada,  polit¬ 
ical  parties  will  be  empowered  to 
“bump"  commercial  ads  off  radio  and  tv 
stations  for  their  messages  and  say 
when.  Ground  rules  for  the  campaign 
recognize  six  parties,  including  Com¬ 
munist  and  Marxist-Leninist. 

Canadian  Radio.  Television  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Commission  has  au¬ 
thorized  each  registered  party  to  have  six 
and  one-half  hours  of  paid  prime  time  on 
each  station  and  network.  Free  time 
must  be  reported  as  part  of  campaign 
expenses  which  are  restricted.  Editorials 
and  commentaries,  but  no  paid  ads,  will 
be  permitted  on  the  day  before  voters  go 
to  the  polls  and  stations  may  not  air  polit¬ 
ical  ads  more  than  29  days  before  the 
election. 

Maine  lawyers  can 
run  broadcast  ads 

The  Maine  Bar  Association’s  policy  on 
professional  advertising,  allowing 
lawyers  to  advertise  in  newspapers  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  been  extended  to 
permit  advertising  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  Ads  may  describe  type  of  service  a 
lawyer  provides,  as  well  as  professional 
experience. 

The  association  feels  that  the  public 
can  be  better  informed  about  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  lawyers  and  the  services  they 
peiform  if  advertising  is  allowed  in  all 
media,  says  president  Stuart  Hayes  ol 
Dover-Foxcroft. 
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Michigan  Ford  dealer  is  top  winner 
in  annual  Dandy  Awards  competition 


Wc  atked  Jimmy  Hebert  of  AuTroin 
why  he  bought  hit  76  Crew  Cob  from 
Lokcshore  Ford. 


"Bacaut*  my  ton  In  law  It  Iho  Service  Monoger. 
Other  then  fhof  I  wouldn't  hove  one  of  the  S.O.S.'l  If 
you  gave  It  to  me." 


JIMMY  HIBCRT 


"BEST  OF  SHOW:"  Lakeshore  Ford,  Munising,  Mich, 
was  judged  "Best  of  Show"  for  its  winning  entry  in  the 
fifth  annual  "Dandy  Awards"  competition  for  out¬ 
standing  automobile  dealer  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers.  Lakeshore  Ford  won  in  the  classification 
for  a  campaign  by  an  individual  dealer  appearing  in 
a  daily  newspaper  with  circulation  under  100,000. 
The  campaign,  "Why  They  Bought,"  was  developed 
by  Lakeshore  Ford  and  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 
Journal. 


A  Munising,  Mich.,  Ford  dealer  won 
the  “Best  of  Show"  citation  for  out¬ 
standing  automobile  display  advertising 
in  daily  newspapers  in  the  5th  annual 
“Dandy  Awards"  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

The  winner,  Lakeshore  Ford,  also 
topped  all  other  entries  for  campaigns  by 
individual  automobile  dealers  whose  ads 
ran  in  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  1(K),000.  The  campaign  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Lakeshore  Ford  and  the 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Miniiif*  Journal. 

Val  Conadi,  Bureau  vicepresident  for 
automotive  marketing,  announced  this 
year's  “Dandy  Awards”  winners  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  opening  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  annual 
convention,  February  18-22,  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  and  Brooks  Hall  in  San 
Francisco. 

By  classification,  other  winners  were: 

Best  campaign  by  a  dealer  advertising 
association:  Bergen/Passaic  Chevrolet 
Dealers  and  New  Jersey  Chevrolet  Deal¬ 
ers.  (Agency:  Berger,  Stone  &  Ratner, 
New'  York  City.) 

Best  campaign  by  an  individual  dealer 
appearing  in  daily  newspapers  with  more 
than  100,000  circulation:  Marshall  Ford, 
Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio.  (Developed  by 
Marshall  Ford.) 

Best  single  ad  by  a  dealer  advertising 
association:  Chicagoland  Pontiac  Deal¬ 
ers.  (Agency:  Hurvis,  Binzer  &  Church¬ 
ill.  Inc..  Chicago.) 

Best  single  ad  by  an  individual  dealer 
appearing  in  daily  newspapers  w  ith  more 
than  100,000  circulation:  Fanning  Cadil¬ 
lac,  Chicago.  (Agency:  Rosenthal. 
Sweas,  Riegert  &  Mills,  Inc.,  Chicago.) 

Best  single  ad  by  an  individual  dealer  in 
daily  newspapers  with  less  than  100,000 
circulation:  Trussell  Ford.  Athens,  Ga. 
(Developed  by  Trussell  Ford  and  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald  and  Daily  New  s 
from  materials  prepared  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agency.) 

Trussell  Ford  also  won  a  special  award 
for  the  outstanding  use  of  color  in  dealer 
display  advertising. 

Honorable  mention  awards  in  the 
various  classifications  were  won  by  the 
following: 

Campaign  by  a  dealer  advertising  as¬ 
sociation:  Central  Connecticut  Buick 
Dealers.  (Agency:  Ingalls  Associates. 
Inc..  Boston.)  Also.  Fox  Valley  (Wis.) 
Olds  Dealers  Association.  (Agency:  Bid¬ 
dle  Advertising.  Inc..  Appleton.  Wis.) 

Campaign  by  an  individual  dealer 
(mure  than  100,000  circulation):  Gordon 
Wilson  Chevrolet,  Murray,  Utah.  (De¬ 
veloped  by  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
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Deseret  News.)  Also.  Union  Park  Pon¬ 
tiac.  Inc..  Wilmington.  Del.  (Developed 
by  Union  Park  Pontiac.) 

Campaign  by  an  individual  dealer  (less 
than  100,000  circulation):  Petersburg 
Ford.  Petersburg.  Va.  (Agency:  Brand- 
Edmonds  and  Bolio  Advertising.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.) 

Single  ad  by  a  dealer  association:  New 
York.  New  jersey.  Connecticut  Ford 
Dealers.  (Agency:  Ketchum.  MacLeod 
&  Grove.  Inc.  and  The  Gallagher  Group. 
New  York  City.)  Also.  Memphis  Metro 
Chevrolet  Dealers  (Agency:  Ward 
Archer  &  Associates.  Inc..  Memphis.) 
and  San  Diego  Cadillac  Dealers. 
(Agency:  Knoth  &  Meads  Company.  San 
Diego.) 

Single  ad  by  an  individual  dealer  (mure 
than  100,000  circulation):  Krieger  Ford. 
Inc..  Columbus,  Ohio.  (Agency:  Burk¬ 
holder/Flint.  Inc..  Columbus.) 


Single  ad  by  an  indi\  idual  dealer  ( under 
100,000  circulation):  Bennington  Ford. 
Bennington.  Vt.  (.Agency:  Edward  T. 
Shepardson  Adveitising.  Southbridge. 
Me.)  and  Roper  Pontiac.  Joplin.  Mo. 
(.Agency:  Morgan  &  .Associates.  Inc.. 
Joplin.) 

New  company  buys 
San  Marino  weekly 

Sale  of  the  49-year  old  San  Marino 
(Calif.)  Tribune  weekly  newspaper  was 
announced  by  Herbert  H.  McCormick. 
McCormick  had  owned  and  published 
the  paper  since  1946. 

Purchaser  was  Rice  Properties.  Inc. 
Dorothy  B.  Rice,  vicepresident  of  the 
newly  formed  company,  and  a  resident 
of  the  San  Marion  community  for  25 
years  will  assume  the  role  of  publisher. 
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Automotive  outlook 

By  Val  Corradi 

There's  bad  new  and  good  news  out  of  Detroit. 

•  The  car  market  is  soft  and  nobody  is  sure  why.  If  it 
stays  soft  there  will  be  production  cutbacks. 

•  The  cost  of  downsizing  has  been  fantastic — more  than 
$50  billion.  GM  alone  spent  double  what  it  cost  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

•  Recalls  are  a  growing  problem,  l.ast  year  set  a 
record — 12  million. 

•  Government  mandates  like  the  air  bag  and  heavier 
bumpers  will  add  to  costs. 

All  of  these  problems  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  ad 
budgets.  On  the  other  hand,  these  and  other  problems  can 
boost  newspaper  automotive  linage. 

Take  downsizing.  With  the  enormous  investment  Detroit 
must  sell  the  American  public  on  the  value  of  smaller  cars, 
less  power,  better  engineering  .  .  .  and  that  can  be  done  best 
in  newspapers  because  it's  a  complicated  sell  that  needs  the 
power  of  print. 

(Val  Corradi  is  viceprcsidcnt/autumotive  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.) 
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Imports  are  a  continuing  threat.  I.ast  year  they  accounted 
for  I9'>f  of  car  sales,  a  4(Kr  incretise  over  1976.  Detroit  is 
bracing  for  a  real  dog  fight  here  because  most  imports  are 
smaller  cars  and  U.S.  makers  will  be  in  big  trouble  if  a  good 
share  of  their  total  sales  are  not  small  cars. 

The  reason  why  is  spelled  C.A.F.E.  That  stands  for  corpo¬ 
rate  average  fuel  economy.  Basically  it  means  that  for  I97S 
the  government  has  said  that  an  auto  company  must  achieve 
an  IS  miles  per  gallon  average  for  its  whole  line  of  cars.  If  it 
sells  big  cars  that  get  less  than  IS  miles  per  gallon  then  it 
must  sell  a  lot  of  smaller  cars  to  bring  the  company's  average 
fuel  economy  up  to  IS  or  face  heavy  lines. 

So  they've  got  to  push  small  cars  .  .  .  and  newspapers  can 
help.  Women  are  a  major  target  audience  for  small  cars, 
which  are  often  second  cars,  and  we  can  offer  segmented 
marketing  through  special  sections  appealing  to  women. 

We  estimate  that  in  1977  the  total  automotive  classification 
.  .  .  including  gas.  oil  and  TBA,  but  not  including  classified, 
will  have  reached  $260  million,  up  22%  from  1976.  The  new 
passenger  car  component  ofthis  was$l64  million  in  1976.  and 
for  1977  it  rose  to  $195  million,  up  19%. 

Of  course,  these  figures  are  dwarted  by  the  totals  for 
automotive  classified,  which  includes  some  new  car  display, 
some  used  car  display,  and  a  lot  of  used  car  advertising  by 
dealers,  and  all  the  private  party  used  car  ads.  Our  best 
(Continued  on  pof’e  12) 


>\fe're  determined  to  sell  this  many  Cadillacs  in  May  &  June 


WINNING  DEALER  ASSOCIATION  AD  CAMPAIGN: 
The  Bergen/Passaic  Chevrolet  Dealers  Association 
won  a  first  prize  for  outstanding  auto  ads  in  daily 
newspapers.  The  campaign,  "Over  Stock,  Nova  Stock 
Selloff,"  was  developed  by  Berger,  Stone  &  Ratner, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  ad  agency. 


A  LOT  OF  CADILLACS:  This  ad  depicting  the  Fan¬ 
ning  Cadillac  sales  goal  ran  under  the  headline, 
"500's  The  Tune  For  May  &  June"  and  won  a  first 
prize  for  the  Chicago  automobile  dealer  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  for  single  dealer  ads  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  over  100,000.  The  agency 
was  Rosenthal,  Sweas,  Riegert  &  Mills,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


".S(K)’>  the  tuiK*  f«ir  May  &  Juner 

I^nning^pt  Cadillac 

mHi.m.Im  W  A  IonIO  H't  *1* 

It  Mat  tliMik  latt  st't'tMir  prirt'slhis^MH'k 


Overstock 
Nova  stock 
Sell-oH  V 


PUT  A  LITTLE 
EXCITEMENT  IN 
YOUR  GARAGE 
AND200INYDUR 


POCKET/ 


Automotive  outlook 

(Continued  from  pa}>e  U) 


BEST  SINGLE  AD:  Chicagoland  Pontiac  Dealers 
won  a  first  prize  in  the  classification  for  the  best 
single  ad  by  a  dealers  association.  Hurvis,  Binzer  & 
Churchill,  Inc.,  Chicago,  was  the  ad  agency. 


estimate  for  1975  was  a  whopping  S559  million,  with  a  huge 
27%  increase  for  1976  to  761  million  and  a  15%  increase  in 
1977  to  $870  million. 

What's  ahead?  GM  recently  ran  an  ad  in  50  markets,  and 
there  is  a  corporate  GM  public  relations  campaign  in  the 
works,  too.  Chrysler-Plymouth  began  running  four  ads  on 
Horizon  and  other  models  in  the  top  100  markets  using  150 
newspapers. 

Even  if  you're  not  a  top- 100  market  you  may  benefit 
because  Chrysler-Plymouth  have  urged  their  dealers  and 
dealer  associations  to  use  their  own  funds  to  tie  in  with  this 
campaign  in  newspapers  and  not  tv. 

Speaking  of  dealer  associations,  our  “get  on  the  road” 
presentation  is  an  excellent  tool  to  increase  linage  in  that 
area.  And  it  can  build  a  backfire  to  trigger  factory  support  as 
well. 

For  example,  the  De\  Moines  Ref>isler  and  Tribune  got  the 
Iowa  Chevy  dealers  to  run  large-space  ads  which  resulted  in 
the  factory  running  an  extra  ad  to  add  more  weight  to  the 
campaign. 

There  are  bright  opportunities  in  the  aftermarket  business. 
GM  parts  division  has  the  fastest  growing  budget  in  GM.  We 
call  it  COOP  .  .  .  they  call  it  dealer  ad  assistance.  Last  year, 
well  over  $2  million  of  this  co-op  budget  went  unspent.  I  urge 
newspapers  to  make  aggressive  calls  on  GM  dealers  to  get 
their  share  of  this  co-op. 


Good  and  bad  points 
of  auto  news  reporting 


By  Michael  Murphy 

Automotive  writers  are  not  “facing  up 
to  their  journalistic  obligations"  to  ad¬ 
equately  report  on  the  “life  and  death” 
matters  involving  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  today’s  cars,  according  to  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  spokesmen  for 
automobile  and  highway  safety. 

“There  is  something  very  wrong  with 
press  coverage  that  doesn’t  give  first 
priority  to  the  story  that  the  many 
thousands  of  people  dying  in  car  crashes 
might  be  alive  today,  and  the  millions 
who  are  being  injured  in  such  crashes 
might  be  healthy  and  uninjured  if  cars 
were  properly  manufactured  and  de¬ 
signed,”  said  Ben  Kelly,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
an  automobile  and  highway  safety  re¬ 
search  organization,  funded  by  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  industry. 
The  institute  studies  the  “causes  of 
highway  death,  injury  and  property  dam¬ 
age.  and  ways  to  ameliorate  those 
causes,”  according  to  Kelly. 

“The  general  press  continues  to  miss 
the  major  automotive  news  story  to¬ 
day,”  Kelly  said,  “the  story  that  cars 
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don’t  have  to  be  defective  from  a  safety 
standpoint,  and  that  people  dying  every 
day  in  car  crashes  would  now  be  alive  if 
cars  were  designed  and  manufactured 
with  safety  in  mind.” 

He  mentioned  the  recent  $128.5  mil¬ 
lion  damage  case  decided  against  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  just  one  indication  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  issue. 

In  the  case,  a  Southern  California  jury 
has  ordered  Ford  to  pay  about  $128.5 
million  in  damages  because  of  a  1972  ac¬ 
cident  involving  a  Ford  Pinto.  One  per¬ 
son  was  killed  in  the  accident,  and 
another  was  severely  burned  because  the 
Pinto’s  fuel  tank  erupted,  according  to  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiffs.  Evidence  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  trial  showed,  the  attorney 
said,  that  Ford  had  internal  test  results 
indicating  a  possible  safety  problem  with 
Pinto  fuel  tanks,  but  the  company  didn’t 
do  anything  to  remedy  the  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  attorney. 

“Information  of  any  consequence 
about  automobiles  isn’t  readily  available 
from  the  people  who  manufacture  cars,” 
Kelly  pointed  out,  “and  it  is  often  only 
somewhat  available  from  the  people  who 
do  the  regulating.  Reporters  must  do 
some  digging  and  thinking,  and  quit  ac¬ 


cepting  so  uncritically  everything  that 
Detroit  tells  them.  They  are  missing  a 
golden  opportunity  to  let  the  public  know 
that  cars  can  be  made  more  protective  in 
crashes. 

“The  issue  is  not  what  information  De¬ 
troit  gives  auto  writers  in  the  way  of 
handouts  and  press  releases,  but  what  is 
the  information  Detroit  won’t  give  out 
that  will  dramatically  affect  our  lives,” 
Kelly  said.  “That’s  the  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  most  of  today’s  automotive  writers 
are  missing.” 

Kelly  did  praise  some  automotive 
writers,  including  Bob  Irvin  of  Automo¬ 
tive  News  and  John  Emshwiller  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  among  others,  for 
the  fine  job  he  feels  they  do  reporting  on 
automotive  subjects.  “These  reporters 
don’t  just  take  what  Detroit  hands  them: 
they  dig  behind  the  releases  to  get  the 
real  stories,”  Kelly  said.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately.  there’s  simply  not  enough  of  that 
kind  of  automotive  reporting  being  done 
today.” 

Another  critic  of  the  quality  of  au¬ 
tomotive  news  reporting.  Clarence  Dit- 
low,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  an  organization  formerly 
associated  with  the  Ralph  Nader  group, 
but  now  independent,  indicates  that  he 
and  members  of  his  organization  feel  that 
the  reporting  and  analyses  published 
about  new'  cars  by  some  newspaper  and 
magazine  automotive  writers  and  auto 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  puf’e) 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  MARATHON:  Trussell  Ford, 
Athens,  Go.,  won  first  prize  in  the  classification  for 
the  best  single  ad  by  an  individual  dealer  appearing 
in  daily  newspapers  with  circulations  under  1 00,000. 
The  ad  for  a  sales  marathon  with  a  goal  of  54  sales  in 
54  hours  was  developed  by  Trussell  Ford  and  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald  and  Daily  News  from  materials 
prepared  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ad  agency. 


WE 

DC^  MEAN  TO 
RUSH  VDU 

BUT.. 

We  Vtoughi  we  had  better  ten  ynu 
there  is  still  tirre*  Yes.  you  cart 
rxMi  gel  a  great  buy  artd  good  seiec> 
liortort  aN  nmr  1977  Fords,  but  lime 
isruvwtgoul  We  have  lo  dear  cur 
irtvedory  lor  the  arrival  ot  me  1978 
models  This  means  me  best  prcee 
otlhey«Mron77$.andyouhadbet- 
ler  hurry  before  mey  are  gone  Oon  i 
pans;,  but  gel  to  MARSHALL  FORD 
as  quckly  as  possAHe 


^ai^hall 

^ord 


WINNING  DEALER  CAMPAIGN:  Marshall  Ford, 
Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio,  won  a  first  prize  in  the 
classification  for  individual  dealer  campaigns  ap¬ 
pearing  in  daily  newspapers  with  circulations  over 
100,000.  The  campaign,  developed  by  Marshall 
Ford,  was  keyed  to  the  theme:  "We  Don't  Mean  To 
Rush  You,  But  .  .  ." 


publications  are  often  totally  misleading. 

He  singled  out  Motor  Trend  Muf’cizine's 
"Car  of  the  Year"  awards  as  particu¬ 
larly  poor,  and  indicative  of  "puff  report¬ 
ing.”  the  treatment  he  says  many 
magazines  and  newspapers  give  automo¬ 
tive  subjects.  "The  Plymouth  Volare  and 
Dodge  Aspen  (the  same  car  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  name  plates,  according  to  Ditlow  ( 
were  picked  as  the  best  cars  in  the  "car 
of  the  year"  selections  for  1976."  said 
Ditlow.  "but  we  have  already  received 
over  3.000  consumer  complaints  on 
them,  with  complaints  running  about 
three  times  higher  than  on  other  models 
we  hear  about.  They  may  be  the  ‘cars  of 
the  year'  everywhere  else,  but  they're 
‘lemons  of  the  year'  with  us." 

An  editorial  in  the  January  9  issue  of 
Automotive  News  also  blasted  these 
"car  of  the  year"  awards  as  being  “un¬ 
worthy  of  the  automotive  business."  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  editorial  were  these  re- 
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marks:  "It  seems  clear  that  the  ‘car  of 
the  year"  is  the  one  whose  maker  can 
deliver  the  largest  amount  of  advertising 
to  the  publication  that  selects  it.  Exam¬ 
ple:  the  current  issue  of  one  buff  book 
has  selected  the  Toyota  Celica  as  the 
‘1978  import  car  of  the  year'  ...  it 
should  surprise  nobody  to  learn  that  the 
very  issue  announcing  this  profound 
choice  opens  with  eight  consecutive 
pages  of  aovertising  from  Toyota  .  .  . 
fotal  advertising  pages  from  all  the  other 
imports  in  that  issue:  one." 

A  public  relations  professional,  long 
associated  with  the  automotive  industry, 
also  feels  that  the  ‘car  of  the  year'  award 
is  a  meaningless  designation.  "People  in 
the  industry  constantly  snow  the  public 
with  these  awards,"  he  said.  "They're 
made  on  an  ad-payoff  basis,  and  usually 
that's  about  all  there  is  to  it." 

Besides  faulting  newspaper  and 
magazine  automotive  w  riters  for  what  he 


termed  "  ‘car  of  the  year'  type  stories," 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety's  Ditlow  agrees 
strongly  with  Kelly  of  the  Insurance 
Institute  that  most  automotive  writers 
don't  do  enough  digging,  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  SI 28.5  million  Ford  Pinto 
damage  case  as  an  example  of  the  type  of 
story  most  writers  don't  cover  until  it's 
too  late.  "If  automotive  writers  were 
more  aggressive  in  their  automobile  de¬ 
fect  analysis  reporting."  Ditlow  said, 
"such  accidents  (as  the  one  in  the  Ford 
Pinto  case)  might  not  occur.  The  adverse 
publicity  would  be  sufllcient  to  make  De¬ 
troit  auto  manufacturers  more  careful. 
The  trouble  is  that  these  manufacturers 
can  get  away  with  almost  anything  today 
because  the  general  public  just  isn't  in¬ 
formed."  Ditlow  said. 

Little  "hard"  reporting  seems  to  be 
the  most  common  complaint  registered 

{Continued  on  /xif^e  20) 
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James  Urbanski  Richard  Tullar  Val  Corradi  John  Kimball 


Competing  with  tv  for  dealer  ads 

It's  a  disquieting  picture  out  of  Detroit  one-quarter  of  auto  dealers’  advertising  Tullar:  We  offer  a  dealer  association 

today.  business.  Why?  rate,  and  we  have  automotive  men  that 

The  car  market  is  soft  .  .  .  and  nobody  Tullar:  I  think  one  reason  is  that  so  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  just  talk- 
is  sure  why.  If  it  stays  soft,  there  will  be  much  national  automobile  advertising  is  ing  to  dealer  association  officers  in  order 
production  cutbacks.  At  the  same  time,  on  television;  the  word  comes  down  to  get  strong  newspaper  recom- 
Detroit  has  already  spent  over  $50  billion  from  Detroit  to  the  dealers  publicizing  mendations  registered  in  the  right  place, 
in  production  “downsizing”  .  .  .  the  the  national  tv  campaigns;  and  this,  in  This  approach  has  started  to  pay  off  for 
changeover  in  production  from  larger  to  turn,  influences  dealer  associations  to  us  in  San  Diego,  particularly  in  the  last 
smaller  cars.  Recalls  are  a  growing  prob-  tie-in  with  their  own  tv  advertising.  two  years. 

lem,  with  12  million  last  year  setting  a  Urbanski:  1  think  the  ad  agencies  have  Urbanski:  1  think  one  of  the  problems 

new  record.  Government  mandates  like  a  lot  to  do  with  it  because  they  lean  to-  is  that  dealers  feel  they  can  buy  one  tele- 
the  air  bag  and  heavier  bumpers  will  add  wards  television  and  radio  to  a  large  ex-  vision  station  and  cover  five  or  six  coun- 
to  future  production  costs.  tent.  Also  contagiousness  and  a  “follow  ties.  Perhaps  newspapers  should  get  to- 

All  of  these  problems  have  a  restric-  the  leader”  sort  of  situation  develops.  gether  to  overcome  this  by  making  Joint 
tive  effect  on  advertising  budgets,  yet  American  Motors  is  doing  it,  then  the  presentations  that  would  compare  a 
they  may  also  be  presenting  the  advertis-  Plymouth  dealers  do  it,  then  other  deal-  group  newspaper  buy  in  the  strongest 
ing  industry  with  some  interesting  new  ers  see  that,  and  they  start  doing  it.  It  possible  way  with  a  30-second  TV  spot, 
possibilities,  particularly  in  the  area  of  begins  with  the  agencies,  though.  They  Corradi:  We  just  did  that  in  Detroit, 
newspaper  advertising.  The  switch  from  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  where  Ken  Swaim  of  the  Free  Press,  George 
larger  to  smaller  cars,  for  example,  will  the  dealer's  cooperative  advertising  Reis  of  the  News  and  I  called  on  Jim 

likely  require  a  more  complicated  “sell”  money  goes.  August,  the  executive  vicepresident  of 

than  in  the  past,  stressing  such  things  as  Kimball:  When  it  comes  to  people  buy-  Yaffe,  Stone  «&  August,  the  ad  agency  for 
gasoline  economy,  better  engineering,  ing  things,  newspapers  are  the  strongest  the  Chevrolet  dealers  association  in  De- 
and  the  overall  value  of  smaller  cars,  shopping  medium,  yet  we  have  not  done  troit.  We  led  with  NAB’s  “Get  on  the 
Newspapers,  due  to  the  explanatory  na-  a  very  good  job  getting  this  idea  across  to  Road”  presentation,  which  has  been 
ture  of  print  advertising,  may  prove  to  be  the  dealer  associations  nationwide  the  specifically  designed  for  the  automobile 
the  ideal  medium  to  get  this  more  in-  way  that  we  have  been  able  to  with  other  industry.  Ken  and  George  presented  the 
volved  sales  message  across.  retailers  and  advertisers.  Consequently.  marketing  facts  and  it  was  a  great  joint 

During  the  International  Newspaper  many  dealer  associations,  either  influ-  effort,  with  the  Free  Press  and  the  News 

Advertising  Executives  association  con-  enced  by  their  manufacturers  or  their  combining  forces  to  take  on  tv. 

vention  held  recently  in  Atlanta,  E&P  agencies,  have  determined  that  people  Murphy:  Has  that  presentation  trans- 

sponsored  a  roundtable  discussion  to  don't  really  shop  the  newspaper  for  cars,  lated  into  any  new  business  for  the  Free 
find  out  where  newspapers  stand  vis  a  the  way  they  do  for  other  merchandise  Press  or  the  News? 
vis  auto  advertising  today.  Following  are  and  products.  Yet  it's  only  logical  that  if  Corradi:  Not  yet.  but  we  did  learn  a 
highlights  from  that  discussion.  newspapers  are  such  great  shopping  ve-  lot,  particularly  that  there  is  some  strong 

(Participating:  James  Urbanski.  gen-  hides  for  everything  else,  they'll  be  anti-broadcast  feeling  out  there, 
eral  manager  for  the  Tampa  Tribune  &  equally  strong  for  automobiles.  Everyone  knows  that  auto  dealers,  as  a 

Times;  Richard  Tullar,  advertising  direc-  Murphy:  What  can  newspapers  do  to  group,  are  among  tne  sharpest  and  most 
tor  for  the  San  Dieffo  Union  &  Tribune:  improve  that  situation?  competitive  retailers  on  the  scene  today. 

John  Kimball,  advertising  director  for  Kimball:  Since  Detroit  is  the  focal  That's  why  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to 

the  Detroit  Free  Press;  Val  Corradi,  vice-  point  of  the  automotive  industry,  we  get  understand  how  some  dealers  will  take 

president  in  charge  of  auto  marketing  a  greater  share  of  dealer  association  their  precious  ad  dollars  and  spend  them 
for  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau;  money  for  newspaper  advertising  than  in  such  a  wasteful  fashion  on  tv,  with 
and  Michael  Murphy,  associate  editor,  the  national  average.  On  an  industry-  commercials  that  provide  no  useful  in- 
Editor  &  Pi  Bi.isHHR.  wide  basis,  however,  I  believe  our  sales  formation  to  the  consumer.  You  know 

Murphy:  Newspapers  dominate  retail  staffs  must  do  a  better  job  contacting  the  kind  of  “ego-trip”  advertising  I 
advertising,  capturing  over  one  half  of  all  decision  makers  in  the  dealer  association 

ad  dollars  spent,  yet  they  get  only  about  groups.  (Continued  on  pane  22) 
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MEDWICK/KRIEGER  FORD  uses  the 
permanence  and  size  of  newspaper  full 
pages  to  advertise  the  features  and 
prices  of  9  different  models  of  each 
Ford  make. 


SOUTH  TACOMA  CHEVROLET  uses 
the  permanence  and  space  of  a  full 
page  to  feature  a  clearance  sale  citing 
features  and  prices  of  27  different 
cars. 


CHICAGOLAND  PONTIAC  uses 
newspaper  advertising  to  compare  its 
Grand  Prix  with  a  competitor,  to  cite  its 
lower  price,  to  show  the  car,  to  specify 
equipment  and  identify  dealers. 


TtimiclerliM 

shoppbg 

madeea^ 


mEDICK-KRIEGER 


tot  when  I  Mwuglit  M  buy  a  Curias  Sopeois, 
I  found  I  cmU  aim  a  Craiol  Prix  for  *32  kid 


Newspaper  advertising: 

THE  SUPER  HIGHWAY 
TO  NEW  CAR  SALES 


Why  should  a  car  dealer  advertise  in 
the  daily  newspaper? 

Sure,  the  factory  might  be  doing  its 
job,  over  the  long  haul,  selling  the  car's 
name  and  reputation.  But  in  today's 
competitive,  consumer-oriented  market, 
image  is  not  enough. 

It's  local  advertising,  right  in  the  local 
papers,  that  steers  those  prime  prospects 
into  the  showroom. 

It's  this  local  advertising,  in  the  daily 
newspaper,  that  helps  to  sell  cars,  ser¬ 
vice,  price  and,  in  fact,  dealership. 

Because  newspapers  reach  the  most 
prospects  at  the  best  cost — a  cost  that  a 
dealer  (and  the  dealer  committee)  can 
afford. 

Let’s  start  with  this  basic  fact: 

•  Just  about  everybody  reads  the 
daily  paper.  Three-fourths  of  all  adults 
read  the  paper  every  day.  So  newspapers 
give  the  broad  coverage  that  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  more  specific  coverage  deal¬ 
ers  want  to  achieve  with  their  prospects. 

•  People  read  the  paper  thoroughly, 
because  they  don't  want  to  take  a  chance 
on  missing  anything  important.  For 

(This  article  is  adapted  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  sales  presen¬ 
tation,  ’‘Get  on  the  Road  to  More  Sales 
and  Profits  .  .  .  with  Newspapers.”) 


example,  81*^  of  the  men  readers  open  to 
all  pages  of  the  paper  .  .  .  and  open 
to  the  general  news  pages.  And  919r  of 
the  women  readers  also  open  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  pages. 

•  Each  part  of  the  page  is  well-read. 
So,  no  matter  where  the  ad  appears  in 
the  paper,  the  dealer's  prospects  can  see 
it. 

Because,  let's  face  it,  dealer  prospects 
really  want  help.  They  want  to  read 
dealer  ads.  When  they  are  in  the  market, 
ready  to  buy,  prospects  will  consult  the 
auto  ads.  And  these  prospects,  who  do 
read  the  auto  ads,  read  them  regularly. 
As  we  see  in  this  study,  30%  will  read  the 
auto  ads  every  day. 

In  all,  84%  of  these  new  car  prospects 
will  read  the  auto  ads  in  their  paper  at 
least  once  a  week.  And  these  customers 
will  consult  the  ads  in  both  the  classified 
section  and  the  other  sections  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Since  car  dealers  sell  cars  every  month 
of  the  year,  they  want  to  invest  their 
money  where  there  is  no  fall-off  in  audi¬ 
ence,  no  summer  slump,  and  no  second- 
season  re-runs.  And  newspaper  reader- 
ship  remains  high  all  year.  A  dealer  can 
matcTi  his  advertising  schedule  to  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  curve,  without  any  loss  of 
coverage. 


A  dealer  sells  cars  every  day  of  the 
week.  Prospects  shop  for  cars  every  day 
of  the  week.  Two-thirds  of  the  prospects 
report  no  preference  at  all.  any  one  day 
of  the  week.  Newspaper  coverage  is  high 
every  day  of  the  week,  so  your  chances 
of  catching  prospects  are  excellent. 

So  car  dealers  have  to  be  consistent  in 
advertising  because  6  out  of  10  new  car 
buyers  will  make  their  decision,  and 
make  their  purchase,  within  Just  two 
weeks  of  the  time  they  start  looking  for  a 
new  car. 

On  any  given  day.  the  automobile 
market  is  thin.  Let's  take  a  look  at  this 
example.  A  dealer  in  Detroit  will  sell  an 
average  of  only  4  new  cars  a  day.  And 
the  market  is  Just  as  thin  in  any  other  city 
around  the  country.  With  a  thin  market 
like  this,  a  dealer  wants  to  reach  all  of  the 
prospects. 

So.  what  is  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
most  prospects  in  your  market? 

Well,  what  about  radio?  A  dealer 
could  buy  spots  in  the  morning  drive 
time,  when  motorists  are  in  their  cars,  on 
their  way  to  work.  The  media  experts 
say  that  this  is  the  best  time  to  reach  new 
car  prospects  with  radio  commercials. 
But  in  this  example,  one  spot  on  each  of 
the  five  leading  stations,  during  this  peak 
driving  time,  will  reach  only  3  out  of  20 
prospects. 

Or,  a  dealer  could  try  tv.  Buy  a  spot  on 
each  of  the  5  leading  tv  channels  during 
evening  prime  time,  and  you  reach  6  out 
of  20  prospects. 

But  nobody  buysjust  I  radio  spot,  or  1 
tv  spot.  You  buy  lots  of  spots,  on  lots  of 
stations.  And  that’s  Just  it.  You  have  to 
buy  lots  of  spots,  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  coverage  of  one  newspaper  ad.  You 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Newspaper  s  upscale  reader 
right  for  automobile  ads 

By  Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr. 


The  pattern  of  newspaper  reading  is 
upscale.  In  our  car  dealer  association 
presentation,  for  example,  we  show  that 
the  pattern  of  newspaper  reading  by 
adults  by  income  is: 

Household  income 

SI 5,000  &  over 
S 1 0,000-$  14,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
under  S5,(K)0 

Television  reverses  this  pattern. 
Affluent  consumers  watch  less  TV.  The 
number  of  viewing  hours  per  week 
among  adults  w  ith  household  incomes  of 
S25.0(K)  and  over  is  one-third  that  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  households  with  less  than 
$5.(K)0. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  “1974  Survey  of  Purchases  and 
Ownership,'*  on  the  purchase,  owner¬ 
ship,  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  again 
demonstrates  the  exceptional  impor¬ 
tance  of  upper  income  households  in  this 
market.  How  important  higher  income 
households  are  to  the  motor  vehicle 
market  is  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the 
tables  that  divide  the  households  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  into  four  equal  in¬ 
come  groups  or  quartiles. 


VEHICLE  OWNERSHIP 


Income 

1  or  more 

quartile 

vehicles 

Lowest  25% 

56.5% 

Next  25% 

85.3 

Next  25% 

93.7 

Highest  25% 

95.2 

2  or  more  3  or  more 

%  of  motor 

vehicles 

vehicles 

vehicles  owned 

14.4% 

2.3% 

13.6% 

33.5 

4.6 

22.9 

57.1 

10.7 

29.8 

73.3 

22.8 

33.7 

100.0% 

Although  the  incidence  of  ownership 
of  motor  vehicles  is  very  widespread,  the 
number  of  households  owning  more  than 
one  vehicle  is  selective  by  income.  The 
column  reporting  the  percent  of  vehicles 
owned  shows  that  the  top  half  of  the 
market  owns  63.59f  of  the  vehicles  and 
the  bottom  half  owns  36.5%. 

(Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr.  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing,  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  Inc.) 
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%  of  adults  reading  “yesterday" 

82% 

79 

69 

_ 6I _ 

Households  in  the  highest  income 
quartile  drive  nearly  four  times  as  much 
as  those  in  the  lowest  quartile.  This 
suggests  that  high  income  households  are 
important  to  the  marketing  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  aftermarket  products  as  well 
as  motor  vehicles. 

MILES  DRIVEN  PER  YEAR 
Income 

quartile  Miles  per  household  (000)  % 


Lowest  25% 

6.6 

10.0% 

Next  25% 

14.8 

22.5 

Next  25% 

19.0 

28.9 

Highest  25% 

25.4 

.38.6 

l(K).09? 

Households  in  the  highest  income 
quartile  account  for  46%  of  the  new  cars 
purchased  and  nearly  half  of  the  net  ex¬ 
penditures  (after  deducting  the  value  of 
trade-ins)  on  new  passenger  cars. 
Households  in  the  lowest  income  quar¬ 
tile  account  for  only  8.2%  of  new'  car 
purchases  and  7.6%  of  new  car  expendi¬ 
tures. 


NEW  CAR  PURCHASING 


InPAiYip 

No.  of  new  cars  purchased 

lllCvlllv 

quartile 

per  too  households 

% 

Lowest  25% 

3.9 

8.2 

Next  25% 

8.3 

17.5 

Next  2.5% 

13.3 

28.0 

Highest  25% 

22.0 

46.3 

100.0% 

Net  avg.  expenditures  on 
new  passenger  cars 


$  per  household 

% 

$138 

7.6% 

293 

16.2 

510 

28.2 

867 

48.0 

100.0% 

Gnly  in  the  case  of  used  cars  does  the 
highest  income  quartile  buy  fewer  than 
their  share  of  population.  The  25%  of 
households  with  the  highest  incomes  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  20%  of  used  car  pur¬ 
chases.  However,  they  spend  more  for 
their  used  cars  than  other  income  quar¬ 
tiles.  and  wind  up  accounting  for  about 
one-third  of  the  money  spent  for  used  car 
purchases. 

USED  CAR  PLRCHASINC; 


Income 

of  used  cars  purchased 

quartile  per 

100  households 

% 

Lowest  25% 

13.3 

17..3% 

Next  2.5% 

20.8 

27.0 

Next  2-5% 

22.9 

29.8 

Highest  2.5% 

19.9 

25.9 

l(K).()% 

Net  avg.  expenditures  on 
used  passenger  cars 


$s  per  household 

% 

$124 

12.6% 

241 

24.5 

294 

29.8 

326 

33.1 

100.0% 

Ads  promote  one 
tv  tab  section 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  launched  its 
ill  new  TV  CLOSEUP  section  on 
January  I5,  I978  with  a  month-long  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  that  includes  radio 
and  television  spots,  outdoor  boards  and 
print  advertising  in  non-competitive 
newspapers. 

Major  theme  of  the  6()-second  radio 
and  30-second  television  commercials  is 
“It's  new  and  it's  free  in  the  Sunday 
PD.”  A  secondary  theme  is  “The  big  TV 
addition  to  the  Sunday  edition."  Rhythm 
sound  tracks  stress  the  features  found  in 
the  tabloid-size  tv  section. 

The  production  package  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith.  Inc., 
the  Plain  Dealer's  advertising  agency,  in 
cooperation  with  Berg-Albert.  Inc.  of 
Los  Angeles. 

This  advertising  campaign  announcing 
the  addition  of  TV  CLOSEUP  to  the 
newspaper's  Sunday  edition  is  the 
largest  special  “spot”  campaign 
mounted  by  the  Newhouse  paper  in  the 
last  10  years,  according  to  Jacob  C. 
Rosenheim,  promotion  director. 
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hat  to  Print? 


▼  ▼ 

I  hero  is  a  great  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  say 
that  the  newspapers  ought  to  limit  the  amount  of 
news  they  print; 

that  certain  kinds  of  news  ouglit  not  to  he  published. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  any  abstract  position 
on  that  line;  hut  I  have  always  felt  that  whatever  the 
divine  Providence  permitted  to  occur,  1  was  not  too 
proud  to  report.” 

(.lunli  y  Dunn 
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An  ideal  auto  campaign 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  devised  an  advertising 
schedule  for  automotive  dealer  associations. 

I'he  recommendation  calls  tor  a  weekly  schedule  ot 
page  (SOO-line)  black-and-white  ads  to  appear  in  alternate 
Thursday  and  Kriday  editions  of  the  daily  newspaper — 
stressing  warranty  terms,  service  arrangements  or  detailed 
mechanical  and  styling  features.  It  also  recommends  an  oc¬ 
casional  schedule  of  4()()-line  black-and-white  ads  in  the 
Sunday  paper — stressing  price,  value  and  purchase  terms. 

The  following  calendar  of  insertion  dates  is  proposed  for 
dealer  associations  who  use  a  newspaper: 

I.  Post-introductory  period 

1  800 — line  ad  per  week  (12  weeks)  9.600 

I  400 — line  ad  every  other  Sunday  (16  weeks)  3.2(K) 

II.  Mid-year  model  change 

I  800 — line  ad  per  week  (8  weeks)  6.400 

III.  Spring  selling  period 

I  800 — line  ad  per  week  (8  weeks)  6.400 

I  400 — line  ad  each  Sunday  (8  weeks)  3.2(X) 

IV.  Summer  clean-up 

I  800 — line  ad  per  week  (6  weeks)  4.8(K) 

TOTAL  INSERTIONS  50  ads 
TOTAL  IdNAGE  33.600  lines 


Community  acquires 
4  weeklies  from  Wick 

The  Denvei-based  Community  Publi¬ 
cations  Company,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
has  purchased  4  weekly  newspapers 
headquarteied  in  Brighton.  Colo.,  fiom 
Wick  Newspapers  of  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

The  papers  are:  the  Brif’liton  Blade, 
I  t.  Lii/Hoii  Press,  Coiiiiiieree  City  News 
and  the  Marketplaee.  Combined  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  28.000.  No  sales  price  was 
disclosed. 

According  to  Thomas  E.  Noonan. 
Community  Publications  president,  the 
weeklies  w  ill  be  published  by  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company.  Brighton  News¬ 
papers.  blank  H.  Newell,  who  headed 
the  Brighton  operations  for  Wick  News¬ 
papers.  has  been  named  publisher. 

Besides  the  newspapers.  Community 
acquired  the  lO.tKH)  square  foot  Blade 
building  in  downtown  Brighton  plus  rent¬ 
ed  satellite  offices  in  Ft.  Lupton  and 
Commerce  City. 

fhe  papers  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  these  facilities.”  Noonan 
said.  “However,  to  provide  greater  page 
and  color  capacity,  we'll  print  on  our 
presses  in  Denver." 

Community  Publications  also  includes 
the  16  Sentinel  Newspapers  serving  sub- 
urban  Denver.  Colorado  Gaestiinide 
magazine  and  Colorado  Graphics. 


And  three  car  families.  And  even  four  car 
families.  In  fact.  58%  of  the  adult  readers 
of  The  Times  Union  •  Knickerbocker 
News  combination  live  in  households  that 
have  two  or  more  cars. 

Multiple  car  households  mean  money 
to  sjDend  —  and  no  other  advertising 


medium  in  the  Albany  metro  market 
reaches  more  of  the  people  who  have 
money  to  spend,  than  The  Times  Union  • 
Knickerbocker  News  combination. 

Call  Chris  Cunningham.  Jr.  at  (518) 

453  5680  or  your  blearst  Advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  and  find  out  what  you  auto  know. 


c:<ipital  Newspapers  Group  •  Albany,  N.Y. 

Morning  &  Sunday  Times-Union  •  Evening  Knickerbocker  News 
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In  an  all-new  daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip  starting  April  3rd 
in  leading  newspapers  including; 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  Seattle  Times  Dayton  News  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Chicago  Tribune  Philadelphia  Inquirer  San  Antonio  Light  Minneapolis  Star 

NewYorkNews  TampaTribune  TulsaWorld  Pittsburgh  Press 

Baltimore  Sun  Nashville  Banner  Fort  Lauderdale  News  Atlanta  Constitution 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  Birmingham  News  Tucson  Star  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mail 

Detroit  Free  Press  San  Diego  Union  Sacramento  Bee  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


CONTACT:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC, 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  •  212  949-3416 

Robert  S.  Reed  Don  Michel  Welter  Mahoney 

PnaMmnt  Editor  Sales  Manager 

*Superman,  a  $30  million  motion  picture  starring  Marlon  Brando 
and  Gene  Hackman,  will  be  released  in  December. 


Auto  writers 

(Continiii'd  from  ptifie  13) 


agaiPNl  automotive  writers  today.  “Too 
many  automotive  w'litersjust  parrot  De¬ 
troit  on  everything,"  says  a  leading 
spokesman  tor  the  insurance  industry. 
"They  get  their  stories  and  leads  from 
Detroit  and  they're  worried  that  if  they 
report  critically  on  what  Detroit  tells 
them,  they'd  be  cut  off,  and  out  of  busi¬ 
ness." 

Jerry  f  lint,  a  Detroit-based  New  York 
Times  reporter  for  16  years,  now  cover¬ 
ing  labor  news  for  the  Times,  also  feels 
that  the  quality  of  today's  auto  reporting 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  "Few  repor¬ 
ters  go  much  beyond  the  handout,  and  I 
can  think  of  only  two  who  have  ever 
personally  tested  an  air  bag  for  safety," 
Flint  said. 

"I  don't  think  you  find  the  same  stan¬ 
dards  in  auto  reporting  that  you  find  in 
the  other  areas,"  Flint  said,  “and  yet 
there  are  a  lot  of  hard  news  topics  to 
cover — new  car  changes;  gimmicks  to 
improve  ratings  on  government  tests  that 
don't  really  improve  economy  on  the 
road,  or  even  on  the  government  tests; 
new  emission  standards — but.  for  some 
reason,  few  reporters  seem  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  these  topics,  and  even  less 
seem  to  care." 

One  of  the  more  questionable  prac¬ 


tices  in  the  automotive  news  reporting 
area,  according  to  editorial  people,  is  the 
"two-hatter"  situation  in  which  a  pa¬ 
per's  auto  editor  will  also  double  as  the 
auto  ad  salesman.  Fred  Stafford,  a 
former  auto  editor  with  the  Boston 
Hernlil  Ameriean,  now  with  a  Detroit- 
based  auto  magazine,  said  that  a  "two- 
hatter"  situation  existed  at  his  paper 
until  he  was  appointed  auto  editor  and 
ended  the  practice.  "The  guy  1  replaced 
as  auto  editor  at  the  Flerald-American 
was  also  responsible  for  national  auto  ad 
sales,"  Stafford  said.  “He  never  did  any¬ 
thing  objectively.  He  would  take  each 
press  release  sent  to  him,  paste  his  name 
across  the  top,  and  that's  what  would 
appear  in  the  paper.  Whenever  there  was 
an  auto  show  in  Boston,  he'd  run  a  spe¬ 
cial  auto  advertising  section  in  the  paper, 
and  the  amount  of  editorial  space  each 
manufacturer  received  was  strictly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  ad  space 
each  bought,"  Stafford  said. 

Stafford  faults  newspaper  executives 
for  the  overall  poor  situation  he  believes 
exists  in  the  auto  reporting  field.  "Buy¬ 
ing  a  car  is  ultimately  the  most  costly 
investment  you'll  ever  make,"  Stafford 
said,  “because  you  must  do  so  every 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  costs  of 
keeping  cars  running  are  so  high.  Yet 
newspapers  just  don't  try  to  give  au¬ 
tomotive  topics  the  hard  type  of  cover¬ 
age  they  deserve,  and  seem  to  consider 


the  whole  auto  reporting  area  as  one 
meriting  nothing  more  than  regular  'puff 
pieces.'  "  Stafford  believes  this  careless 
attitude  projects  downward  to  the  auto 
editors  themselves,  and.  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  few  good  ones  remain  in  the  field. 
“I  get  aggravated  when  1  go  to  the  press 
introduction  for  a  new  car.  and  find  out 
that  many  of  my  ‘associates'  know 
hardly  anything  about  automobiles, 
many  even  unable  to  operate  a  standard 
shift,"  Stafford  said. 

“As  a  group,"  the  New  York  Times' 
Jerry  Flint  said,  summing  up  the  opinion 
of  many,  "auto  writers  and  reporters  just 
haven't  been  winning  any  Pulitzer  prizes 
lately." 

Critics  inside  and  outside  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  automotive  news  reporting  feel 
that  not  enough  good,  hard  reporting  is 
being  done.  But  what  about  Detroit?  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  comments  from  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  at  General  Motors  Corp.,  Pon¬ 
tiac  and  Chrysler: 

“Automotive  news  reporters  today  are 
top-notch."  says  Chris  Edmonds,  on  the 
news  relations  staff  at  GM.  "They're 
even  more  top-notch  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago."  Edmonds  feels  that 
automotive  news  editors  do  dig  past  the 
news  releases  Detroit  sends  out.  “We're 
always  getting  calls  and  queries  on  the 
releases  we  generate."  according  to  Ed¬ 
monds. 


Corner  the  Auto  Market! 


The  best  way  to  reach  this  market  is  to  buy  the 

#b£»erUer  Reporter 
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WASHINGTON,  PA. 


Represented  nationally  by 
LANDON  ASSOCIATES 


"Automotive  news  editors  are  much 
more  professional  today,  and  1  think  the 
biggest  reason  is  that  you  find  fewer 
two-hatters'  in  the  business,"  according 
to  Dick  Thompson  of  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Pontiac.  "The  two-hatters  were 
always  very  good  friends  of  ours,  but  I 
much  prefer  to  deal  with  a  tough,  profes¬ 
sional  reporter.  I'd  rather  win  my  way 
into  newspaper  print  with  meaty  stories 
and  quality  photos  than  get  editorial 
space  because  our  ad  department  has 
paid  for  a  few  ads  in  someone's  paper." 

Frank  Wylie,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Chrysler's  U.S.  auto  sales,  feels 
that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  automo¬ 
tive  news  reporters  as  a  group — “There 
are  some  excellent  people,  some  average 
people,  and  some  noticeably  uninformed 
people” — but  he  does  feel  that  not 
enough  automotive  news  reporting  is 
being  done.  "Buying  a  car  is  the  second 
most  expensive  investment  most  people 
will  ever  make,  and  automotive  news  de¬ 
serves  more  coverage.  Almost  every 
paper  has  a  real  estate  editor,  but  au¬ 
tomotive  news  editors  are  often  hard  to 
find.” 

Bob  Irvin,  a  former  automotive  news 
editor  for  the  Detroit  News  for  12  years, 
author  of  the  syndicated  column  “Auto 
Week,"  appearing  in  over  200  newspa- 
ers,  and  editor-at-large  for  Automotive 
News,  is  considered  by  newspaper  and 
magazine  people  alike  to  be  one  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  Oakland  Press  is  Michigan’s  best  newspaper. 

Says  who?  The  Michigan  Press  Association.  That’s 
who.  And  that’s  good  enough  for  us  and  even  better  for 
our  77,000  readers.  We  won  the  Sweepstakes  Award  for 
General  Excellence  and  four  1st  place  reporting  and 
typography  awards.  Our  readers  won  too,  because  that 
award  means  they’re  getting  the  best.  Published  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  The  Oakland  Press  is  the  third 
largest  newspaper  in  the  competitive  Detroit  market. 

Third  largest  doesn’t  count. 

Best  does. 

The  Oakland  Press 


Pontiac,  Michigan 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Corporation,  Inc. 
New  York 


Roundtable 

(Conliinicil  Jroin  pa^e  14) 


mean:  silly  dealer  commercials  run  just 
for  attention's  sake.  Well,  you  can  get 
attention  hy  standing  in  Macy's  window 
w  ith  your  pants  down,  but  1  don't  think  it 
will  improve  your  business  in  any  way. 
We  want  to  show  dealers  how  much 
more  business  they  can  get  by  putting 
their  money  into  meaningful  and  infor¬ 
mative  newpaper  advertising,  instead  of 
the  kind  of  senseless,  attention-getting  tv 
spots  often  seen  on  tv. 

Kimball:  Newspapers  have  a  difficult 
time  dealing  with  agencies  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  Many  agencies  represent  national 
accounts  and  are  accustomed  to  place 
advertising  in  the  top  25  or  the  top  50 
markets.  It's  easier  to  buy  tv  in  those 
markets  than  it  is  25  or  50  newspapers, 
and  I  think  agencies  start  making  blanket 
assumptions  that  it's  easier  then  to  buy 
tv  in  all  instances,  instead  of  newspapers, 
when  you  want  good  wide  coverage. 

Corradi:  I  think  another  consideration 
is  that  certain  auto  manufacturers  rec¬ 
ommend  to  their  dealer  associations  that 
they  use  tv  in  order  to  amortize  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  costs  of  television  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Murphy:  Does  Detroit  attempt  to 
caress  newspaper  auto  editors  with  Jun¬ 
kets  and  other  PR  in  order  to  effect 
editorial  coverage? 

L'rbanski:  I  can  answer  by  saying  that, 
in  recent  years,  the  opposite  has  been 
true.  The  factories  have  had  less  elabo¬ 
rate  press  junkets,  and  usually  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  for  their  own  coverage  of  such 
events.  Also  most  newspapers  just  back 
away  from  company-financed  auto  an¬ 
nouncements  and  press  releases. 

Murphy:  What  about  the  continuity 
situation?  Is  there  any  difficulty  selling 
scheduled  auto  ad  programs  in  newspa¬ 
pers? 

Kimball:  We  never  approach  a  dealer 
association  or  a  manufacturer  with  an 
attempt  to  sell  a  single  ad.  although  you 
may  run  into  single  ad  orders  at  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  level. 

Tullar:  1  don't  think  any  newspaper 
would  ever  try  to  sell  a  dealer  association 
on  an  ad  campaign  that  didn't  involve  at 
least  a  13-week  or  a  26-week  schedule. 
I'm  not  saying  we  don't  get  one-shot 
deals,  not  only  in  automotive  advertising, 
but  in  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise  as 
well.  But  a  regular  ad  schedule  makes 
the  most  sense  and  that's  what  we  pro¬ 
mote. 

Corradi:  Ad  schedules  may  be  cus¬ 
tomary  at  the  local  level,  but  I  think 
more  continuity  is  needed  at  the  national 
level.  One  of  my  biggest  jobs  is  to  get  the 
factories  away  from  their  tendency  to 
use  newspapers  only  for  an  announce¬ 
ment  ad,  or  an  auto  show  ad,  or  some 
other  short-term  promotion,  and  to  get 
them  to  start  using  newspapers  on  a 


regularly-scheduled  basis. 

Murphy:  Will  Detroit's  new  smaller 
cars  have  any  significant  effects  on  the 
newspaper  industry's  posture  in  relation 
to  national  auto  advertising? 

L'rbanski:  1  think  newspapers  have  a 
golden  opportunity  here.  You  know,  for 
a  long  time,  we  categorized  ourselves  by 
the  cars  we  bought,  but  1  don't  think 
there  is  as  much  of  this  anymore:  other 
qualities  besides  general  size  and  engine 
power  are  becoming  important.  Descrip¬ 
tive  newspaper  copy  has  a  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  people  on  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  automobiles  today. 

Tullar:  I  think  newspapers  are  in  a  line 
position  to  capitalize  on  many  of  the 
changes  now  taking  place  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  since  consumers  will  need 
more  information  to  understand  these 
new'  changes,  and  newspapers  are  the 
basic  information  medium.  Red  Motley 
of  Parade  Magazine  used  to  say  that  all 
advertising  is  news,  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  being  informational  while 
broadcast  advertising  was  exclamatory. 
That's  true,  and  it  means  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  newspapers  everywhere 
today.  New  smaller  cars,  new  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  what  Detroit  is  going  to 
do  about  them  ...  it  all  means  longer 
copy  approaches,  both  on  the  local  and 
on  the  national  level.  That’s  where 
newspapers  come  in. 

Murphy:  Is  that  message  getting 
across  to  Detroit? 

Corradi:  1  tell  people  in  Detroit  that 
television  is  "prime”  time,  radio  is 
“drive”  time,  but  newspapers  are  “buy” 
time.  In  other  words,  when  an  ad  is 
placed  in  a  newspaper,  people  really  go 
in  and  buy  something,  whether  it’s  a 
toaster  or  an  automobile.  That’s  why 
newspapers  are  such  a  great  action 
medium.  Today,  when  you  have  new 
smaller  cars,  smaller-horsepower  en¬ 
gines,  new  technologies  such  as  front 
wheel  drive,  and  new  government  man¬ 
dates  in  terms  of  economy,  you  need  the 
print  capability  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  get  these  stories  across,  particularly 
with  all  the  legalities  and  disclaimers 
now  necessary.  I  don’t  think  Detroit  is 
going  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  fanciful 
radio  or  tv  commercials. 

Tullar:  I  agree.  This  business  of  flash¬ 
ing  a  big  car  on  the  tv  screen  with  all  the 
kids  running  out  of  the  house  and  jump¬ 
ing  into  it  is  almost  passe.  Detroit  knows 
it,  too,  because  of  the  stiff  competition 
they  are  getting  from  foreign  cars.  You'll 
notice  that  foreign  cars  advertise  with 
print  and  a  lot  of  copy — just  look  at  an  ad 
for  a  Mercedes  or  a  Volvo.  Detroit  is 
going  to  have  to  start  going  in  that  long 
copy  direction.  Today,  people  are  in¬ 
terested,  so  they'll  read  the  copy.  We 
notice  that  more  and  more  west  coast 
dealers  who  used  to  spend  large  portions 
of  their  advertising  budgets  on  tv  are 
now  coming  over  to  strong  continuity 
print  campaigns.  1  think  it’s  this  newly 


emerging  consumer  informational  need 
that  is  making  them  switch. 

Murphy:  Gentlemen,  thank  you. 

Trade  group  sponsors 
tour  for  news  execs 

National  Newspaper  Association  said 
that  23  executives  will  depart  February 
3.  for  a  3-week  study  and  research  mis¬ 
sion  to  Delhi,  Agra  and  Calcutta,  India; 
Dacca,  Bangladesh;  Kathmandu,  Nepal; 
Lahore,  Rawalpindi  and  Islamabad, 
Pakistan;  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to 
Kabul.  Afghanistan  and  Tehran,  Iran. 

A  brief  rest  stopover  has  been 
scheduled  in  London,  England,  with  the 
group  returning  to  the  United  States  on 
February  25. 

NNA  has  arranged  briefings  in  each 
country  with  heads  of  state,  other  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  business  and  press 
representatives. 

Participants  in  the  study  mission  are; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Westerfield 
(tour  leader).  Union  West  Union,  Iowa; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  E.  Baumgartner, 
The  Papers.  Inc.  Milford,  Indiana;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glenn  S.  Hage,  Reedley  Expo¬ 
nent,  Reedley,  California;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  H.  Hansen,  Jamestown  Sun, 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  K.  Henry,  Daily  News, 
Middlesboro,  Kentucky;  Miss  Peggyann 
Hutchinson,  Mail  Tribune,  Medford, 
Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  S.  Lesher, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
California;  Mrs.  Helen  Vance  Levenson, 
Passaic  Valley  Independent  Press,  New 
Providence,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Rouse,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel, 
Santa  Cruz,  California;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  R.  Seaton,  Hastings  Tribune, 
Hastings,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Freda  S. 
Thomas,  Kerrville  Daily  Times,  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Hastings,  Evening  Standard,  Milton, 
Pennsylvania;  Ms.  Dorotha  H.  Bradley, 
Brador  Publications,  Livonia,  New 
York;  Ms.  Mildred  R.  Wilson,  Brador 
Publications.  Livonia,  New  York. 

Science  writing 
grant  is  renewed 

The  American  Medical  Association 
has  renewed  its  annual  grant  of  $5,0{)0  to 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  in  support  of  fellowships  to 
train  journalists  in  science  and  medical 
reporting. 

The  grant  supports  the  council’s  Nate 
Haseltine  Fellowships  in  honor  of  the 
late  medical  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post.  The  fellowships  are  designed  to 
teach  working  journalists  and  journalism 
students  skills  required  to  report  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  medicine. 

Information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  William  J.  Cromie, 
Executive  Director,  Council  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing,  618  N. 
Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  111.  60302. 
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For  Distinctive  Coverage 


Reuters^ 
coverage  of 
the  national 
and 

international 
scene  is 
fresh  and 
distinctive 


THE  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT,  edited  in  New  York,  is  a 
well-balanced  mixture  of  copy  filed  by  Reuter  correspon¬ 
dents  around  the  country  and  from  overseas.  Their  ability 
to  deliver  what  U.S.  newspapers  require  is  reflected  in  the 
solid  play  we  get  day  in  and  day  out  for  domestic  stories,  as 
well  as  those  with  foreign  datelines.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  extensive  use  that  is  made  of  our 
copy  out  of  Washington,  where  our  bureau  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  producing  beats  and  exclusives  that  often  have 
far-reaching  economic  or  political  consequences. 

Whether  it’s  breaking  news  or  feature  material . 

THE  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  is  designed  to  have  the 
maximum  reader  appeal.  It  is  delivered  on  a  silent,  ribbon- 
model  EXTEL  teleprinter.  It  is  upper  and  lower  case  and 
fully  compatible  with  video-editing  computers. 


I  am  interested  in  reading  more  about  THE 
REUTER  NEWS  REPORT.  Please  send  me  a  full 
day's  run  of  the  Report  and  information  about 
the  service. 

Please  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  Manager 
Media  Services,  Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019  or  call  (212)  582-4030. 
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New  car  prospects  consult  auto  ads  several  times  a  week. 


Car  sales 

{Continued  from  pane  15) 


would  have  to  buy  6  times  the  radio  spots 
in  that  Detroit  example,  just  to  increase 
the  coverage  from  3  to  6  out  of  20  pros¬ 
pects. 

But.  Just  one  ad.  in  each  of  the  2  daily 
papers  in  Detroit,  will  reach  14  out  of  20 
prospects. 

Because  newspapers  provide  the 
broad  coverage  you  need.  Newspapers, 
in  fact,  are  your  super  highway  to  sales. 

And  newspaper  readership  is  highest 
among  the  best  new  car  prospects.  The 
people  to  reach  with  new  car  advertising 
messages. 

Upper  income  adults,  for  example,  are 
better-than-average  newspaper  readers. 
Remember  that  was  said  earlier,  three- 
fourths  of  all  adults  read  the  paper  on  the 
average  week  day.  Well,  among  those 
who  make  $I5.0(K)  or  more  a  year,  read¬ 
ership  climbs  to  829f. 

And  here's  another  way  to  look  at  new 
car  prospects.  People  who  purchase  new 
cars  more  frequently.  They  are  better 
than  average  newspaper  readers,  too. 

And  people  who  own  more  than  one 
car.  All  of  the  best  prospects  are  the  best 
newspaper  readers. 

But  television  does  it  just  the  other 
way  around.  TV  does  its  best  job  cover¬ 
ing  the  people  w  ho  are  the  least  likely  to 
buy  new  cars.  The  best  prospects,  the 
upper  income  people,  are  the  ones  who 
watch  the  least  tv.  watching  a  total  of 
less  than  20  hours  a  week. 

And.  of  course,  some  people  just  don't 
watch  very  much  television  at  all.  Here 
we  see  that  one-f'ifth  of  all  adults  do  409? 
of  the  tv  viewing.  And  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  one-fifth  of  all  adults  watch 
hardly  any  television  at  all.  And.  re¬ 
member,  those  heavy  viewers  are  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  while  the 
light  viewers  are  the  upper-income 
people — the  best  prospects. 

How  does  all  this  translate  into  sales 
for  the  car  dealer?  Can  they  reach  pros¬ 
pects  successfully  with  tv?  Well,  the 
heavy  viewers,  who  soak  up  409f  of  the 
tv  viewing,  include  only  \5Vc  of  the 
people  that  they  want  to  reach,  the  new 
car  buyers. 

And  down  at  the  bottom,  that  209^  of 
the  adults  who  watch  practically  no  tv  at 
all — they're  going  to  buy  229?  of  the  cars. 
Or,  let's  take  the  2  lightest  viewing  fifths. 
That's  409?  of  the  adults,  accounting  for 
only  169?  of  the  total  viewing.  Yet  they 
buy  459?  of  the  new  cars. 

These  light  viewers  are  dealer's  best 
prospects.  But  a  schedule  of  tv  commer¬ 
cials  is  going  to  miss  most  of  these  prime 
prospects.  Now,  let's  say  more  spots  are 
added  to  the  tv  schedule.  Or  spots  are 
added  to  the  factory's  tv  schedule.  Does 
this  eliminate  the  mismatch  between  tv 
viewing  and  new  car  prospects?  No, 
what  it  does  is  pile  more  spots  on  the 


Every  day 
2-3  times  per  week 
Once  a  week 
Less  often 


heavy  viewers.  And  it  continues  to  miss 
most  of  the  good  prospects,  the  light 
viewers. 

Of  course,  one  buys  a  tv  schedule 
selectively,  so  that  you  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  audience.  And  for  automotive  ad¬ 
vertisers,  that  seems  to  indicate  sports 
programs,  such  as  football  because  the 
experts  tell  us  that  sports  programs  are 
what  all  the  men  are  watching. 

Well,  when  we  divide  the  male  football 
viewers  into  5  equal  groups,  we  see  that 
one-fifth  of  the  audience  is  doing  nearly 
half  of  all  the  football  watching.  But  they 
buy  only  169?  of  the  new  cars.  The 
light-viewing  fifth,  the  ones  with  better 
things  to  do,  account  for  only  39?  of  the 
viewing.  And  they  buy  109?  of  the  new 
cars. 

There  is  still  another  group — nearly 
half  of  all  men  watched  no  football  at  all 
during  this  2-week  test  period.  Yet  they 
buy  389?  of  the  new  cars. 

Can  radio  do  it?  Well,  there  are  so 
many  stations  to  choose  from,  in  any 
market,  that  the  total  audience  is  carved 
up  into  tiny  fragments. 

Take  a  look  at  this  example.  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  there  are  more  than  30  stations 
slugging  it  out.  And  the  top  station  gets 
only  39?  of  the  adult  listeners  during  peak 
morning  drive  time. 


9?  who  read  auto  ads 
309? 
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And  even  if  you  reached  all  the  radio 
audience  during  morning  drive  time,  you 
still  would  miss  a  lot  of  people.  Because 
only  229?  of  the  adults  are  tuned  in  to  any 
radio  station  during  the  average  quarter 
hour  of  morning  drive  time.  This  same 
pattern  of  fragmented  radio  coverage 
holds  true  in  any  market,  because  of  the 
vast  number  of  stations  on  the  air. 

But  newspapers,  with  their  broad 
coverage,  particularly  among  best  pros¬ 
pects.  can  bring  all  your  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  together,  where  you  can  reach 
them  all  at  once. 

But  there  is  one  other  very  important 
factor  to  consider,  something  that  these 
audience  measurement  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude.  That's  the  advertising  message  it¬ 
self. 

You  have  a  big  selling  job  to  do,  and  it 
requires  big  selling  power  to  do  the  job. 
To  tell  the  customers  about  the  product, 
and  price,  and  EPA  mileage  figures,  and 
features,  and  options,  and  warranty,  and 
availability,  and  service,  and  location, 
and  hours,  and  reputation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cram  all  of  this 
vital  information  into  a  30-second  tv  or 
radio  spot. 

But  in  a  newspaper  ad,  you  can  do  all 
this — and  more.  Take  it  from  those  who 
(Continued  on  pane  30) 
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Canon  is  making  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 
up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 
Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon’s  superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It's  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 


deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 
button. 

It’s  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 
Another  advantage:  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  “M”  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It’s  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  high  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization.  _ 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 

Better  still,  see  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824 
is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you’d  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We’ll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 


□  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  information  on  the  NP-1824. 

□  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied  Show  me 
what  the  NP-1B24  can  do. 


Name- 

Title— 


half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to 
reproduce  originals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  printouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double- 


Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER 


[£31824 


Cop'ier  Division  Canon  USA.  Inc. 


10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11040 


Comic  sections  touted  as 
prime  ad  environment 


Comic  sections  “really  don't  have  to 
be  an  albatross  around  the  financial 
neck"  of  newspapers.  Peter  Vogt,  vice- 
president  of  sales  for  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Press.  Inc.  told  a  recent  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  ses¬ 
sion  in  Atlanta. 

“Comics  needn't  drive  your  accoun¬ 
tant  to  drink."  he  said.  “Comics  should 
make  money  for  you  .  .  .  not  cost  you 
money.  The  comic  section  can  produce 
revenue  just  like  other  feature  sections  in 
the  paper." 

Vogt  called  comic  sections  the  “last 
unexplored  and  unexploited  source  of  ad 
revenue”  and  the  “last  frontier  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising." 

Vogt  said  comics  can  “virtually  be 
made  to  pay  for  themselves  and  do  so 
without  diverting  advertising  dollars 
from  other  sections  of  the  paper.” 

He  said  Jim  Chen  ier,  general  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Star  Syndicate,  “has  the 
figures  to  prove  it.”  Vogt  said  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  the  Toronto  Star  comics 
pay  for  themselves.  Chenier  estimates 
only  159^  of  the  money  spent  on  the  com¬ 
ics  was  “switch  money."  The  other 


85^//.  he  said,  was  new  or  incremental 
business. 

“In  the  three  years  that  the  Star  has 
been  pushing  their  comic  advertising, 
their  net  cost  of  printing  the  comic  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  reduced  from  S6.J5.000  to 
SIOO.OOO.”  Vogt  said.  “This  next  year, 
their  goal  is  to  he  in  the  black." 

Vogt  said  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
newspaper  ad  directors  go  along  with 
advertisers  who  say  they  don't  like  the 
atmosphere  of  comic  sections  for  dis¬ 
playing  products  and  don't  like  the 
people  who  read  them. 

“This  attitude  is  very  common  and 
we've  run  into  it.”  he  said,  “but  these 
preconceived  notions  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  facts. 

“In  1977.  a  survey  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  shows  that  649f  of  all  men  over  18 
years  of  age  read  the  comics — that's 
more  than  who  read  the  financial  pages 
or  the  entertainment  section”  Vogt  said. 

The  survey  also  pointed  out  that  over 
679?  of  all  women  readers  over  18  years 
of  age  read  the  comics,  according  to 
Vogt.  “Believe  it  or  not.  that's  more 
women  than  those  who  read  the  wo¬ 
men's  pages.” 

Vogt  said  the  comics  “compared  very 
favorable  with  other  media  in  teims  of 
market  coverage,  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion.  readership  and  cost  eftlciency.”  He 
told  ad  directors  “its  really  time  to  get 
your  clients  to  do  away  with  what  are 
now  dated  prejudices  and  look  objec¬ 
tively  at  what  the  comics  can  do  for 
them.” 

Arguments  that  the  lead  time  is  too 
great  for  advertisers  to  run  ads  in  comic 
sections  carry  little  weight.  Vogt  said. 
“With  our  new  printing  methods  and 
strategic  geographic  location,  we  need 
less  lead  time  than  other  feature  sec¬ 
tions.  including  rotogravure. 

“In  times  when  tv  and  radio  are  mak¬ 
ing  serious  challenges  to  other  print 
media  for  ad  dollars,  no  stone  can  be 
kept  unturned  to  keep  those  dollars  into 
newspapers  where  they  belong.” 

Loaded  newspaper 
trailer  stolen 

A  trailer  loaded  with  21.000  copies  of 
sections  of  Sunday  (February  12).  New 
York  Times  was  stolen  from  the  news¬ 
paper's  Carlstadt  printing  plant.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Times  said  the  pa¬ 
pers.  which  included  all  sections  except 
the  front  and  sports,  had  been  printed 
Thursday  afternoon  and  destined  for  the 
Buffalo  area.  A  new  shipment  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  valued  at  $13.1 10.  was  sent  to  the 
Buffalo  area  late  Friday. 


Rise  in  200  dailies 
noted  in  survey 

The  annual  survey  of  single  copy,  city 
zone,  street  sale  newspaper  prices  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  shows  659?  of  daily  newspapers 
sell  for  15c. 

ANPA  reports  1.229  daily  newspapers 
sold  for  I5e  in  1977.  among  1.866  news¬ 
papers  surveyed.  Meanwhile.  .393  news¬ 
papers  sold  for  20c  a  copy,  compared 
with  265  in  1976.  Newspapers  selling  for 
lOc  in  1977  numbered  198.  compared 
with  298  the  previous  year.  1.5c  news¬ 
papers  peaked  in  1976  at  1.264.  Prices  of 
newspapers  surveyed  ranged  from  .3c  to 
.30c  both  years. 

Sunday  newspapers  mostly  sell  for 
.3.V.  the  survey  shows.  Of  642  Sunday 
newspapers  surveyed  in  1977.  more  than 
309"?  (199)  charged  .35c ;  nearly  259? 
charged  more  and  449?  charged  less. 
Sunday  editions  ranged  from  lOc  to  75c. 


Auto  writers 

{Continued  from  pu}ie  20) 


leading  automotive  writers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  today. 

He  was  once  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
prize  because  of  his  1972  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  defects  he  discovered  in  GM 
motor  mounts.  His  insightful  and  influen¬ 
tial  reporting  on  this  problem  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  main  reasons  GM  was 
forced  to  recall  over  7  million  of  its  cars 
to  correct  this  potentially  hazardous  de¬ 
fect.  Following.  Irvin  comments  on  the 
subject  of  automotive  news  reporting  in 
general: 

“One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  that 
automotive  news  reporting  is  still  not 
considered  a  hard  news  beat  by  most  of 
the  newspapers,  and  you  don't  see  the 
best  reporters  either  assigned  or  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  area  .  .  .  people  covering 
the  auto  industry  don't  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  caliber  as  reporters  covering  the 
White  House  or  City  Hall  .  .  . 

“When  it  comes  to  automotive  news, 
there's  just  not  that  much  a  person  can 
write  about  if  he  isn't  working  out  of 
Detroit,  yet  only  a  few  papers  maintain 
Detroit  bureaus  .  .  .  most  of  the  hard 
news  in  this  field  emanates  from  Detroit 
or  Washington,  but  you  can't  cover  it 
properly  if  you're  sitting  in  an  office 
1 .000  miles  away  .  .  . 

“The  new  ethics  in  journalism  some¬ 
times  means  that  newspapers,  many  of 
which  will  not  allow  Detroit  to  pick  up 
the  travel  and  other  expenses  of  their 
reporters  so  they  may  cover  new  car  in¬ 
troductions.  won't  provide  the  expenses 
themselves,  so  the  reporters  don't  go. 
and  there's  no  coverage  at  all  .  . 
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The  Milwaukee  Press  Club  has 
presented  its  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Quill  award  to  Irwin  Maier  in  honor  of 
his  53  years  of  service  to  The  Journal 
Company.  Moier,  78,  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  The  Journal  Company, 
is  adviser  to  the  editors  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  He  also  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  The  Journal  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  WTMJ, 
Inc.  Knight  of  the  Golden  Quill  is  the 
highest  award  the  Press  Club  gives  in 
the  news  profession.  Maier  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  lifetime  membership  in  the 
club.  A  number  of  Maier's  relatives  at¬ 
tended  the  presentation  dinner,  in¬ 
cluding  a  brother,  Harold  Maier, 
managing  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press,  who  also  has  spent  53  years  at 
the  same  newspaper. 


Local  rate  guide 
published  by  ANA 

The  1978  edition  of  “Newspaper  Local 
Rate  Card  Service,”  designed  to  help 
advertisers  attain  maximum  results  from 
their  co-op  programs,  is  now  available 
from  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  New  York. 

An  aid  to  advertisers  and  agencies  in 
controlling  and  estimating  corperative 
advertising  programs  with  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  the  service  provides  the 
most  recent  local  advertising  rates  for 
more  than  1 ,500  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S.A. 

Included  in  the  service  are  such  data 
as:  open  rates,  volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
counts,  special  position  rates,  ROP 
color,  preprints  and  insert  rates  (where 
available),  neighborhood  edition  rates 
and  mechanical  specifications. 


Computerized  copy  system 
ordered  by  W.  Mass,  paper 


Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eui>le  has 
purchased  a  TMS-8  computerized  text 
management  system  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  The  system  will  allow 
direct  electronic  input  of  wire  service 
news  and  classified  advertising,  as  well 
as  on-line  editing  of  all  news  copy. 

The  Eagle’s  TMS-8  configuration 
comprises  DECset,  DECedit  and  DEC- 
wire  systems  for  complete  classified 
and  editorial  text  management  with  di¬ 


rect  output  to  2  Universal  Videosetter 
phototypesetters. 

Reporters  and  classified  ad-takers  will 
use  a  total  of  20  VT6l/t  terminals  for 
direct  copy  entry,  while  editors  will  use  7 
microcomputer-controlled  VT71/t  termi¬ 
nals  for  copy  review  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing.  Six  RK05  disk  drives  will  provide  a 
total  of  9  million  characters  of  on-line 
storage. 


1 


When  your  outlying  news  bureaus  senid  a  story 
over  the  easy-to-use  Rockwell-Goss  News 
Bureau  Systenn,  the  VDT  tells  you  right  away  if 
faulty  telephone  lines  interfered  with  your 
transmission,  so  you  can  transmit  again.  And  if 
the  line  is  temporarily  kaput,  you  can  store  copy 
for  later  transmission.  The  system  has  an 
intelligent  terminal  and  an  LSI  microprocessor. 
Its  low  initial  cost  is  followed  by  low  operating 
costs  and  low-cost,  easy  maintenance.  It’s  com¬ 
patible  with  your  existing  equipment,  too.  Get 
full  details  by  calling  Information  Products 
Marketing,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  Downers  Grove, 

IL  60515,  312/963-4600. 

Rockwell  International 

...whefe  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


“Don’t  be  dazzled  by  help  wanted  gains” 


In  the  last  year  classified  help  wanted 
has  moved  from  I59f  to  229^  of  total 
classified.  At  the  recent  INAE  meeting 
in  Atlanta,  Ray  Greene,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Classified 
International  Advertising  Services,  Inc., 
tempered  the  cheering  about  classified's 
explosive  1977  revenue  gain  of  I7.79f  by 
suggesting  to  INAE's  classified  commit¬ 
tee  that  they  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  overall  gains. 

What  concerns  Greene  is  the  volitility 
of  help  wanted  advertising  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  .12.19?  of  the  overall  growth. 
In  his  statement  to  the  committee  he 
pointed  out  that  in  an  8  month  period 
from  July  '74  to  March  '75  help  wanted 
had  a  609?  drop.  Then  it  turned  about  and 
in  the  period  from  May,  '15  to  November 
'71  it  soared  by  809?. 

What  Greene  was  telling  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  these  figures  is  that  the  classi- 
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lied  advertising  structure  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  $3.2  billion,  almost  299?  of 
newspaper  ad  revenues  last  year,  ur¬ 
gently  needs  to  broaden  its  base.  He 
urged  INAE  to  help  obtain  top  manage¬ 
ment  awareness,"  of  the  need  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  evaluation  of  classified  promotion 
and  staffing”  which  would  assure  other 
major  classifications  of  continuing  sales 
effort  and  development  against  the  day 
when  help  wanted  might  again  skid  and 
carry  with  it  a  great  part  of  today's  pretty 
revenue  picture. 

Volitility  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
help  wanted,  notes  Greene.  "We  foresee 
the  possibility  of  even  greater  volitility  in 
the  future,”  he  said.  “The  highest 
employment  figures  ever  (nearly  93  mil¬ 
lion  now  working)  could  mean  greater 
drops.  Conversely  with  4.2  million  less 
people  coming  into  the  employment 
market  this  next  decade  than  in  the  past 
decade,  plus  nearly  609?  of  the  married 
women  under  3.S  now  working  we  could 
have  real  shortages  in  the  labor  market 
forcing  even  greater  growths  in  employ¬ 
ment  linage. 

What  concerns  Greene  and  he  feels 
should  concern  the  industry  is  that  when 
linage  and  revenue  is  soaring  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  help  wanted,  a  classification  that 
depend  more  on  general  economic  condi¬ 
tions  than  on  individual  sales  effort, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  gains  in 
stride  and  neglect  other  categories.  For 
example,  Greene  pointed  out  that,  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  past  P/2  years  when  classified  in 
total  soared,  the  merchandise  classi¬ 
fication  remained  flat.” 

"In  England,”  he  said,  “where  we 
have  a  large  number  of  clients,  our  re¬ 
search  shows  that  Thomson  Regional 
Newspapers  who  broadened  their  base 
during  high  employment  periods  did  not 
suffer  the  losses  that  major  papers  did 
when  help  wanted  dropped  off.  In  fact, 
the  London  Sunday  Times  (weekly)  fol¬ 
lowing  a  suggestion  by  Bill  Golding  of 
Classified  International  developed  a  new 
"Business  to  Business  classification  that 
sold  1000  advertisers  and  brought  them 
over  $6  million  a  year  in  added  rev¬ 
enues.” 

Classified's  glamorous  help  wanted 
gains  camouflaged  serious  inroads  that  tv 
has  made  in  two  of  classified  “Big 
Three”  classifications — automotive  and 
real  estate,  Greene  told  the  Committee. 

"In  doing  an  analysis  for  a  client  in  a 
major  city,”  he  said,  "we  came  across  a 
bombshell  in  local  tv  progress.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Broadcast  Advertisers  Re¬ 
ports,  in  13  of  the  top  U.S.  local  tv  mar¬ 
kets  where  auto/truck  dealers  are  in  the 
‘Top  Ten  Advertising  categories  in  1977, 
spending  increased  53.589?,  equal  to  a 


total  of  $37.6  million,  a  gain  of  $13.1  mil¬ 
lion  according  to  Classified  Internation¬ 
al's  calculations.  In  7  of  the  top  16  tv 
markets  where  “Builders/Real  Estate” 
were  in  the  “Top  Ten  Advertiser" 
category  spending  increased  for  local  tv 
by  58.879?,  for  a  total,  calculated  by  Cl 
over  $9.1.  a  gain  of  $3.38  million.” 

Singling  out  a  major  newspaper  in  one 
of  the  markets  for  study,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  while  tv's  share  of  market  for 
automotive  and  real  estate  rose  by  759? 
and  1579?  respectively  the  newspaper’s 
share  dropped  by  8.709?  and  11.9%. 

Greene  urged  management  to  carefully 
review  the  anatomy  of  their  classified 
gains  last  year  for  a  truer  picture  of  the 
department's  strength  and  weaknesses. 
They  might,  he  noted,  discover  this  kind 
of  picture  based  on  a  particular  news¬ 
paper  that  he  does  not  regard  as  typical: 

Total  linage  gain  'll  over  '76 . . .  159?. 

Help  wanted  linage  gain  .  .  .  45.1%. 

Total  linage  gain  without  help  wanted 
...  4%. 

Total  linage  gain  without  help  wanted 
automotive  and  real  estate  .  .  .  1.0%. 

M.A.N.  press  equipped 
with  presetting  system 

Albert  Limbach  Druck  und  Verlag- 
shaus  in  Braunschweig,  Germany,  have 
placed  an  order  with  M.A.N.  Mas- 
chinenfabrik  Augsburg- Nil rnberg  Ak- 
tiengesellschaft  for  a  newspaper  web 
offset  press  of  the  Colorman  35  type  on 
which  the  Brciunschweiger  Zeitung  is  to 
be  printed. 

Investment  plans  were  originally  tai¬ 
lored  for  letterpress.  After  extensive 
investigations,  however,  the  publishing 
house  decided  in  favor  of  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess  because  it  enables  better  printing 
quality  to  be  produced,  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  in  operation  and  offers  greater 
latitude  with  regard  to  overall  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  entire  press,  which  is  designed  for 
the  so-called  Berlin  format,  includes  23 
offset  inking  units  contained  in  6  Y-type 
printing  sets,  a  5-color  unit,  4  jaw  folders 
and  8  three-armed  reel  stands  with  au¬ 
tomatic  splicers  for  a  paper  roll  diameter 
of  1,250  mm.  This  will  be  the  first 
M.A.N.  newspaper  printing  press  to  be 
equipped  with  M.A.N.'s  MAVO  press 
presetting  system.  The  presetting  proc¬ 
ess  starts  with  the  scanning  of  the  copy 
and  has  as  its  result  the  completely  pre¬ 
set  machine. 

The  MAVO  system  includes  film 
scanners,  central  color  consoles,  au¬ 
tomatic  web  threader  and  register  pre¬ 
settings.  Equipped  with  a  blanket  wash- 
up  device  for  each  printing  unit  and 
waste  extraction  devices  for  the  folders, 
this  press — which  has  a  length  of  almost 
40  meters — will  be  among  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  production  plants  for  newspaper  web 
offset  in  Europe. 
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4-in-1 — South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  editor  and  publisher  Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr. 
looks  over  the  4-day  combined  January  30  edition  that  resulted  when  41  inches 
of  snow  paralyzed  the  city  and  Tribune  delivery  trucks  January  26  to  January  29. 
Abbreviated  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  issues  were  published  each  day  and 
finally  delivered  on  January  30  in  a  combined  Monday  edition  package.  The 
complete  January  26  Thursday  issue,  which  had  remained  stacked  on  trucks 
after  the  blizzard  first  hit,  was  also  delivered  that  Monday.  Many  Tribune 
staffers  walked  or  hitched  rides  to  work  during  the  weekend  snow  shutdown, 
while  others  checked  into  downtown  hotel  rooms. 


NOT  EVEN  THE  WORST  blizzard  in  the 


city's  history  January  26,  kept  Toledo 
(Ohio)B/ade  carriers  off  the  streets.  The 
first  day  the  snows  hit,  the  paper  man¬ 
aged  to  publish  50,000  copies  out  of  its 
normal  run  of  170,000.  Publishing 
capacities  increased  each  day  until 
things  were  back  in  full  swing  January 
30.  "If  the  blizzards  told  us  one  thing," 
executive  editor  Joe  O'Conor,  said,  "it's 
that  people  want  a  newspaper  so  they 
can  find  out  what  really  happened."  He 
also  said  that  the  Blade  is  planning  a 
special  8-page  section  which  will  recap 
the  entire  blizzard  story  and  provide  all 
the  significant  storm  stories  for  those 
who  were  unable  to  get  a  paper  during 
the  crippling  period. 
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How  well  Is  your  community  protecting  Its  citizens  from  these  dangers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  ideas  involving  10  topics  related  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You’re  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On... 
the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem. 

And  ft  tells  you  where  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 

Bloomington,  III.  61701  _ 

Piease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  you're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On. . 
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Car  sales 

(Continueil  from  [Wf’e  24) 


knov\  that  newspaper  advertising  really 
works. 

The  Chicagoland  Pontiac  dealers,  for 
example,  used  a  newspaper  campaign  to 
position  their  Grand  Prix  against  the 
competition  ...  to  show  the  Grand  Prix 
in  a  big.  bold  illustration  ...  to  show 
that  the  Grand  Prix  is  not  priced  out  of 
sight  ...  to  specify  the  car's  equipment 
.  .  .  and.  very  important,  to  support  the 
Chicagoland  Pontiac  Dealers. 

Jack  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee,  says  the  ad  cam¬ 
paign  was  "designed  to  generate  traffic 
into  the  show  rooms,  and  to  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  the  Grand  Prix  is  affordable, 
not  just  a  high  priced  sports  car." 

.South  Tacoma  Chevrolet  goes  right  to 
the  point  in  this  cleanup  ad.  with  descrip¬ 
tions.  features,  and  prices  of  27  difTerent 
models  in  stock. 

Herman  Swanson,  general  manager  at 
South  Tacoma,  says  "We  sold  nine  cars 
the  first  night  ...  we  ran  some  radio 
jingles,  but  it's  the  newspaper  that  gets 
the  customers  in.  They  can  see  it.  feel  it. 
and  retain  it.  rather  than  leave  it  up  to 
memory." 

And  this  Thunderbird  ad  makes  things 
easy  for  the  customer.  An  ad  features 
one  specific  model,  but  it  also  includes 
descriptions  of  eight  other  cars  in  stock. 

George  Krieger  says  the  kick-off  ad  in 
his  campaign  cleaned  him  out  of  Thun- 
derbirds.  and  was  as  successful  as  any¬ 
thing  he  has  ever  done.  "Newspaper  is 
the  primary  medium.”  he  says.  and.  "if 
an  idea  is  worth  spending  money  for. 
why  bury  it?  Follow  through,  develop  it. 
use  it  with  frequency." 

Obviously,  these  dealers  know  that 
newspaper  advertising  really  is  the  best 
way  to  inform  the  new  car  buyer.  Be¬ 
cause  new  car  buyers  rely  on  news¬ 
papers  for  their  information  about  what's 
going  on  in  the  car  market.  In  this  study. 
429f  of  the  buyers  named  newspapers  as 
the  best  source  of  information  about  cars 
for  sale.  Dealers,  of  course,  rate  very 
high.  The  other  advertising  media  rate 
far  down  the  ladder. 

And  the  nice  thing  about  newspaper 
advertising  is  that  newspapers  are  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  fit  the  requirements  of  any 
budget. 

You  can  buy  anything  from  a  classified 
liner  ad.  or  a  little  box  ad.  to  a  full  page, 
or  even  a  two-page  spread.  Or  a  special 
section  in  the  paper,  as  many  dealers 
have  done.  You  can  run  an  ad  in  black- 
and-white  .  .  .  with  one  color  added 
...  or  in  full  color.  You  can  run  all 
copy,  or  you  can  combine  copy  with  il¬ 
lustration. 

So.  newspapers  offer  you  the  right 
coverage  .  .  .  with  the  right  message 
...  at  the  right  cost. 
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Newspapers  bring  the  qualified  traffic 
into  your  showroom.  And  this  traffic, 
plus  your  salesmanship,  will  deliver  prof¬ 
its.  on  the  bottom  line. 

Newspaper  advertising:  the  car 
dealer's  road  to  prospects  and  sales. 


Cowles  gift  to  fund 
journalism  center 

The  Minnesota  Journalism  Center  will 
be  established  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  with  income  from  the  $2  million 
endowment  gift  of  John  Cowles. 

The  income  will  also  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Cowles  Chair  and  a  Cowles  Fel¬ 
lows  program  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  center, 
which  will  have  an  operating  budget  of 
approximately  $55,000  a  year,  will  be  to 
"facilitate  the  two-way  flow  of  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  university  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  profession  and  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  back  to  the  university."  Frank 
Sorauf.  dean  of  the  college,  said. 

The  gift  from  Cowles,  retired  chairman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  was  announced  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  October.  1976.  Plans  for  its  use 
have  been  developed  by  university  offi¬ 
cials  in  consultation  with  John  Cowles. 
Jr.,  son  of  the  donor  and  current  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company. 

The  proposal  for  establishment  of  the 
center  includes  plans  for  offering  work¬ 
shops  and  conferences  for  professional 
journalists;  serving  as  an  information  and 
referral  source  for  the  communication 
industry;  bringing  journalism  practition¬ 
ers  to  the  University  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  faculty;  and  arranging  work 
experiences  for  journalism  students  and 
faculty. 

The  Cowles  Chair  in  Journalism  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Cowles  Fellows, 
a  program  for  distinguished  media  practi¬ 
tioners  and  educators  to  visit  the  uni¬ 
versity,  will  be  instituted  in  1980. 

It  is  planned  that  the  chair  would  be 
occupied  by  a  distinguished  and  produc¬ 
tive  educator  or  practitioner,  preferably 
drawn,  at  least  initially,  from  publishing 
management . 

The  chair  is  designed  to  offer  in¬ 
creased  instruction  in  the  management 
and  economics  of  news  organizations.  A 
preliminary  annual  budget  of  $45,000  will 
be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

An  annual  sum  of  up  to  $25,000  is  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  Cowles  Fellows  program, 
which  will  bring  expert  practitioners  and 
educators  to  the  university  on  a  limited¬ 
time  basis. 

The  Cowles  gift  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  gifts  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  its  history. 


Attracting  marginal 
newspaper  readers 

The  Detroit-based  Market  Opinion 
Research  organization  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  marginal  newspaper 
readers,  and  suggests  ways  newspapers 
can  better  attract  and  hold  such  readers; 

•  Make  it  possible  for  readers  to  get 
through  a  newspaper  efficiently  and  eas¬ 
ily  with  shorter  sentences  and  a 
simplified  vocabulary. 

•  Newspapers  should  stress  their 
strengths,  particularly  those  not  avail¬ 
able  from  other  media,  such  as  depth 
reporting  and  the  most  complete  cover¬ 
age. 

•  Since  Americans  may  be  at  a  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  terms  of  daily  information, 
newspapers  should  promote  heavily  to 
keep  readers  involved. 

Defining  a  "marginal"  reader  as 
someone  who  has  read  a  newspaper  in 
the  past  week,  but  not  on  the  previous 
day,  MOR  has  found  that  marginals  can 
account  for  as  many  as  10-209^  of  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

MOR's  analysis  of  marginal  readers 
shows  that  they  tend  to  be  under  .^5, 
unmarried,  apartment  dwellers,  new¬ 
comers  to  an  area,  spend  less  time  at 
home  and  enjoy  leisure  activities  more 
than  the  heavier  newspaper  reader. 

NLRB  dismisses 
critic’s  complaint 

A  Newspaper  Guild  complaint  that  the 
Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times  violated 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by 
suspending  a  critic  for  3  days  for  refusing 
to  cross  a  picket  line  to  cover  an  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  dismissed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

David  Wagner,  a  member  of  Madison 
Local  64  of  the  Guild,  was  assigned  to 
cover  an  opera  at  the  University  Of  Wis¬ 
consin  Memorial  Union  in  May  of  1976, 
but,  when  the  time  came,  refused  to 
cross  a  picket  line  thrown  up  by  the 
Memorial  Union  Labor  Organization,  a 
group  employed  by  a  political  sub¬ 
division  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

In  April  of  1977,  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Eugene  George  Goslee  dismissed 
the  complaint  on  grounds  Wagner 
"failed  to  give  notice  of  his  intent  not  to 
cover  the  assignment,"  although  he 
knew  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
existence  of  the  picket  line. 

Subsequently  the  Guild  appealed  to 
the  NLRB,  which  delegated  authority  to 
decide  the  case  to  a  3-man  panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  John  A. 
Penello,  and  John  C.  Truesdale. 

The  panel  also  dismissed  the  Guild’s 
complaint,  not  only  on  grounds  Wagner 
failed  to  give  notice  he  wouldn’t  cover 
his  assignment,  but  also  because  the  pic¬ 
ket  line  was  set  up  by  employes  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  who  are  not  protected 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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Public  tv  station  ordered  to  give  free  time 


Jack  D.  Fox,  veteran  print  and 
broadcast  newsman,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Hollywood 
Reporter.  Fox  began  his  news  career 
with  the  New  York  Post,  where  he 
spent  12  years  as  a  reporter,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor.  In  1 963  he  switched  to 
television,  joining  CBS  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  assignment  editor  for  the 
network  newscast  with  Walter  Cron- 
kite;  and  shortly  thereafter  became 
assignment  editor  for  WCBS-TV.  He 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1966  with 
KNXT  where  he  served  in  producer  and 
management  capacities.  Earlier  this 
year  Fox  edited  the  Hollywood  Repor¬ 
ter's  47th  Anniversary  Edition. 

Pah  E.  Sc  hindi  kr  Jr.,  former  Boston 
Associated  Press  staffer,  later  statehoiise 
reporter  for  United  Press  International  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  the  past  year  on 
the  San  Francisco  public  relations  staff 
of  Bank  of  America — ^.joined  business 
department  reporting  staff  of  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  where  he  was  a  summer¬ 
time  intern  4  years  ago. 

*  ♦ 

Ai  Morrissky,  formerly  on  advertising 
staff.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — to 
East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ai.an  Oi  msthad,  former  editor,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Eveninfi  Herald,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Connecticut  Yankee"  statewide 
syndicated  editorial  page  column — 
named  “Connecticut's  Man  of  the  Year" 
by  “Fourth  Estate,”  continuing  program 
on  Connecticut  Public  TV  Network. 

SfC  ♦ 

Chari.f.s  F.  J.  Morsk,  city  editor  for 
past  four  years,  Hartford  Conrant — to 
editor,  Op-Ed  Page,  succeeding  Hknry 
McNulty — reassigned  to  editor  of  Life/ 
style  section  at  end  of  February  when 
Betty  Barrett  retires. 

Stan  Simon,  for  past  three  years  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor — to  city  editor.  Sali.y  Jo 
Restivo,  night  city  editor — to  assistant 
city  editor.  Lou  Golden,  copy  editor — to 
night  city  editor.  Linda  Giuca,  assistant 
Life/style  editor — to  food  and  fashion 
editor  and  associate  Life/style  editor. 


The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  first  time  ordered  a  public 
television  station  to  give  a  congressional 
candidate  air  time. 

The  order  was  sought  by  Paul  Gal¬ 
lagher.  the  l.abor  Party  candidate  in  the 
February  14  special  election  for  the  con¬ 
gressional  seat  vacated  by  New  York 
Mayor  FLdward  Koch. 

Gallagher  requested  air  time  on 
WNFyr.  a  New  York  public  television 
station  on  January  .S.  the  FCC  said. 

The  commission  previously  had  ruled 
that  public  stations,  as  well  as  commer¬ 


cial  stations,  are  required  to  give  candi¬ 
dates  reasonable  access.  Commercial 
stations  can  fulfill  their  obligations  by 
selling  advertising  time  or  giving  candi¬ 
dates  free  time.  Public  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  don't  sell  air  time  so  they  must  give 
candidates  free  time. 

The  commission  rejected  WNET's 
arguments  that  the  statute  is  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  vague  and  that  it  could  fulfill  its 
obligation  through  newscasts,  saying 
time  must  be  given  outside  of  news  pro¬ 
grams. 


THE  NEW  EE/80 


Just  two  of  87  good  things 
the  amazing  EE/80  can  do  for 
your  newsroom  or  bureau. 

1 .  Reporters  in  the  city  room  or  in  a  remote  bureau, 
may  scroll  back  antj  forth  through  their  complete 
or  incomplete  story.  It  can  then  be  storerj  in  that 
state  on  a  small  disc  and  later  recalled  for  review  or 
rewrite  in  full  or  split  screen  mode. 

2.  Editors,  reporters  or  rewritemen  can  custom 
program  up  to  42  key  tasks  per  terminal  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  individual  needs. 

Virtual  scrolling  and  user-defined  programmable 
function  keys  are  two  of  some  87  features  that  make 
Logicon’s  Executive  Editor/80  the  finest  VDT 
system  your  paper  can  have.  For  all  the  data,  contact 
Jack  Nicholson  at  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  St., 
Torrance,  CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 

LOGICON 
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103 —  The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— i.aurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEOITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s.  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-V\  Manual 

for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 

109— THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want- to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— Pu6//c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 

115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXTWIn  Illus¬ 

trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 

116—  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117—  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 

Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 

123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,3% 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.95 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  '"'ith  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.95 


128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Raffeity.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $10.95 


132— A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


138 — ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $7.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to^' 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


145-ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary' .on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  IIV4.  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152—  REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 

Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature— interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 

153—  THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 

Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $5.95 

154—  NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $9.95 

155—  GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $7.95 

158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 

161—  THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 

Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some¬ 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 

162—  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy, 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  4C)0 
pages.  $14.50 

163—  INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Sub¬ 
jects  include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  development  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$22.50 

164—  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$13.95 
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With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 


Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today 


Attn:  Circulation  Department 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  applied  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166 — LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


167— PHOTOGRAPHER’S  MARKET  1978— 

Classified  listing  of  1,616  places  for  the  photographer 
to  sell  his  photos — periodicals,  ad  agencies,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms,  book  publishers,  audiovisual  firms,  photo 
agencies,  etc.  Indexed.  390  pages.  $9.95 


168— WRITER’S  MARKET  1978— Classified  listing 
of  4,454  places  for  authors  to  sell  their  books,  articles, 
fiction,  fillers,  plays,  gags,  verse,  etc.  Indexed.  894 
pages.  $13.95 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


171— MYSTERY  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  edited 
by  Lawrence  Treat.  Twenty-seven  members  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  contribute  to  telling  aspiring 
whodunit  authors  how  theydunit,  including  how  to  get 
along  with  editors.  275  pages.  $8.95 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edited  by  Laura  Longley  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $6.50 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $6.50 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— 
George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


176-AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  328  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  tneir  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  wnich  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 

181—  EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 

Merrill.  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
“corporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  “The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 

182—  A  SURVEY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Ronald  G.  Hicks.  An  analysis  of  the  important 
mass  media— newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings— by 
the  director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Media-related  industries  such  as  wire 
services,  syndicates,  advertising  and  public  relations 
also  discussed.  372  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 

183—  UNION  PRINTERS  AND  CONTROLLED 

AUTOMATION  by  Harry  Kelber  and  Carl 
Schlesinger.  A  revision  and  expansion  of  Dr.  Kelber's 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1965  with  the  assistance  of 
Schlesinger  of  New  York's  “big  6."  A  history  of  the 
union's  policies  and  actions  over  116  years  culminating 
in  the  strike  against  the  6  major  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers.  Theodore  Kheel's  forward  calls  it  “required 
reading  for  every  negotiator."  Indexed.  300 
pages.  $6.95 

184—  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  HUMAN 
INTERACTION  by  Robert  D.  Murphy.  A  six-part 
analysis  of  the  individual  communication  processes,  the 
media  and  how  the  two  are  related;  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  media;  ownership  of  media;  content  and 
its  presentation;  audiences  and  how  they  respond;  new 
technology  and  new  opportunities  for  wider  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  information  process.  430  pages.  Indexed. 

$9.50 

185—  HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  “A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8V2  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186-UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  “Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187— THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  3A  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 


188— THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 
Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


189— THE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  by 

John  Hohenberg.  The  fourth  and  up-dated  edition  of 
this  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Principles  of  News 
Media  reflecting  major  changes  of  substance  and 
technology  in  American  journalism.  New  material  re¬ 
garding  computers  and  video  terminals  and  their  effect 
on  the  journalists  work,  interpretive  journalism  and 
investigative  reporting,  latest  court  decisions,  etc.  596 
pages,  indexed.  $12.95 


190-A  WRITER’S  GUIDE  TO  BOOK  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  by  Richard  Balkin.  A  “how  to"  book  on  author 
publisher  relationship  from  manuscript  submission  and 
correct  negotiation  through  editing,  design,  publication 
and  marketing.  Aimed  at  helping  authors  and  would-be 
authors  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  publishing 
process.  236  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  years.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Robert  Seltzer,  79 — retired  in  January 
after  a  58-year  newspaper  career,  all  but 
five  of  those  years  spent  at  the  Cleveland 
Press.  For  the  first  time  in  62  years  the 
Press  now  finds  itself  without  a  Seltzer 
on  the  staff,  the  celebrated  former  Press 
editor  Lx>uis  B.  Seltzer.  80,  having  re¬ 
tired  in  1966.  The  two  are  brothers.  Bob 
.Seltzer  covered  virtually  every  beat  and 
in  1959,  brother  Louis  asked  him  to  write 
a  five  day  column  about  personalities 
around  town.  From  1946  to  1959  he  had 
been  financial  editor. 

jf:  9f(  a|e 

Ladd  Neuman — to  sports  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  March  I.  replacing 
George  Puscas,  who  becomes  a  fulltime 
columnist.  Neuman,  with  the  Press  since 
1%7,  was  most  recently  assistant  city 
editor  in  charge  of  special  projects. 
Pucas  became  sports  editor  in  1966  and 
in  addition  to  his  column  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Free  Press  public  sports 
program. 

Hfi  Uti 

Ken  Workman — assigned  to  real  estate 
sales  manager  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  from  automotive  sales  manager. 
Paul  Robinson — to  succeed  Workman  as 
automotive  sales  manager. 

^  ak  * 

John  Goodrich — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Morninf*  News 
and  Daily  Eagle,  replacing  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  Bob  Fleischer — who  moved 
to  a  similar  post  with  the'  Naples  (Fla.) 
News.  Goodrich  joined  the  newspapers 
in  1976  as  editorial  page  editor  and 
previously  worked  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Michael  J.  Burke,  former  composing 
room  manager  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal — appointed  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Commercial- 
News. 
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Charles  L.  Byars,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 
since  December  I97.V — named  managing 
editor.  The  title  has  been  vacant  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Byars*  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  editor  Thomas  N.  McLean, 
who  continues  overall  responsibility  for 
news  and  editorial  functions. 

Byars  began  in  1957  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly.  Ninety  Si.\  News,  and 
later  was  with  the  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal  before  joining  the  Record. 

*  ♦  * 

David  A.  Copithorne.  a  reporter  for 
the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man — promoted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus,  also 
a  Gannett  Westchester  Newspaper.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the  Argus 
before  joining  the  Herald  Statesman.  He 
is  the  llth  Herald  Statesman  staffer  to 
become  an  edjtor  in  the  last  five  years. 

sk  *  * 

New  publishers  named  at  Gannett 
newspapers  include: 

Fred  G.  Eaton — from  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch,  New  Kensington-Tarentum. 
Pa. — to  succeed  Brian  J.  Donnelly  at 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press.  Donnelly 
moved  to  the  Wilmington  News  and 
Journal. 

Robert  T.  Collins,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chambershurg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion — named  to  succeed  Eaton  in 
Kensington. 

Marjorie  B.  Paxson,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise — succeeds  Collins  at  Chambers- 
burg. 

Steven  A.  Sti  dt,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Coloradoan,  Fort  Collins — to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  and 
its  sister  paper  the  Little  Falls  Daily 
Transcript,  succeeding  G.  V.  Brister, 
who  is  leaving  the  newspaper  business. 

*  Jk  * 

Gordon  T.  Morris,  previously  handled 
public  relations  for  Detroit  News — 
joined  Los  Angeles  Times  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  public  relations. 
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Two  Michigan  newspaper  executives, 
Thomas  A.  Riordan  (left)  and  George 
J.  Hagan,  have  been  named  to  key 
positions  with  the  Observer  &  Eccentric 
newspaper  group  of  suburban  Detroit. 
Riordan,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  is 
now  executive  editor  of  the  12  twice- 
weekly  O  &  E  publications.  Hagan, 
formerly  advertising  director  of  the  Mt. 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Macomb  Daily,  is  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  promotion 
with  the  chain.  Since  leaving  the 
Jackson  paper  last  March,  Riordan 
formed  a  newspaper  management 
seminar  firm,  TARCO,  and  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  seminars  on  a  limited  basis. 


Mike  Goeke — promoted  to  classified 
manager  of  the  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item 
from  retail  salesman.  He  replaced 
Richard  Guerrero,  who  was  promoted  to 
classified  manager  of  the  Russellville 
(Ark.)  Courier-Democrat.  Both  papers 
are  owned  by  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

David  Paige  Lynch — appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Banner  and  East  Cooper  Pilot.  For  9 
years  he  has  been  administrative  man¬ 
ager  of  Community  Publications  Com¬ 
pany  in  Denver,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company. 
CPC  publishes  a  group  of  16  suburban 
newspapers  in  Colorado. 

9k  4:  * 

JosEi'H  M.  Grii.i  (),  a  staffer  of  the  Mil¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Daily  News  for  more  than 
six  years — named  managing  editor.  He 
has  been  assistant  to  the  editor  since 
1976  and  will  continue  to  report  major 
stories,  take  photographs  and  write  his 
“Minor  on  Milford"  column. 

Editor  Nichol.as  J.  Tosches  will  main¬ 
tain  news  room  supervision  and  take  on 
additional  duties  supervising  expansion 
of  news  pages. 
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Promotions  within  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  Charleston  Newspapers, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  publishers  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  and  Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  include: 

Wii.i.iAM  P.  Stuti.er — to  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Ken  Pi.ant — to  metro  cir¬ 
culation  manager:  Bob  Ramsey — to  Daily 
Mail  circulation  manager,  and  Gene 
White — to  motor  route  supervisor. 

9ic  9|(  $|e 

David  G.  li.in — named  executive 
editor  of  two  Arizona  weeklies  published 
by  Territorial  Publishers  Inc.  of  Tucson, 
The  Arizona  Territorial  and  Green  Valley 
San.  He  was  formerly  night  managing 
editor  of  the  Mancie  (Ind.)  Star,  and  an 
instructor  in  journalism  at  Ball  State 
University. 

*  * 

Mark  Brouwer,  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
lard  (Ohio)  Times — elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Other 
officers  elected;  Ai.ex  Maciiaskee,  C/e\’c- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  vicepresident;  Harry 
R.  Horvit/,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Valley 
View,  chairman  of  the  board;  Paul  F. 
Rodenfels.  Washinfiton  Coart  Hoase 
Record-Herald,  treasurer;  Wii.i.iam  J. 
Oertee,  Worthington,  executive  director 
and  secretary  and  Paui,  R.  Ginoher,  Col¬ 
umbus,  general  counsel. 

Machaskee  was  also  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion.  Richard  Bruchs,  Beavercreek 
News — elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  and  Richard 
Chambers,  Ada  Herald — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  weekly  newspaper  Buckeye 
Press  Association. 

tfc 

E.  E.  Epps  Jr. — appointed  advertising 
director  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  and 
Sanday  News,  succeeding  C.  E.  Linden, 
who  has  been  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Epps  was  most  re¬ 
cently  editor  and  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  several  Ohio  com¬ 
munities. 

♦  *  * 

Jim  Miller — promoted  to  newly 
created  position  of  advertising  division 
sales  manager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
from  retail  advertising  manager. 

Marvin  Ivie — moved  up  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Mike  Hayes — to 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager,  both 
having  been  sales  managers  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Jordan — to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  as  labor  attorney  after  three 
years  at  the  corporate  headquarters  of 
the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  where  he 
most  recently  served  as  assistant 
employe  relations  counsel. 

Walter  P.  Alleri,  assistant  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Baffalo 
(N.Y.)  News — retired  after  46  years  with 
the  newspaper. 


Christopher  Primm  Pulitzer 


St.  Louis  appointments — 

•  Alex  T.  Primm  has  been  named  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company  from  vicepresident  and  general  manager,  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch .  Primm  remains  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

•  Glenn  A.  Christopher  succeeds  Primm  as  vicepresident,  newspaper 
operation  and  general  manager,  moving  from  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  will  remain  on  the  board. 

•  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  has  been  named  associate  editor  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  will  continue  to  hold  the  title  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  a  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  newspaper  in  Tucson.  Additional 
appointments  include:  Marvin  Kanne — assistant  to  the  publisher  and  director 
of  labor  relations;  Nicholas  G.  Penniman — to  assistant  general  manager;  and 

Ronald  H.  Ridgway — to  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


Katherine  Moore,  city  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (111.)  Reftister-Repahlic — 
named  managing  editor,  replacing  David 
Smith,  who  became  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladiian  Item,  both 
Gannett  newspapers.  Moore  has  been 
with  the  Rockford  newspapers  since 
1969. 

Ben  Rubendall — succeeds  Katherine 
Moore  in  the  city  editor  post.  He  moves 
from  the  Morninft  Star,  where  he  has 
been  assistant  city  editor. 

George  Lawson — named  director  of 
promotion  and  public  service  of  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers,  succeeding  Bii.i. 
White,  who  is  moving  to  Wisconsin. 

Harry  Whipple — named  advertising 
director,  replacing  Murray  Wicker,  who 
became  advertising  director  of  the 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Newspapers. 

Ronai.d  W.  Uecker — from  national 
advertising  manager  to  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Carlton  R.  Brown — recently  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Register-Republic  to  news  editor. 

sff  *  * 

Rob  Dalton,  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  at  Little  Rock  since 
1976 — appointed  to  a  new  news- 
administrative  position  in  New  York  ef¬ 
fective  March  1.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  supervising  and  developing  the  AP's 
interbureau  wire  which  serves  more  than 
900  American  newspapers.  Dalton 
worked  as  an  editor  on  the  New  York 
general  desk  before  moving  to  Little 
Rock. 

Larry  McDermoit,  AP  correspondent 
at  Lansing,  Michigan  will  be  Dalton’s 
successor  at  Little  Rock.  McDermott 
was  correspondent  at  Norfolk  before 
moving  to  Michigan  in  1976. 


Staff  changes  at  the  Colamhia  (S.C.) 
Record  include;  Dick  Hugi  ley — trans¬ 
ferred  to  news  editor  from  sports  editor. 
Doug  Nye — renamed  sports  editor  from 
the  news  staff,  where  he  was  the  paper’s 
columnist. 

Joy  Proper! — named  Accent  editor. 
She  joined  the  Record  last  October  from 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch . 

James  R.  Haney — resigned  as  news 
editor  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Daily  Independent. 

*  *  ♦ 

Otto  Wick — elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Dennis  F.  Lenart,  circulation  manager 
of  the  LaSalle  (111.)  Daily  News-Trih- 
ane — to  circulation  director  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (111.)  Commercial-News. 

4:  ^ 

Robert  D.  Nicoson — to  personnel 
manager  for  the  Colamhas  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  other  Home  News  Enterprises 
newspapers.  He  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  HNE’s  Plainfield  (Ind.)  Mes- 
senfter. 
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Agency  creates  localized 
campaign  for  Ford  group 


How  could  New  York  City  area  dnv- 
ers  possibly  relate  to  a  new  car  parked  on 
a  desert  hilltop  in  Arizona? 

They  never  could.  Those  beautiful 
ads  just  did  not  work. 

The  Ford  people  were  puzzled  that 
their  car  sales  figures  in  the  New  York 
area  were  lower  than  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  Ford  generally  takes  209^  of  all 
overall  auto  sales  in  the  U.S..  and  their 
experts  consulted  with  each  other  and 
saw  no  reason  why  Ford  couldn't  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  149?  in  New  York. 

The  key.  they  decided,  was  to  take 
Ford  out  of  the  desert  and  put  the  autos 
into  the  city. 

Jim  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  Group.  Inc..  477  Madison  Av¬ 
enue.  which  is  the  advertising  agency  for 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut 
Ford  dealer  associations,  concocted  the 
special  New  York  program  in  which 
Ford  decided  to  take  on  the  market. 

“Metro  New  York  auto  market  is  the 
toughest  market  in  the  U.S.  There  are 
cars  that  have  shares  of  the  metro  market 
that  don't  even  show  up  in  the  Midwest. 
The  New  York  automotive  market  is  so 
complex  that  no  single  manufacturer 
owns  it.”  Gallagher  explained  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Ptbi  isher. 

There  are  35  Ford  dealer  associations 
in  the  U.S.  These  dealer  associations 
represent  a  third  of  all  advertising. 

Ford  and  Gallagher  did  research,  and 
Gallagher  learned  that  people  in  New 
York  simply  could  not  relate  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  been  done.  Roy 
McKecknie.  creative  director  of  Gal¬ 
lagher.  came  up  with  “The  Gutsy  Little 
Street  Fighters”  ad  for  newspapers  pic¬ 
turing  Pinto  and  Fiesto  against  a  New 
York  City  street  scene. 

“America's  Toughest  Proving 
Ground”  is  the  name  of  the  Ford  ad 
campaign  in  New  York,  a  campaign 
begun  in  October  that  couples  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  3  states  with  television 
spots. 

Fifteen  newspapers  in  New  Jersey.  7 
papers  in  New  York  and  7  in  Connecticut 
were  selected  to  run  the  Ford  ads.  The 
New  York  papers  includes  the  3  main 
city  dailies,  in  addition  to  El  Diario,  the 
10  Westchester-Rockland  papers,  Suf¬ 
folk  Life  and  NewsJay.  In  New  Jersey, 
they  include  the  Bri(lf>epori  Post- 
Telef’iam,  Greenwich  Times,  Stamford 
Advocate,  Norwalk  Hoar,  Fairpress, 
Danhary  News-Times  and  Westport 
News.  Papers  in  Bergen.  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Union  City,  Elizabeth,  Bridge- 
water,  New  Brunswick,  Woodbridge, 
Asbury  Park,  Red  Bank,  Toms  River, 


saic  were  also  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  print  ads  are  lifted  from  the  televi¬ 
sion  commercials. 

What  New  Yorker  couldn’t  relate  to 
baseball  player  Whitey  Ford?.  Gallagher 
reasoned.  The  Thunderbird  ad  shows 
Whitey  pictured  over  one  of  its  latest 
models.  “You  don’t  Just  become  a 
legend  in  America's  toughest  proving 
ground.  You  earn  it.  Whitey  Ford  did.  So 
has  the  Ford  Thunderbird  .  .  ..”  reads 
the  newspaper  copy.  Ads  also  show  the 
Yankee  Stadium  and  the  Manhattan 
skyline. 

Several  years  ago.  according  to  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Chevrolet’s  Monte  Carlo  “owned 
the  personal  luxury,  intermediate-size 
market.”  As  of  October  1977,  the  Ford 
Thunderbird  was  selling  at  1289?  of 
Monte  Carlo,  he  said.  Gallagher  attrib¬ 
utes  this  sales  boost  to  the  newspaper 
and  television  advertising.  Ads  show 
Thunderbird  flying  over  New  York  City 
and  landing  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport. 

While  the  Gallagher  Group  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  use  creativity  in  its  news¬ 
paper  ads,  Gallagher  says  the  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  absolutely  “nothing”  to 
specifically  accommodate  or  draw  auto 
dealers  into  newspaper  advertising.  Gal¬ 
lagher  even  went  so  far  as  to  comment, 
“The  newspaper  business  is  dead  on  its 
ass”  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  create 
better  auto  ads. 

However,  Gallagher  complimented 
Don  Kirtz,  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  who  was  once  with  Doyle 
Dane  &  Bembach  and  Volkswagen,  for 
knowing  newspapers  and  the  automotive 


business.  Kirtz  does  a  good  job  going  to 
the  agencies,  Gallagher  said. 

“We’re  forever  seeing  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazine  people  on  how  to  bet¬ 
ter  use  their  media.  But  newspapers  do 
nothing — except  for  the  NAB.  Maybe 
the  NAB  has  preempted  individual 
newspaper  selling  efforts.” 

What  type  of  advertising  works 
best — ads  that  include  price  or  ads  that 
include  just  pictures  and  details  about 
the  product  without  listing  a  price?  Gal¬ 
lagher  answered  that  meaningful  reasons 
for  buying  the  product  work  best. 
“Showing  whatever  fulfills  a  person’s 
driving  needs  works  a  whole  lot  better 
than  straight  price  advertising.” 

Gallagher  said  Ford  may  use  prices, 
but  that  most  people,  because  of  reading 
periodicals,  know  the  price  of  a  car  be¬ 
fore  they  get  to  the  dealership. 

“It's  important  in  ads  to  list  what  a  car 
can  do.  and  particularly  in  the  location 
where  the  newspaper  ads  are  placed.  In 
New  York  we’re  letting  potential  Ford 
buyers  know  that  our  cars  can  take  on 
the  hairpin  curves  and  the  ’washboard’ 
driving  conditions.” 

The  kind  of  advertising,  he  says,  that 
made  the  auto  business  advertising  in¬ 
famous,  were  the  ‘bait  and  switch'  ads, 
and  this  is  what  Ford  advertising  is  trying 
to  avoid,  he  said. 

Gallagher  was  asked  what  importance 
color  has  in  car  ads.  He  said,  “Color  is 
important,  but  not  having  color  doesn’t 
eliminate  that  newspaper  from  getting 
our  car  ads.  The  New  York  Post  is  the 
only  New  York  city  newspaper  accept¬ 
ing  the  Gallagher- Ford  ads  in  simple 
color.  The  Westchester  group  of  news¬ 
papers  also  takes  the  color  auto  ads. 

Approximately  109?  of  the  auto  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  run  in  newspapers  is  placed 
nationally  through  the  headquarters  ver- 

(Continaed  on  pane  38) 


Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson  and  Pas¬ 
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Ailing  California  dailies  nursed 
back  to  good  health  by  new  owner 


An  improved  editorial  product  is  cred¬ 
ited  by  the  new  owners  of  the  (ilcinlale 
(Calif.)  Burbank  Daily  Re¬ 

view  and  the  7  associated  weekly  Star 
publications  with  putting  the  company 
back  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  papers  were  acquired  by  Califor¬ 
nia  Offset  Printers  (E&P.  August  14. 
1976)  from  Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga.  COP  is  owned  by  John  C. 
Hedlund.  Virgil  M.  Pinkley,  and  Robert 
P.  McCulloch.  Hedlund,  a  Glendale  resi¬ 
dent.  was  named  president  of  Glendale 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  Pinkley,  Glendale 
businessman  and  a  weekly  columnist  for 
Copley  News  Service,  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  McCulloch,  chairman  and  owner  of 
RPM  Industries  of  Los  Angeles,  serves 
as  chairman  of  GNl. 

In  a  January  “Newspaper  Progress 
Report. '■  signed  by  Pinkley.  he  states: 

“When  we  purchased  these  news¬ 
papers  they  were  definitely  on  the  down- 
slide  and  losing  considerable  amounts  of 
money.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
a  professional  and  highly  dedicated  staff 
we  have  turned  this  situation  around  and 
any  dry  rot  has  been  eliminated.” 

Pinkley's  personalized  report  was  sent 
to  readers  and  advertisers  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Pinkley  said  in  his  letter  that  “All  great 
newspapers  start  at  the  editor's  desk. 

For  this  reason  the  past  year  has  been 
spent  largely  in  improving  our  editorial 
product,  securing  the  right  people  to 
head  up  key  departments,  and  obtaining 
the  horses  necessary  to  develop  these 
fine  newspapers  into  even  better  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Editorial  improvements  noted  by 
Pinkley  were  the  addition  of  Common 
Cents,  a  syndicated  supplement;  special 
emphasis  on  week-end  Saturday  edition; 
enlarged  sports  department;  late  stock 
quotations  of  the  day;  improved  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage;  a  military  column  by 
retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Ira  Eaker;  and  a 
horse  rqcing  handicap  column. 

Pinkley  also  noted  that  the  papers 
have  acquired  several  “valuable  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features”  through  its  own  syndi¬ 
cate,  Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate, 
which  was  started  less  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  circulation  area,  Pinkley  said  it 
“now  handles  everything  ourselves” 
after  taking  control  away  from  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers.  He  said  questionable  circu¬ 
lation  was  eliminated  and  delivery  com¬ 
plaints  are  down  to  one  or  two  a  day. 
“We  have  enjoyed  steady  weekly  gains 
in  paid  circulation,”  he  said. 

In  the  advertising  area,  the  papers,  he 
said,  gained  5 1 7, .400  lines  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  over  1976,  and  classified  went  up 
19%,  with  a  net  gain  of  1,837,430,  while 
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national  advertising  shot  up  by  26%  for  a 
net  gain  of  .363,286  lines. 

Pinkley  said  some  of  the  new  accounts 
added  to  the  News-Press  and  Review  in¬ 
cluded  Market  Basket.  Barker  Bros.. 
Akron  Stores.  May  Company,  Sears  in¬ 
serts  as  well  as  those  of  K  Mart  and  the 
Glendale  Galleria. 

“We  continue  to  be  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  and  Ohr- 
backs  for  advertising,”  he  said. 

Pinkley  said  the  papers  will  publish 
shortly  a  special  edition  entitled  “Watch 
the  New  Glendale  Grow,”  dealing  with 
the  opening  or  completion  of  the  freeway 
network  which  surrounds  Glendale.  He 
said  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  there  has 
ever  been  such  a  publication  here,  and  it 
will  be  mailed  to  more  than  .S.OOO  firms 
and  executives  in  the  country  and  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ex-Fla.  publisher  dies 

Llewellyn  Chauncey  Brown,  91, 
former  publisher  of  the  St.  Retershuif’ 
(Fla.)  Evenin};  Independent  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  He  retired  from  the  newspaper 
27  years  ago.  His  father  headed  the  paper 
before  him.  For  32  years.  Brown  acted  as 
a  volunteer  observer  for  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  climbing  to  the  roof  of 
the  Independent  building  twice  daily  to 
record  weather  readings  and  see  if  the 
sun  was  shining.  Daily  sunshine  reports 
were  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Maj.  Brown's  “sunshine  offer”  of  free 
newspapers  whenever  the  sun  failed  to 
shine  during  a  24-hour  period. 

Edna  Davis  dies 

Edna  Staats  Davis,  84,  founder  of  the 
Weirton  (W.Va.)  Times,  died  February  6 
in  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Appointed  GM 
of  Time  group 

Allan  G.  Pilger,  circulation  manager 
for  Pioneer  Press'  17  suburban  Chicago 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  in  charge  of  the  7  west  suburban 
newspapers.  Pioneer  Press  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Time  Inc. 

Pilger  will  coordinate  and  supervise  all 
departments  using  a  team  approach  to 
the  management  of  Oak  Leaves,  Forest 
Leaves,  Elm  Leaves,  The  Herald, 
Maywood  Herald,  West  Proviso  Herald 
and  the  Franklin  Park  Herald. 

Net  income  increases 
for  S-H  Broadcasting 

The  net  income  of  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  12  months  that 
ended  December,  31.  1977  was 

$11. .‘'38. 7.34. 

Net  income  for  the  comparable 
periods  in  1976  was  $1 1,229,727. 

Shareholders  received  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  .W  a  share  and  a  special 
dividend  of  l.V  a  share. 

Rumble  leaves  SNPA 

Cleve  Rumble  has  left  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Since  1974,  he  has  served  as 
vicepresident/labor  relations.  Reed  Sar- 
ratt,  executive  vicepresident  of  SNPA, 
said  that  Rumble  will  not  be  replaced  im¬ 
mediately.  All  activities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  continue  without  interruption, 
he  said. 

Prudence  retires 

Albert  E.  Prudence,  world  news  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  for  21  years  and 
an  employee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  for  46  years,  retired  February 
1 .  A  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  he 
is  preparing  a  book  about  his  intelligence 
activities  in  World  War  II  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War. 


management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recmitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  Carl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker  have  assisted  companies  of  all 
sizes  in  recruiting  management  personnel. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 
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CHICAGO  O  HARE  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER-SUITE  103 
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Chevy  group  organized 
with  heip  of  newspaper 


Localized  ads 

(Continued  from  paf>e  36) 


sus  909?^  which  is  placed  by  local  dealers 
and  dealer  associations,  Gallagher  said. 

Most  of  the  advertising  that  is  placed 
nationally  through  headquarters,  he  said, 
consists  of  inserts  rather  than  ROP. 

Could  Gallagher  cite  any  examples  of 
individual  dealers  who  do  an  outstanding 
job  of  advertising  on  their  own  and  pro¬ 
duce  extraordinary  results?  The  first 
name  that  came  to  his  mind  was  Tony 
Borelli  of  Pleasantville  Ford,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.Y.,  centered  in  a  community  in 
Westchester  County. 

Borelli  was  contacted  and  asked  for 
his  advertising  methods. 

“We  stress  instant  service  in  our 
newspaper  ads  in  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  papers,  the  Patent  Trader  and  the 
local  Penny  Saver,  which  circulates  from 
Yorktown  Heights  to  Pleasantville.  We 
emphasize  people  don't  have  to  make 
appointments;  that  they  can  get  quick¬ 
ness  and  instant  service.  Readers  like 
this  because  then  the  drivers  don't  have 
to  tie  up  their  cars  for  repairs.  And  we 
say  we're  only  a  block  from  the  train 
station." 

Another  aspect  Borelli  said  he  em¬ 
phasizes  in  his  newspapers  ads  is  per¬ 
sonnel.  “You're  dealing  with  a  person  in 
our  showroom,  and  we  try  to  show  that 
in  the  newspapers."  Borelli  did  a  whole 
newspaper  ad  campaign  on  the  theme  of 
“Pleasant  People."  The  slogan,  used 
with  individual  car  salesmen,  was,  “I'm 
one  of  the  pleasant  people."  with  some 
ads  comic,  others  more  serious. 

“We  play  up  in  the  newspaper  ads 
how  many  years  people  have  been  work¬ 
ing  here.  To  show  confidence  in  our 
people  is  real  important.  It  could  be  such 
a  letdown  if  a  person  walks  into  a  show¬ 
room  and  find  that  a  person  they  had 
previously  spoken  with  is  no  longer 
there.  People  like  to  see  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  who  they  would  be  dealing  with 
if  they  considered  purchasing  a  new 
car."  Borelli  pointed  out. 

Gallagher  said  he  believes  the  advertis¬ 
ing  approach  taken  in  “America's 
Toughest  Proving  Ground"  is  unique. 
“No  one  else  is  doing  what  we're  doing. 
Other  auto  advertisers  are  still  approach¬ 
ing  the  automotive  market  as  a  single 
market.  What  they  do  for  California  or 
Chicago,  they  think  should  work  for 
New  York. 

“Ford  has  taken  the  rather  unique  po¬ 
sition  that  ads  should  be  tailored  to  the 
city.  Every  measurement  tool  seems  to 
indicate  this." 

He  said  Ford  is  doing  basically  the 
same  advertising  approach  in  Los 
Angeles,  with  the  Daley  Association  in 
charge.  Other  cities  may  soon  be  follow¬ 
ing  this  trend,  Gallagher  said. 


A  move  6  months  ago  by  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  &  Times  to  organize  9 
Chevrolet  dealers  in  the  market,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  papers  running  over  50,000 
lines  of  Chevrolet  advertising — formerly 
an  undertapped  resource. 

“There  was  a  recognized  need  for  the 
Chevrolet  dealers  to  organize  for  joint 
advertising,"  said  Ken  Martin,  division 
manager/national  advertising  for  the 
Louisville  newspapers.  “The  other 
major  dealers — Ford,  Chrysler/Plymouth 
and  American  Motors — were  active  as 
advertising  associations  and  were  simply 
outpromoting  the  Chevy  dealers,  who 
were  advertising  on  an  individual  basis," 
he  said. 

“We  discussed  this  with  the  Chevrolet 
zone  manager,  who  was  definitely  in 
favor  of  it  and  gave  us  his  support," 
Martin  said. 

“Richard  Montgomery,  owner  of  one 
of  the  Louisville  Chevrolet  dealerships, 
was  in  favor  of  an  association  and  agreed 
to  do  all  he  could  to  get  it  off  the 
ground,"  said  Martin.  “Through  our 
newspaper  presentation  and  Montgom¬ 
ery's  strong  leadership,  a  contract  was 
signed  and  the  Louisville  Chevrolet 
dealers  became  the  ‘Metro  Nine  Chevro- 
leaders,'  a  name  we  at  the  newspaper 
developed." 

Since  then  Martin  has  made  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
presentation  “Get  on  the  Road  to  More 
Sales  and  Profits  with  Newspaper”  to 
this  new  organization  at  a  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  Louisville  papers  for  the 
owners  and  top  management  of  the 
dealerships. 

“The  N.A.B.  presentation  was 
localized  by  us  with  good  solid  informa¬ 
tion  and  was  received  very  favorably,” 
Martin  said.  “It  substantiated  their  use  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
as  their  basic  advertising  medium.” 

The  Louisville  papers  handle  all  pho¬ 
tography,  layout,  copy  and  designing  of 
the  ads  and  each  dealers’  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  included  in  the  ad. 

As  a  result,  the  dealers  ran  over  50,000 
lines  of  advertising  from  June  1977 
through  December  of  1977.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  the  dealers  run  a  full-page, 
full-color  ad  in  the  magazine  section.  The 
dealers  also  run  full-page  ROP  ads. 

“As  this  account’s  representative,  1 
meet  with  Montgomery  about  once  every 
week,”  Martin  said.  “Our  creative,  copy 
and  layout  departments  and  1  are  con¬ 
tinually  turning  out  speculative  layouts 
and  ideas — mostly  full  pages  for  their 
ROP  schedule.  The  photography  is  also 
done  by  our  staff  photographer. 

“In  conclusion,  1  can  only  add  that 
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sales  (of  the  Chevy  dealers)  have  greatly 
increased,  with  1977  being  the  best  year 
ever  and  Montgomery  does  attribute  it  to 
the  formation  of  the  ‘Metro  Nine 
Chevro-leaders’  and  their  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers,”  Martin 
said. 

Schurz  Communications 
buys  Fla.  CATV  station 

Schurz  Communications  Inc.  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  has  acquired  Coral  Springs 
Cable  Vision  Inc.,  serving  Coral  Springs, 
Fla.  for  $1,650,000.  Sheraman-Brown 
and  Associates,  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Richard  A.  Shaheen  Inc.,  Chicago,  were 
co-brokers  in  the  transaction. 
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Ford  to  invest  $4.5 
on  newspaper  insert 


A  new  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
insert  presentation  has  resulted  in  a 
major  newspaper  automotive  ad  cam¬ 
paign  by  Ford. 

Ford  is  planning  to  spend  $4.5  million 
to  run  50  million  copies  of  an  insert  in 
more  than  2.500  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  selling  of  Ford  on  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  resulted  from  a  call  made  by  the 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  on  November  20 
to  Ford  and  its  ad  agency.  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

“This  new  presentation  is  pure  posi¬ 
tive  newspaper  sell.”  said  bureau  vice- 
president  Jim  Hollis,  who  heads  the  com¬ 
puter  information  division.  “We  talk 
about  the  creative  options  in  inserts,  the 
cost  structure  and  we  offer  the  bureau's 
help  to  schedule  an  insert  and  bill  it. 

“Bob  Gamble,  who's  in  charge  of  the 
Ford  Dealer  Association  account,  asked 
for  more  information,  including  the  rates 
for  2.386  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.” 
said  Hollis. 

“He  supplied  us  (the  bureau)  with  the 
names  of  the  papers  on  magnetic  tape  so 
we  could  use  our  computer.”  Hollis  said. 
“By  December  15.  we  had  rate  informa¬ 
tion  back  from  1..345  newspapers.  This 
was  good,  but  was  not  everything  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  needed.  They  needed  in¬ 
formation  on  412  more  newspapers  to 
make  a  decision. 

“We  mobilized  all  the  executives  in 
the  bureau,  put  them  on  the  phones  and 
in  one  day  of  steady  calling,  we  got  the 
information  from  the  412  newspapers 
and  we  closed  the  sale. 

“The  insert  presentation  has  been 
shown  six  more  times  since  then.”  said 
Hollis,  “and  we  have  a  marketing  plan  to 
reach  these  major  advertisers  with  it 
through  the  rest  of  1978.” 

Prior  to  the  bureau  presentation  in 
November,  the  Ford  Dealers  and  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  had  already  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  flexibility  of  some  news¬ 
papers. 

In  1977.  Ford  and  its  agency  decided 
to  run  a  full  page  ad  with  a  half  page 
gate-fold  over  it.  The  ad  was  nm  as  part 
of  its  introductory  campaign  to  its  new 
carlines. 

“It  worked  so  well  and  got  so  much 
good  comment,  we  repeated  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  layout  for  the  1978  introduction 
(that  ran  in  October).”  said  Dwight 
Davis,  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  Detroit. 

The  essential  design  requirement  of 
such  an  ad  is  to  make  the  illustration  and 
the  headline  that  start  on  the  half  page 
read  into  the  page  beneath. 

Davis  said  that  while  “obviously,  only 
certain  newspapers  can  handle  this  type 
of  format.”  it  is  “still  another  example  of 
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media  flexibility  and  uniqueness  that  we 
at  Thompson  are  always  looking  for  on 
behalf  of  our  Ford  and  Ford  Dealer  As¬ 
sociation  clients.” 


Drivers  and  handlers 
strike  2  metro  papers 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  shut  down 
for  one  day  (Jan.  23)  in  a  wildcat  strike 
by  Teamster  circulation  drivers.  A  3  day 
suspension  had  been  given  to  a  shop 
steward  for  refusing  to  make  a  trip  and 
he  then  led  a  walkout  of  the  drivers. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  issued 
by  LJ..S.  District  Court  Judge  William  Dit- 
ter  was  too  late  to  save  distribution  of 
the  Monday  paper  except  for  approx¬ 
imately  5.0(X)  copies  that  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  before  the  walkout  began. 

Teamsters  reported  for  duty  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  mornings  (Jan.  24  and 
25).  On  Wednesday  officials  of 
Teamsters  I.ocal  #628  were  notified  that 
the  Bulletin  had  discharged  the  shop 
steward  for  leading  the  wildcat.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  will  also  file  claims  for  damages 
through  contractual  procedures. 

In  New  York  City  the  News,  hit  by  a 
paper  handlers  strike  that  lasted  for  one 
day  (See  E&P.  Feb.  4).  announced  that 
only  543.0(K)  papers  had  been  printed  and 
the  walkout  cost  more  than  $350,000  in 
lost  circulation  and  advertising  revenue. 

The  handlers  in  that  strike  had  walked 
out  to  protest  the  elimination  of  the  job 
of  a  substitute  worker,  which  the  News 
said  was  no  longer  necessary. 
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Area  residents 
attend  course 
on  Toledo  Blade 

Toledo  area  residents  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  more  about  the  Toledo 
Blade  in  a  10-week  class  offered  during 
the  fall  quarter  by  the  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  University  of  To¬ 
ledo. 

Entitled  “Meet  The  Blade.”  those  at¬ 
tending  the  course  were  able  to  meet 
personally  with  editors  of  the  Blade,  a 
6-day  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  editors  explain  how  the  news¬ 
paper  operates  and  is  put  together  and  to 
question  the  editors  about  the  news¬ 
paper's  policies  and  practices. 

William  Day.  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Blade,  and  Homer  Brickey. 
Sunday  editor,  were  coordinators  for  the 
course  which  was  held  on  the  University 
of  Toledo  campus. 

More  than  30  students  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  classes  one  night  a  week. 

Subjects  covered  included  What  is 
News?.  Editorial  Page  and  Editorial  Pol¬ 
icy.  Sports  and  Sports  Writers.  Writing 
About  the  Arts  and  Other  Things.  What 
is  a  Columnist?.  Comics  and  other  Fea¬ 
tures.  Who  Chooses  the  Stories  for  Page 
I  and  Why?,  and  Advertising  is  News. 

One  session  included  a  slide  show  that 
depicted  newsgathering  and  newspaper 
production  as  an  “assembly  line”  in 
which  component  parts  must  come  to¬ 
gether  with  precise  timing. 

Other  Blade  personnel  participating  in 
the  classes  were  Bernard  Judy,  editor; 
Joe  O'Connor,  executive  editor;  Jack 
Cairns,  city  editor;  Boris  Nelson,  tine 
arts  editor;  Mary  Alice  Powell,  food 
editor;  Don  Wolfe  and  Seymour 
Rothman,  columnists,  and  John  Hannen. 
executive  sports  editor. 

The  final  class  was  held  at  the  Blade 
building  where  a  tour  of  the  newspaper's 
facilities  was  conducted,  and  editors 
were  on  hand  to  answer  questions  about 
editing  terminals,  cold  type,  automated 
engraving  systems,  computers  and  other 
new  equipment. 

Most  of  the  questions  to  the  editors 
centered  around  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Blade  and  how  decisions  were  made 
on  editorial  subjects,  endorsements  of 
political  candidates,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  used  on  the  editorial  page,  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  editorials. 

There  also  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  responsibility  of  a  monopoly 
newspaper  such  as  the  Blade.  The  To¬ 
ledo  Times,  a  five-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  ceased  publication  in  July.  1975. 

Questions  also  were  asked  about  the 
effect  of  the  food  editor's  weekly  column 
when  it  was  critical  of  certain  restaur¬ 
ants.  the  consumer  column  when  it  was 
critical  of  retail  establishments,  and  the 
music  and  art  critics  and  their  reviews  of 
concerts  and  exhibitions. 
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study  shows  non-readers 
not  turned  off  by  content 


Herewith  are  abstracts  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau's 
readership  study  “How  the  Public  Gets 
Its  News": 

Two  Dimensions  of  News:  Inter¬ 
est  and  Importance  Ratings  of  the 
Editorial  Content  of  the  American 
Press 

This  report  examines  the  evaluations 
people  make  of  the  non-advertising  con¬ 
tent  of  the  weekday  paper.  Respondents 
rated  each  item  of  more  than  five  column 
inches  drawn  from  the  front  page  and 
nine  other  randomly  selected  pages  in  a 
local  paper  in  terms  of  both  interest  and 
importance.  Ratings  were  given  to 
109,331  items  in  "yesterday's"  paper. 
Over  half  of  all  the  items  were  rated  as 
interesting,  and  just  under  a  half  were 
rated  as  of  at  least  some  personal  impor¬ 
tance. 

Infrequent  readers  are  not  turned  off 
because  the  content  of  the  paper  is  gen¬ 
erally  uninteresting  or  unimportant.  Fre¬ 
quent  readers  and  infrequent  readers 
gave  remarkably  similar  ratings  to  the 
average  item  on  both  the  interest  and  the 
importance  scales.  A  few  specific  con¬ 
tent  categories  (editorials,  minority 
news,  letters  to  the  editor,  comics  and 
society  news)  did  show  differences,  but 
most  of  these  differences  were  relatively 
small. 

The  same  logic  holds  for  both  Blacks 
and  young  people:  lower  newspaper 
reading  levels  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a 
low  level  of  interest  or  personal  impor¬ 
tance  attributed  to  the  average  item. 
Interest  ratings  by  Blacks  were  higher 
than  those  by  Whites.  The  report  also 
lists  differences  in  ratings  of  specific  con¬ 
tent  categories  by  sex,  race,  education 
and  age.  Editors  may  find  ways  of  using 
these  differences  to  better  serve  their 
many  publics. 

Seven  Days  in  March:  Major 
News  Stories  in  the  Press  and  on 
tv 

Major  news  stories  appearing  in  the 
nation's  press  and  in  selected  news¬ 
papers  were  compared  with  the  stories 
covered  by  tv  network  news  programs 
during  a  seven-day  period.  Content 
analysis  showed  that  tv  network  news 
was  heavily  oriented  toward  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  politics  and 
government  news  stories,  vyith  relatively 
fewer  items  devoted  to  other  types  of 
news  when  compared  with  a  large  sam¬ 
pling  of  editorial  items  printed  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  press.  When  day-by-day  coverage 
of  specific  stories  is  compared,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  items  dealing  with  news  in  vari¬ 


ous  categories  was  equivalent  in  the  two 
media.  A  high  degree  of  overlap  in  their 
coverage  of  specific  news  stories  was 
also  demonstrated,  although  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  relative  amount  of  time  or 
space  devoted  to  such  stories  may  have 
been  quite  different.  Newspapers  carried 
more  stories  that  were  more  diversified 
in  content,  reflecting  their  greater  news¬ 
channeling  capacity.  Using  data  from 
various  sources,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
two  media  have  complementaiy  rather 
than  competitive  value  in  meeting  the 
news  needs  of  their  common  audience. 

The  Personal  Newspaper 

Respondents  were  asked  how  much 
space  they  would  give  to  34  diverse  sub¬ 
jects  (excluding  news  of  local,  national 
and  world  events)  in  a  paper  tailor-made 
to  their  own  interests. 

The  most  important  finding  emerging 
from  this  question  is  that  the  public 
wants  a  great  variety  of  information  in 
the  daily  newspaper;  959f  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  would  give  at  least  "a  little  space" 
to  20  or  more  of  the  34  subjects,  and  659f 
would  give  space  to  30  or  more  topics. 

The  most  popular  of  the  listed  subjects 
bear  on  problems  of  coping  with  every¬ 
day  living  problems:  "best  food  buys"; 
"health,  nutrition,  medical  advice"; 
"human  interest  stories  on  people  in  the 
news";  “consumer  news";  “articles  on 
the  environment";  “editorials";  and 
“stories  on  political  figures  or  public  of¬ 
ficials." 

The  ratings  of  various  demographic 
subgroups  are  more  similar  than  differ¬ 
ent.  However,  infrequent  readers  show 
less  interest  in  political  subjects  than 
regular  readers  do;  “sports  news"  is 
among  the  seven  most  popular  subjects 
for  male  readers  but  not  for  women;  and 
interest  in  “music,  records"  and  “movie 
reviews"  is  highest  among  18  to  24- 
year-olds. 

News  Sources  and  Interests  of 
Blacks  and  Whites 

The  low  level  of  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  among  Blacks  may  be  attributed 
mostly  to  lower  socio-economic  status. 
In  comparison  to  the  White  sample,  the 
Non-White  sample  is  significantly  lower 
in;  family  income,  educational  level, 
employment,  percentage  in  white-collar 
jobs,  and  home  ownership. 

Reports  of  "things  you  talk  about  with 
people  you  know"  show  that  Blacks  are 
more  directly  concerned  about  crime, 
the  urban  environment  and  problems  of 
earning  a  living,  while  they  are  less  likely 
to  discuss  leisure  time  activities. 

When  asked  how  much  space  they 


would  give  to  .34  listed  subjects  in  a  paper 
tailor-made  to  their  own  interests. 
Blacks  indicate  that  they  like  just  as 
much  variety  in  their  newspaper  as 
Whites  do.  The  seven  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  largest  number  are  virtually  identi¬ 
cal  for  Blacks  and  Whites. 

While  they  rank  below  Whites  in 
newspaper  readership.  Blacks  are  just  as 
likely  as  Whites  to  see  TV  newscasts. 
While  this  may  be  partly  a  matter  of 
economics,  the  higher  visibility  of  Blacks 
on  TV  may  also  be  a  factor. 

Blacks  like  media  that  highlight  Black 
achievements.  Regular  readership  of 
both  Ebony  and  Sports  Illustrated  is  high 
among  the  Black  public. 

Young  Adults  and  the  Newspaper 

The  problem  of  low  readership  among 
young  adults  under  30  years  old  persists. 
Our  recent  study  has  shown  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  infrequent  readership 
rather  than  nonreading;  the  potential  for 
improving  readership  among  young 
people  is  clearly  present.  The  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  while  home  delivery  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  easier  access  to  the 
paper  is  vital  to  increasing  frequent 
readership  among  this  highly  mobile 
generation. 

For  the  most  part,  young  adults  read 
or  do  not  read  newspapers  for  the  same 
reasons  as  older  adults.  Young  people 
just  have  a  greater  share  of  those  charac¬ 
teristics  that  generally  are  linked  with 
lower  readership.  The  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion,  income,  and  community  involve¬ 
ment  as  key  factors  in  readership.  Young 
adults  who  -are frequent  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  well-educated  (especially  in 
schools  that  used  the  newspaper),  have 
good  incomes  (or  are  living  in  families 
that  do),  are  stable  community  members 
who  participate  in  community  life,  and 
feel  that  their  opinions  count  for  some¬ 
thing.  They  are  also  multi-media  con¬ 
sumers,  seeking  information  in  particular 
on  health,  personal  finances,  what  to 
buy,  relevant  issues  of  the  day,  and 
entertainment. 

In  general,  greater  use  of  other  media 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  greater  news¬ 
paper  readership.  However,  young 
adults  18-24  years  old  are  not  only  more 
likely  than  any  other  age  group  to  read 
free  local  papers,  the  more  thoroughly 
they  read  free  papers,  the  less  they  read 
daily  papers.  The  reverse  was  true  for 
older  adults. 

The  Influence  of  Childhood  Expo¬ 
sure  to  Newspapers  on  Adult 
Newspaper  Habits 

This  report  examines  the  relationship 
between  adult  newspaper  habits  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  newspaper  at  home  and/or  in 
school  during  childhood.  It  also  de- 
(Continiied  on  next  pane} 
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Larry  Goodman  elected  to  Retail  Hall  of  Fame 


INDUCTED — E.  Lawrence  Goodman  (center)  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  accepts  the  Retail  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  award  from  Ralph  Heine- 
man  (left)  and  Budd  Gore,  co-founders  of  the  Retail  Advertising  Conference 
during  the  26th  annual  meeting  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  Before  becoming 
vicepresident  of  the  NAB,  Goodman  served  as  sales  promotion  executive  at 
Lazarus,  Columbus,  Allied  Stores  and  Korvettes,  New  York.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  award  has  been  given  to  a  representative  of  a  media  or  media  organization. 


Larry  Goodman,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  department  store  sales  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  New 
York,  has  been  named  Ad  Pro  of  the 
Year  and  elected  to  Retail  Advertising's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  honor  was  conferred  at  the  26th 
annual  Retail  Advertising  Conference 
which  was  held  February  3-5  at  the 
Drake,  Chicago. 


Before  joining  the  NAB,  Goodman 
had  been  one  of  the  top  retail  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  men  in  the  country, 
having  distinguished  himself  at  I,azarus. 
Columbus,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 
and  Korvette’s. 

He  was  selected  in  a  nationwide  poll  of 
approximately  3,()(K)  retail  advertising 
executives  and  store  principals. 


Guild  to  represent 
Phoenix  newsrooms 

Editorial-department  employes  of 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
voted  in  the  Phoenix  Newspaper  Guild 
as  their  bargaining  representative  Feb¬ 
ruary  3. 

The  tally  was  146  for  the  Guild  and  115 
for  no  union  in  an  election  conducted  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
There  were  4  challenged  ballots. 

The  same  day,  employes  of  the  papers' 
services  department,  which  includes 
maintenance  employes,  paper  handlers 
and  parking  attendants,  voted  62  to  34 
for  the  Teamsters  as  their  bargaining 
agent.  There  were  12  challenged  ballots. 

The  new  Guild  unit  contained  278  elig¬ 
ible  employes  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
making  it  the  largest  previously  unor¬ 
ganized  group  to  have  voted  on  Guild 
representation  since  editorial  employes 
of  the  Detroit  News  voted  in  the  Detroit 
Guild  on  August  7,  1974. 

The  Phoenix  group  is  the  14th  to  have 
chosen  the  Guild  to  represent  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  starting  last 
April.  Guild  membership  has  hit  succes¬ 
sive  highs  for  the  last  3  months  for  which 
it  has  been  recorded,  standing  at  33.258 
as  of  November  I . 

Employes  in  the  Phoenix  Guild  unit 
are  employed  in  the  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette's  newsroom,  photo  department, 
special  sections,  library,  on  the  Weekly 
Gazette  (a  legal  paper),  in  the  proofroom 
and  on  Arizona  magazine,  the  Sunday 
supplement. 

The  Guild  petitioned  the  NLRB  for 
recognition  as  the  group's  bargaining 
agent  on  October  6  when  a  written  de¬ 
mand  for  voluntary  recognition  brought 
no  response  from  management.  The 
Teamsters  petitioned  the  next  day. 


Reader  surveys 

(Continued  from  pa^e  40) 


scribes  which  segments  of  the  population 
had  newspapers  at  home  as  children, 
what  they  read,  and  who  used  papers  in 
school.  The  key  findings  are;  (1)  al¬ 
though  fewer  Blacks  had  a  newspaper  at 
home  they  are  just  as  likely  as  Whites  to 
have  been  reached  in  school;  (2)  Blacks 
who  used  a  paper  in  school  regularly  are 
far  more  likely  than  those  who  didn't  to 
be  subscribers  today;  (3)  among  Whites 
the  impact  of  school  usage  is  discernible 
only  among  those  who  had  no  paper  at 
home.  Although  highly  suggestive  of  the 
positive  effect  of  NIE,  the  findings  are 
not  treated  as  conclusive  because  they 
are  based  on  what  people  remember  and 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  intensive  NIE  exposure 
and  more  casual  uses  of  the  newspaper  in 
school. 
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Minnesota  couple 
buys  III.  weekly 

Don  and  Linda  Rankin  of  Hasting, 
Minnesota,  have  purchased  the  Areola 
(III.)  Record-Herald  and  the  Broom  and 
Broom  Corn  News  from  John  and  Mary 
File. 

Rankin.  34,  had  been  editor  of  Snow 
Goer  publications  for  the  past  5'/:  years. 
Owned  by  Webb  Publishing  Co.  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  the  Snow  Goer  publica¬ 
tions  include  Snow  Goer,  a  magazine  for 
snowmobilers  with  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  of  one  million. 

Prior  to  joining  Webb  Publishing  Co.. 
Rankin  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Boone  (la.)  News-Republican,  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  before  that,  news  editor 
of  the  Humboldt  (la.)  Republican  and 
Independent,  a  twin  weekly  newspaper. 

Sale  of  the  Areola  Record- Herald  was 
handled  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 


Toledo  paper  upgrades 
electronic  system 

Toledo  Blade  has  completed  a  major 
expansion  and  upgrading  of  its  prepress 
production  facilities  (CPS  730  Dymo 
copy  processing  system)  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  CPS  730  system.  The  new 
system  will  be  used  for  news  and  wire 
copy  while  the  first  system  is  dedicated 
to  classified  and  display  ad  production. 

Though  the  2  CPS  730's  function  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  the  50  megabyte 
CPU's  of  the  new  system  are  housed 
with  the  3  CPU's  of  the  older  system. 

On-line  peripheral  equipment  in  the 
newsroom  includes  24  VDT's  (model 
5 1  's)  for  copy  editing,  an  OCR  reader,  an 
ASR-33  printer,  3  low  speed  presswires 
(Reuters,  Knight  and  L.  A.  Times/ 
Washington  Post)  and  3  high-speed  AP 
wires.  Two  on-line  Pacesetter  (Mark  3) 
phototypesetters  set  processed  copy. 
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Wichita  E&B 
win  Kansas 
news  award 

A  iwo-scgnicnt  scries  of  23  stories  in 
the  Wu  hita  tlauli'  oiul  Beacon  on  coal 
gasification  has  won  the  1978  Kansas 
News  Hnterprise  Award  from  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  l  oimdation. 

David  Bartel,  assistant  city  editor  and 
chief  of  the  newspapers'  city  and  county 
government  bureau,  received  the  award 
i  ebruary  10.  at  William  Allen  White  Day 
activ  ities.  Del  Brinkman,  director  of  the 
foundation  and  dean  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  presented  the  award. 

I  he  award  is  given  annually  to  a  Kan¬ 
sas  newsperson  who  demonstrated  en¬ 
terprise  in  developing  and  writing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  news  story  during  the  preceding 
year. 

In  December  1976.  the  city  of  Wichita 
announced  a  plan  for  a  feasibility  study 
of  a  SI  .2.S  billion  coal  gasification  plant  to 
serve  Wichita  and  a  good  portion  of 
Kansas  with  additional  needed  energy 
through  the  year  2(KK). 

Additionally,  the  city  said,  the  plant 
would  attract  new'  industry  to  the  area 
and  prov  ide  jobs  and  economic  benefits. 

A  team  of  Eagle  and  Beacon  reporters, 
headed  by  Bartel,  examined  the  propo¬ 
sal.  A  close  analysis  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Williams  Brothers  Engineering  Co.  indi¬ 
cated  serious  questions  about  the  pro¬ 
jections  used  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
plant. 

In  the  stores.  Bailel  told  readers  of  the 
background  of  the  area's  energy  problem 
and  of  the  questions  that  abounded  in  the 
city's  proposal — most  of  which  had  been 
discussed  only  behind  closed  doors. 

During  the  investigation.  Bartel  ran 
into  equally  serious  questions  about  the 
Wichita  Gas  Utility,  which  was  to  be  the 
financial  and  philosophical  base  for  the 
coal  gas  project.  Throughout  the  investi¬ 
gation.  he  had  virtually  no  cooperation 
from  the  city  or  the  industries  involved 
and  even  local  institutions — educational 
and  financial — refused  to  get  involved  in 
so  large  a  project. 

On  November  13.  he  printed  a  story 
revealing  the  problems  with  the  gas  util¬ 
ity  and  its  books.  A  full  audit  was  or¬ 
dered.  and  state  and  federal  securities 
began  investigations. 

The  stories  plus  background  material 
were  put  together  into  a  tabloid  section. 

Bartel  is  a  1972  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  with  a  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  journalism  degree.  He  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Topeka  and  Bismarck.  N.D..  and  was 
the  AP  correspondent  in  Wichita.  He 
joined  the  Eagle  and  Beacon  staff  in 
November  1976. 


Greenville  police  withholding 
incident  reports  from  press 


The  Police  Service  Bureau  in  Green¬ 
ville.  S.C..  has  begun  to  withhold  from 
the  public  all  incident  reports  of  the 
Greenville  County  Sheriffs  Office  and 
the  city's  Police  Department. 

The  reports,  which  routinely  have 
been  available  to  the  general  public,  in¬ 
clude  basic  information  concerning  any 
oftlcial  requests  for  assistance,  ranging 
from  requests  for  infomiation  to  murder 
investigations. 

A  censored  summary  of  each  day's  re¬ 
ports  is  being  made  available  during  the 
early  morning  hours,  but  requests  to 
examine  specific  police  reports  have 
been  denied  by  the  Police  Service 
Bureau. 

Paul  Strombaugh.  acting  director  of 
the  bureau,  said  the  new  policy  was  in¬ 
itiated  because  the  police  reports  contain 
all  available  information  concerning  a 
crime,  and  often  include  hearsay  evi¬ 


dence.  uncorroborated  information,  of¬ 
ficers'  opinions  and  statements  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  witnesses,  victims  and  suspects. 

The  State  .Attorney  General  s  Office 
has  issued  an  advisory  opinion  that  some 
police  reports  can  be  withheld,  but  cau¬ 
tions  against  a  blanket  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  all  police  reports. 

Strombaugh  said  that  both  Sheriff 
Johnny  Mack  Brown  and  Police  Chief 
Harold  Jennings  had  requested  that  the 
bureau  begin  withholding  the  reports. 
Jennings  said  he  played  no  role  in  initiat¬ 
ing  the  policy  change. 

But  Sheriff  Brown  defended  withhold¬ 
ing  the  records.  "I  don't  think 'the  news 
(medial  is  entitled  to  raw  investigative 
material."  Brown  said.  "1  had  some 
questions  about  raw  investigations  and 
we  got  burned  a  few  times.  I'm  not  call¬ 
ing  any  names,  but  we  wanted  to  keep 
certain  information  contldential.  " 


New  Jersey  publisher  appeals 
ban  on  legal  ads  in  shoppers 


North  Jersey  Suburbanite  Co..  Inc. 
has  petitioned  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  to  review  a  lower  court's  ruling 
that  upheld  a  ban  on  legal  advertising  in 
free  circulation  newspapers. 

An  April.  1976.  ruling  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  Muir.  Jr.  upheld  the 
state's  public  notice  laws  establishing 
standards  under  which  newspapers  may 
accept  legal  advertising  from  govern¬ 
ment  bodies. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  Morris  County 
denied  an  appeal  of  Judge  Muir's  ruling 
in  October.  1977. 

In  seeking  its  appeal.  .Suburbanite 
claimed  that  the  present  state  standards 
deny  free  circulation  publications  “equal 
protection"  under  the  law  by  "favoring 
paid  circulation  newspapers  and  dis¬ 
criminating  against  free  circulation 
newspapers." 

The  Suburbanite  challenge  focused 
upon  three  eligibility  requirements  in  the 
current  legislation  regulating  public 
notice  advertising  in  New  Jersey.  The 
state  requires:  ( I )  that  the  newspaper 
have  a  general  paid  circulation.  (2)  that  it 
have  an  average  news  content  of  not  less 
than  359^  and  (3)  that  it  shall  have  been 
entered  for  two  years  as  second-class 
mail  matter  under  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States. 

Suburbanite  argues  that  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  in  violation  of  the  Eirst 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  the 
press  for  free  circulation  papers. 

The  court  found  however,  that  “there 
is  not  proof  that  the  inability  of  the  plain¬ 


tiff  (Suburbanite  Co.)  and  others  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  to  obtain  legal  advertising 
in  any  way  measurably  affects  their  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  or  capacity  to  dis¬ 
seminate  news." 

It  further  noted  that  “it  was  the  l  .cgis- 
laturc's  obvious  intention  that  published 
official  notices  come  to  the  attention  ol 
as  wide  and  diverse  readership  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  it  was  also  the  Eegislature's 
evident  assumption  that  the  purpose 
would  be  most  reliably  accomplished  by 
requiring  sueh  notices  be  published  in 
'aetual'  and  ‘bona  tide'  newspapers  as 
distinguished  from  a  'mere  advertising 
medium'  or  ‘advertising  cireular.' 

fhe  Appellate  Court  also  concurred 
with  Judge  Muir's  decision  in  the  area  of 
readership. 

Muir  said  that  Suburbanite  Co.  “failed 
to  prove  that  massive  unsolieited  and 
unpaid-for  home  delivery  of  this  type  of 
publication  results  ...  in  their  being 
read  by  either  a  wide  or  diverse  cross- 
section  of  the  community." 

Weekly  publications 
acquired  in  Florida 

The  Sentinel  Star  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Orlando  (Ela.)  Sentinel  Star,  has 
purchased  Swanco  Publishing  Company 
of  Naples.  Elorida. 

Swanco  publishes  the  Naples  Star,  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  paid  circulation 
of  more  than  10.000;  the  Collier  County 
Star  News  and  the  Bonita  Banner,  both 
controlled  circulation  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Beaton  cites 
need  for  shared 
satellite  system 

Saying  economic  realities  dictate  early 
action,  the  president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  has  called  for  a  “sensible 
press  communications  plan”  utilizing  a 
jointly  developed  and  shared  satellite 
system. 

Roderick  W.  Beaton,  in  an  address 
February  9  to  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  in  Columbus,  urged  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  “go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble"  in  replacing  traditional  methods  of 
delivering  news  copy  to  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations. 

“The  economic  realities  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  dictate  action,  since  our  costs  must 
ultimately  be  your  costs,”  he  said. 

Beaton  cited  increasing  costs  of  con¬ 
ventional  land  lines  leased  from  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  including  a  recent  66  percent  in¬ 
crease  to  news  services  such  as  UPl  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

UPl  spent  .36^  of  every  dollar  in  1977 
to  distribute  its  report  to  U.S.  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

“We  think  that  is  a  ridiculous  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  available  resources  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  can  be  done  better, 
more  efficiently  and  at  substantially  re¬ 
duced  cost  under  a  sensible  commuica- 
tions  plan,”  Beaton  said. 

The  UPl  president,  critical  of  the 
“tariff  mess  created  by  AT«&T  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,” 
said  the  telephone  company  had  failed  to 
provide  the  news  services  with  an  alter¬ 
native,  less  costly  delivery  system. 

“The  alternative,”  Beaton  said,  “is  a 
nationwide  receive-only  satellite  system 
with  multiple  services  being  delivered 
via  a  small-dish  earth  station  located  on 
your  buildings  or  someplace  nearby.” 

Beaton  noted  that  apprehension  had 
been  expressed  in  industry  discussions 
about  a  satellite  system,  which  UPl  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  during  the  past 
year.  The  UPl  Newspaper  Advisory 
Board  last  October  proposed  that  UPl 
and  the  AP  explore  joint  satellite  deliv¬ 
ery  for  the  future. 

“These  reservations  have  merit  and 
must  be  given  careful  consideration,”  he 
said. 

“The  fact  is  that  all  of  us — UPl,  AP, 
various  supplemental  services,  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspaper  groups — already 
share  communications,  courtesy  of  Ma 
Bell. 

“Our  services  go  over  the  same 
facilities,  and  often  through  the  same 
cable  strung  from  telephone  pole  to  tele¬ 
phone  pole.  Going  through  a  satellite 
carrier  or  through  a  press-owned  system 
is  no  different  than  using  AT&T 
facilities.  It’s  just  another  carrier.” 
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Beaton  said  UPl  shares  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  overseas  with  17  different 
news  agencies  or  newspaper  groups. 

“We  all  compete  vigorously  in  news 
coverage  and  in  the  marketing  of  our 
services  throughout  most  of  the  world,” 
he  said. 

“The  sharing  of  these  facilities,  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  enhanced  compe¬ 
tition  by  releasing  resources  for  news 
coverage.  It  has  improved  and  expanded 
the  flow  and  diversity  of  information 
available  to  you,  and  it  has  been  more 
cost  efficient.” 

Beaton  expressed  optimism  that  a  joint 
satellite  system  could  be  developed, 
utilizing  existing  technology,  and  this 
could  lead  to  possible  sharing  of  other 
support  facilities  such  as  computers  and 
equipment  maintenance. 

“All  of  us  together  will  in  the  near 
term  find  a  way  to  develop  a  joint  press 
satellite  system  to  replace  AT&T’s 
costly  terrestrial  leased  delivery  lines,” 
he  predicted. 

“In  our  view,  it’s  about  time — in 
whatever  form  it  eventually  develops.  It 
might,  in  fact,  be  an  AT&T  system,  or 
Western  Union,  or  one  by  RCA 
Americom,  or  even  owned  by  the  press 
itself. 

“When  it  does  come,  it  will  remove 
many  communications  shackles  and 
permit  delivery  innovations  which  are  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  today  with  the  terrestrial 
facilities  now  available  to  us.” 

Denver  attorney  seals 
sanitation  reports 

The  Denver  city  attorney  has  sealed 
the  records  of  the  city  sanitation  inspec¬ 
tion  of  restaurants. 

The  action  came  after  restauranteurs 
protested  the  publication  of  a  “low  score 
list”  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
showing  95  restaurants  that  had  scores  of 
less  than  70  out  of  a  possible  100  points 
in  Denver  Flealth  Department  inspec¬ 
tions  in  December. 

The  a'  dstant  city  attorney  said  the  in- 
spectio  f  records  would  no  longer  be 
available  to  the  public.  He  said  they  were 
“investigatory  files  for  law-enforcement 
purposes”  and  that  their  publication  was 
“contrary  to  the  public  interest.” 

Al  Knight,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  said  the  paper  had  filed  a 
request  for  access  to  the  reports  under 
Colorado’s  Public  Records  Act  and 
would  take  legal  action,  if  necessary. 

Directs  PR 

Edward  Collins  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  public  relations 
director  for  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  Inc.  SPl  represents  1,400 
member  companies  responsible  for  75% 
of  United  States  plastic  sales. 
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Findings  of  mill  study 
to  be  given  at  meeting 

The  findings  of  a  feasibility  study  on 
the  proposed  newsprint  mill  in  Northern 
Mississippi  will  be  presented  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  SNPA  member  newspapers  at  a 
meeting  in  Atlanta  on  February  17. 

Plans  for  the  meeting  were  announced 
by  Robert  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  Publisher  of  the  Clarion- 
Leader/Daily  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Newsprint  Committee. 

George  Pickering,  manager  of  the 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  office,  from  which 
the  study  was  conducted,  will  present 
the  findings  at  the  Atlanta  meeting.  This 
preliminary  study  covers  every  aspect  of 
the  proposed  mill  from  site  selection  to 
operation. 

“The  information  developed  at  this 
meeting  will  determine  the  next  move 
toward  construction  of  the  Mississippi 
mill,”  Hederman  said. 

The  Mississippi  project  is  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  between  Mississippi  timberland 
owners,  who  have  organized  a  farmers’ 
co-operative,  and  Southern  newspaper 
publishers,  who  would  purchase  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  mill.  The  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis 
study  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
timberland  owners,  who  have  agreed  to 
share  the  findings  with  interested  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Atlanta  meeting  will  give 
publishers  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
basic,  specific  information  and  to  ask 
questions  about  the  project  and  the 
study. 

Frederick  Chait  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  be  present  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  publishers  as  an  expert  on 
newsprint  mills.  He  had  a  leading  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Cox/Knight- 
Ridder/Media  General  mill  now  under 
construction. 

Conn,  lawyers  argue 
ad  proposals 

Proposals  by  the  Connecticut  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  to  restrict  lawyer  advertising  to 
newspaper  classified  sections  and  special 
bar  association  directories  got  arguments 
from  lawyers  and  citizens  groups  at  a 
State  Superior  Court  rules  committee 
hearing  in  Hartford. 

Attorney  Ronald  M.  Sharrow,  who  has 
low-fee  legal  clinics  in  seven  states  and 
plans  one  for  Connecticut,  promised  a 
court  challenge  in  event  rules  similar  to 
those  proposed  by  the  state  bar  associa¬ 
tion  are  ultimately  approved  by  state 
superior  court  judges,  following  action 
by  the  five-member  rules  committee. 

Sharrow,  for  one,  argued  that  by  re¬ 
stricting  lawyer  advertising  on  radio  and 
television,  some  70%  of  the  population, 
which  does  not  read  newspapers,  will  not 
get  information  on  legal  services. 
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Pool  reporting  flap 
at  Super  Bowl  XII 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  Cowboys  and  the  Broncos  were 
still  plotting  plays  the  week  before  Super 
Bowl  XU  when  a  few  newsmen  made  it 
to  the  defensive  line  in  a  New  Orleans 
hotel  room. 

The  issue?  Pool  reporting  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  National  Football 
League  (NFL). 

For  over  4  years  the  Professional 
Football  Writers  Association  (PFWA) 
had  been  urging  NFL  officials  to  open 
the  Bowl’s  traditionally  closed  practice 
sessions  to  reporters.  They  complained 
that  some  teams  were  not  always  candid 
about  injuries  incurred  during  the  off- 
limits  workouts. 

The  NFL,  afraid  that  trick  plays  and 
formations  would  make  the  sports  pages 
before  game  time,  had  consistently  de¬ 
nied  the  request. 

The  two  groups  finally  reached  a  com¬ 
promise  a  few  weeks  before  the  January 
15  game  in  New  Orleans:  one  pool 
reporter  could  attend  each  practice  ses¬ 
sion  and  report  only  on  injuries. 

Robert  Roesler,  PFWA  past  president 
and  sports  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  asked  Associated 
Press  sports  editor  Wick  Temple  and  his 
United  Press  international  counterpart 
and  columnist,  Milton  Richman,  if  they 
would  supply  the  reporters  for  the  two 
teams’  camps. 

Both  Temple  and  Richman  agreed. 
The  fireworks  exploded  during  a  press 
ground  rules  meeting  the  Monday  night 
(Jan.  9)  before  the  Bowl’s  first  practice 
session.  NFL  officials  reminded  the 
newsmen  that  they  could  report  only  on 
injuries. 

UPl  reporter  Mike  Raobun  raised  his 
hand  and  asked  if  legitimate  news,  other 
than  trick  plays,  could  be  covered.  The 
officials  shook  their  heads.  Nothing 
could  be  reported  on  except  injuries, 
they  said. 

“I  was  really  surprised  that  somebody 
hadn’t  asked  that  question  before,” 
Raobun  told  E&P. 

The  AP  reporters  called  Temple  the 
next  day  and  said  they  were  reluctant 
“to  go  into  a  practice  session  and  not 
report  on  anything  that  might  happen.” 

Temple  immediately  told  Roesler  that 
the  deal  was  off. 

“I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
only  thing  we  couldn’t  cover  were  trick 
plays,”  Temple  said.  “That’s  all  Roesler 
told  me.  Had  1  known  that  there  were 
restrictions,  1  never  would  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  pool.” 

“It  was  remote  that  something  would 
have  happened  during  one  of  the  practice 
sessions.  But  I  know  from  19  years  with 


the  AP  that  we  just  don’t  make  deals  like 
that.” 

Roesler  called  the  NFL  restrictions  a 
better  than  nothing  arrangement.  “If  we 
hadn’t  agreed,  we  wouldn’t  have  even 
been  able  to  cover  injuries,”  he  said. 
“This  was  the  first  step  and  to  me  it  was 
just  opening  the  door  for  better  under¬ 
standing  and  coverage.” 

Temple  does  not  agree. 

“Roesler  feels  the  football  writers  got 
their  foot  in  the  door.  My  contention  is 
that  the  league  has  their  foot  a  lot  more  in 
our  door  by  asking  us  to  watch  some¬ 
thing  and  not  report  it.  They  have  agreed 
to  censorship,”  Temple  said. 

Neither  Wick,  Roesler  or  Richman  are 
enchanted  with  pool  reporting.  They 
called  it  a  necessary  evil  resulting  from 
manpower  shortages  or  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

“1  would  like  to  see  the  (practice) 
gates  swung  right  open  to  everybody,” 
Roesler  said.  “But  it’s  not  a  practical 
thing.” 

“Pool  reporting  strips  reporters  very 
often  of  that  foremost  ingredient  a 
newsman  should  have:  desire,”  Richman 
said.  “You’re  (a  pool  reporter)  working 
for  the  world  at  large.  Every  news¬ 
paperman  is  so  proud  when  he  can  get 
the  story  first  for  his  wire  service  or  pa¬ 
per.  And  that’s  not  the  case  with  pool 
reporting.” 

“1  don’t  like  it,”  Temple  said,  “and 

Paper  swears 
to  tell  the  words 

From  Maine  to  Nebraska,  folks  have 
asked  for  those  7  dirty  words.  And  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  is  accom¬ 
modating  them. 

The  7  words,  in  case  you  missed  them, 
are  the  ones  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  wants  the  Supreme 
Court  to  bar  from  broadcasts  during 
hours  when  children  will  be  most  likely 
to  hear  them. 

The  News  ran  a  UPl  story  on  January 
9,  announcing  the  high  court’s  decision 
to  review  the  case.  A  side-bar  informed 
readers  that,  while  the  paper  could  not 
publish  the  7  words  in  question,  it  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  forward  a  list  of 
them  to  interested  parties. 

So  far,  over  50  requests  have  been 
received — on  invoices,  in  dictated  letters 
and  in  scrawled  notes. 

What  tne  News  described  as  a 
“smart-alec  headline  writer  on  a  Mis¬ 
souri  newspaper”  aptly  headlined  a  UPl 
story  about  the  paper’s  list:  Paper 
Swears  to  Tell  the  Words. 


we  normally  try  to  stay  out  of  them  be¬ 
cause  all  kinds  of  questions  come  out  of 
them.” 

Roesler  says  Temple  knew  what  the 
restrictions  were  from  the  very  start. 

“I  was  extremely  careful  in  explaining 
the  ground  rules  to  him,”  Roesler  said. 
“Getting  into  that  practice  was  a  giant 
step — a  foot  in  the  door.  And  the  all 
powerful  AP  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
take  that  first  step.  All  Wick  had  to  do 
was  say  no  in  the  beginning.” 

According  to  Richman,  UPl  “did  not 
back  out”  after  the  Monday  night  meet¬ 
ing,  although  its  reporters  only  attended 
one  of  the  practice  sessions. 

“When  1  was  originally  called  by 
Roesler,  he  told  me  exactly  what  the 
situation  was,”  Richman  said.  “He  was 
specific  and  said  only  injuries.  1  wasn’t 
delighted  about  that,  and  I’m  not  that 
enchanted  with  pool  arrangements.  But 
it  was  a  foot  in  the  door  and  I  had  given 
my  word  to  Roeseir.” 

UPl  was  relieved  of  its  commitment 
because  it  was  understaffed,  Richman 
said.  “AP  had  8  reporters  down  there 
and  we  only  had  4.” 

The  practice  sessions  were  finally 
covered  by  3  newspaper  reporters:  John 
Steadman,  sports  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American;  Lary  Fox  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News:  and  Paul  Zimmerman 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

Courtroom  camera 
guide  issued  by 
ABA  committee 

A  set  of  guidelines  that  would  allow 
television,  radio  and  photographic 
coverage  of  judicial  proceedings  has 
been  issued  by  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  Adjunct  Committee  on  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press. 

The  committee  chairman.  Judge 
Alfred  T.  Goodwin  of  the  9th  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thrust  of  the  guidelines  is  in  the 
direction  of  openness.  “The  presump¬ 
tion  is  in  favor  of  unsealed  records  and 
unsealed  lips,  and  the  burden  is  now  on 
those  who  move  for  closure  or  restric¬ 
tion.” 

The  guidelines  must  first  be  ratified  by 
the  aba’s  House  of  Delegates  this 
Summer  before  moving  to  state  supreme 
courts  for  adoption. 

The  20-page  report  stated  that  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  photographic  coverage  of 
judicial  proceedings  is  not  per  se  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

“Subject  to  conditions  or  restrictions 
established  by  local  rule  or  agreement 
with  representatives  of  the  news  media, 
such  coverage  should  be  permitted  if  the 
court  in  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion 
concludes  that  it  can  be  carried  out  unob¬ 
trusively  and  without  affecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  trial.” 
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"It  takes  more  than 
good  hardware  and  software 
to  make  a  good  system." 


Buy  a  system  from  any 
other  vendor  and  chances  are, 
that's  all  you'll  get. 


“Buy  a  system  from  Digital 
and  you'll  get  something  extra — 
the  resources  only  Digital  can 
offer.” 


These  include  more  experi¬ 
ence  with  computerized  news¬ 
paper  systems.  As  well  as  more 
products  to  choose  from.  More 
installations  to  learn  from.  More 
field  service  technicians  to  get 
support  from.  And  more  train¬ 
ing  help  up  front. 

In  short,  you'll  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  a  billion  dollar  corporation 
like  ours  can  offer — and  more. 


“You'll  also  get  a  group  of 
newspaper  specialists  who  can 
put  all  our  resources  to  work  for 
you.” 


When  you  talk  to  Digital's 
Graphic  Arts  Product  Line, 
you're  talking  to  the  people 
who  pioneered  computerized 
newspaper  systems  more  than 
13  years  ago.  People  who  know 


newspapers  because  they've 
worked  on  newspapers.  People 
who  have  the  tools  and  the  talent 
to  design  a  system  to  fit  your 
operation.  No  matter  how  big  or 
small  it  may  be. 

And  people  who  will  sup¬ 
port  you  with  service  that  starts 
at  the  planning  stage,  carries 
through  development  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  after  the  sale  support. 


“Pick  a  department — classi¬ 
fied,  editorial,  circulation, 
accounting,  production  or 
display — we'll  show  you  how 
our  systems  can  help  you 
improve  it.” 


We  cover  it  all  with  a  line  of 
fully  integrated,  expandable 
computerized  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems.  Systems  designed  to  help 
you  tie  all  the  different  parts  of 
your  newspaper  into  one  tightly 
managed  organization. 

You  can  choose  our  CMS 
Classified  Management  Systems 
that  can  save  you  time  and 
money  on  every  Class  Ad  you 
write.  Or  our  fast,  accurate  TMS 
editorial  systems  that  combine 
computer  speed  with  typewriter 
ease.  Or  our  TABS  systems  for 
business  and  circulation  appli¬ 
cations.  And  since  all  these 
systems  are  designed  for  growth 
and  flexibility,  you  have  the 


freedom  to  expand  at  your  own 
pace.  Not  ours. 


Dwtu/nc  C.  l.own/  ;s  Gnwliic  Arts  Product 
Line  Miuias^cr  at  Iti^^ital  Lijiiif’iiiciit 
Coivoratioii  with  twentu  i/cars  cxf’cricncc 
ill  the  Graphic  Arts  liuhistri/. 

In  future  ads,  you'll  be  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  these  systems 
from  the  newspaper  specialists , 
who  helped  put  them  together. 
But  if  you'd  rather  not  wait,  call 
me  direct.  I'll  be  happy  to  tell 
you  more.  (603)  883-3232.  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  Five 
Flagstone  Drive,  Hudson,  N.H. 
03051.  European  headquarters: 
12,  av.  des  Morgines,  1213  Petit- 
Lancy /Geneva.  In  Canada: 

Digital  Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd 
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study  shows  fewer  U.S. 
foreign  correspondents 


By  1.  William  Hill 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the 
foreign  correspondent  may  soon  be  as 
rare  as  the  convertible,  the  soda  fountain 
or  the  trolley  car. 

As  one  newsman  remarked  after  the 
February  6  talk  of  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Sadat's  peace  offensive  has  used  up 
more  columns  of  news  space  in  a  few 
weeks  than  were  used  for  all  other 
international  news  in  the  whole  of  1977." 

Flven  casual  observers  of  the  press  are 
realizing  that  although  foreign  news  is 
generated  in  far  more  areas  of  the  world 
today,  the  number  of  American  reporters 
on  the  spot  to  write  about  it  is  shrinking 
and  editors  appear  to  be  giving  foreign 
news  less  space. 

Last  year.  Barry  Rubin,  a  Georgetown 
University  foreign  policy  student  who  is 
also  a  journalist,  made  a  study  entitled 
"International  News  and  the  American 
Media"  for  the  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  that 
resulted  in  a  booklet  published  by  Sage 
Publications,  Inc. 

In  this.  Rubin  calls  attention  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  several  years  ago  that  revealed 
that,  in  l%3.  there  were  913  full-time 
foreign  correspondents  working  for  the 
U.S.  media,  of  whom  .‘>1.*'  were  Ameri¬ 
cans.  In  197.*'.  however,  there  were  only 
676  foreign  correspondents  working  for 
U.S.  media,  of  whom  only  429  were 
Americans. 

Why?  Rubin  believes  the  principal 
reason  is  cost,  which  means  that  only  the 
largest  and  most  financially  successful 
new  spapers  can  any  longer  afford  to  pay 
the  $150.()(M)  a  year  it  takes  to  maintain 
just  one  correspondent  abroad.  This 
compares.  Rubin  says,  w  ith  the  S5()().(K)() 
that  in  1922  enabled  .Adolph  Ochs  to 
have  the  best  foreign  service  in  the  world 
for  the  New  Ytirk  Times.  He  also  points 
out  that,  by  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower 
years,  the  Associated  Press  was  spend¬ 
ing  S.*'  million  of  a  S36  million  budget  for 
foreign  news. 

Other  factors  Rubin  sees  as  dwarfing 
foreign  news  are  (1)  reader  disinterest, 
the  reader  attitude  that  holds  that 
"foreign"  new  s  is  what  happens  in  some 
other  country;  (2)  editor  preference  for 
local  and  national  news;  (3)  newsholes 
that  are  being  reduced  for  economy 
reasons;  and  (4)  the  immense  volume  of 
foreign  news  being  generated. 

Working  editors  cite  another  factor. 
As  one  managing  editor  told  E&P, 
"More  than  once.  I've  asked  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  dig  out  some  special 
story  abroad,  only  to  be  told  that  story 


had  been  moved  on  the  AP  wire  a  couple 
of  weeks  previously,  only  my  wire 
editor  hadn't  seen  fit  to  use  the  story. 
There  are  an  awful  lot  of  deskmen  who 
work  by  the  theory  that,  if  it  happens  a 
thousand  miles  away,  it's  not  very  im¬ 
portant  news." 

Rubin  goes  so  far  as  to  make  a  number 
of  suggestions  as  to  how  more  foreign 
news  might  be  put  before  the  public. 
These  include: 

1.  By  newspapers  publishing  more  of 
the  foreign  news  they  are  already  buying 
from  wire  services  and  syndicates. 

2.  By  the  "elite"  newspapers,  who 
have  foreign  correspondents,  consider 
leaving  spot  and  routine  foreign  news  to 
the  wire  services,  and  having  their  own 
correspondents  prepare  more  back¬ 
ground  and  analysis  foreign  news. 

3.  In  the  belief  that  too  much  compres¬ 
sion,  poor  writing  and  spot  news  often 
confuse  "mass"  readers  and  repel  the 
"elite”  audiences,  newspapers  might 
concentrate  on  long  pieces  providing  his¬ 
torical  perspective,  careful  explanation 
and  eyewitness  detail  on  a  foreign  politi¬ 
cal  situation  or  an  outstanding  interna¬ 
tional  issue. 

4.  Having  newspapers  create  special 
foreign  news  sections,  carrying  analysis 
articles  in  the  same  way  new'spapers  pub¬ 
lish  special  sections  on  food,  fashion, 
sports,  business  and  environment. 

Reprinting  more  news  from  foreign 
publications. 

6.  Publishing  whatever  news  is  avail¬ 
able  from  closed  countries,  and  carrying 


Florida  is  preparing  to  launch  a 
statewide  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram  that,  if  fully  implemented,  will  be 
the  most  extensive  in  the  country  involv¬ 
ing  a  state  government.  Plans  for  the 
program  were  outlined  by  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Roger  Nichols  in 
a  meeting  attended  by  Florida  NIE  direc¬ 
tors  and  representatives  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association. 

The  main  features  of  the  Florida  plan 
will  include: 

•  A  full-time  state  NIE  consultant, 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  No  other  state  presently  has  an  NIE 
consultant  paid  with  public  money. 

•  A  S300.000  fund,  which  teachers 
will  use  to  purchase  newspapers  and 
other  supplies  for  the  NIE  program. 

•  An  NIE  advisory  committee,  com- 


the  explanation  that  any  inaccuracies  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  bar¬ 
ring  U.S.  reporters. 

As  the  resident  foreign  correspondents 
decrease  in  number,  current  practice  has 
resulted  in  foreign  news  being  covered 
like  a  local  police  story.  As  soon  as  the 
news  starts,  jetting  a  reporter  from  the 
new  spaper  to  the  scene  of  the  new  s  is  a 
constant  practice,  even  though  the  re¬ 
porter  will  lack  much  background  from 
not  being  familiar  with  the  every  day 
foreign  scene. 

Meantime,  a  project  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  handling  of 
news  from  one  of  the  principal  foreign 
news  areas  has  been  started  at  the  AP's 
Foreign  Desk.  Under  the  direction  of 
Foreign  Editor  Nate  Polowetzky.  over¬ 
seas  bureau  nationals  from  Africa  are 
being  brought  to  the  U..S  to  learn  what 
foreign  news  American  newspapers  use. 
how  copy  is  handled  and  how  modern 
technology  is  speeding  up  handling.  The 
first  national  under  the  program  is  Mau¬ 
reen  Johnson  of  the  AP's  staff  in 
Johannesburg. 

Thomson  purchases 
Simcoe  Reformer 

The  Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer  has  been 
purchased  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

R.  M.  Pearce,  president  of  Pearce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Ltd.,  which  has  owned  the 
daily  newspaper  since  1922,  said  the  sale 
was  for  an  undisclosed  amount  of 
money.  The  paper  publishes  Monday- 
Eriday  inclusive. 

Long-time  directors  of  Pearce  Publish¬ 
ing.  Bruce  M.  Pearce  and  Clendon  P. 
Pearce,  are  retiring  from  the  board  of 
directors  after  more  than  50  years  serv¬ 
ice  each. 


prised  of  publishers.  NIE  directors  and 
educators. 

•  And  a  statewide  NIE  newsletter  to 
teachers. 

Funds  for  the  project  have  been  re¬ 
quested  in  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Florida  Senate  and  House  education 
committees.  Nichols  urged  Florida  pub¬ 
lishers  to  contact  their  local  legislators  to 
encourage  support  For  the  measure. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  plan  is  the 
arrangement  that  allows  teachers  to 
apply  directly  to  the  state  for  "mini 
grants"  from  the  $300,000  fund.  The 
direct  teacher-to-state-department-of- 
education  arrangement  is  used  in  Florida 
to  develop  classroom  projects  dealing 
with  environmental  questions  and  has 
been  "an  enormous  success."  according 
to  Nichols. 


$300,000  requested  in  Fla. 
for  statewide  NIE  program 
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Arbitrator  rules  VDT’s 
are  safe  to  use 


In  a  dispute  between  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  and  The  New  York  Times, 
eoneerning  the  safety  of  Video  Display 
Terminals  utilized  throughout  the 
facilities  of  the  Times,  arbitrator  Maurice 
C.  Benewitz  concluded,  "that  the  vast 
majority  of  all  employes  may  work  in 
safety  upon  the  VDT  machines  at  the 
Times." 

The  arbitrator  went  on  to  state, 
"When  all  of  the  worst  emission  settings 
for  density,  brightness,  and  keyboard 
depressions  were  combined  (a  situation 
which  does  not  occur  with  frequency  it 
might  be  expected)  nevertheless,  the 
Medical  Panel  could  not  find  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  emission  levels  an  occular 
cataract  hazard.” 

The  3  issues  agreed  upon  by  the  par¬ 
ties  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Guild’s 
grievance  which  alleged  that  the  health 
and  safety  of  employes  assigned  to  the 
VDT's  (Harris,  Telco  and  Incoterm) 
might  be  endangered  because  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  radiation  emitted  by  the  de¬ 
vices  presented  a  hazard  of  cataract  lor- 
mation.  In  addition,  copy  editors  Samuel 
Weiss  and  John  Woodford  were  alleged 
to  already  have  suffered  the  onset  of 
cataracts  from  working  on  the  VDT's. 

Arbitrator  Benewitz  addressed  the  3 
issues  of;  (I)  whether  the  VDT’s  (Harris, 
Telco  and  Incoterm)  pose  any  occular 
radiant  energy  hazard  to  the  employes  of 
the  New  York  Times  assigned  thereto 
based  on  reasonable  standards  of  indus¬ 
trial  safety;  (2)  in  the  event  it  is  found  by 
the  arbitrator  that  the  VDT’s  do  not  meet 
the  reasonable  standards  of  industrial 
safety  as  defined  in  Issue  No.  I  above,  the 
arbitrator  retains  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
what  course  of  action  shall  be  taken;  (3) 
in  the  event  it  is  found  by  the  arbitrator 
that  the  VDT’s  do  meet  reasonable  stan¬ 
dards  of  industrial  safety,  the  arbitrator 
retains  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  matter  of 
Samuel  Weiss  and  John  Woodford. 

The  arbitrator  said  with  respect  to  is¬ 
sues  I  and  2  the  particular  VDT’s  did  not 
pose  any  occular  radiant  energy  hazard 
and  dismissed  the  2nd  issue  since  no 
hazard  was  found. 

On  issue  3  the  arbitrator  said  papers 
and  certain  preliminary  testimony  had 
been  received  concerning  these  grievants 
and.  "while  there  appears  to  be  a  strong 
possibility,  in  view  of  the  finding  con¬ 
cerning  absence  of  hazard,  that  no  rem¬ 
edy  could  be  afforded  grievants,  the 
arbitrator  shall  not  so  conclude  at  this 
point.  He  therefore,  retains  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  decide  Issue  No.  3  at  the  call 
of  the  parties.” 

1  he  parties  agreed  in  the  major  issue 
that  the  arbitrator  would  appoint  2 
panels;  3  engineers  with  expertise  in  the 


design  of  radio  devices  and  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  emissions  from  such  de¬ 
vices;  and  3  accepted  and  eminent 
specialists  in  the  medical  field  of  opthal- 
mology. 

The  engineers  were  to  conduct  the 
tests  and  the  medical  panel  was  to  advise 
the  arbitrator,  in  independent  reports, 
whether  any  emissions  discovered  pre¬ 
sented  a  cataractogenic  hazard. 

The  consultants  selected  by  the  arbit¬ 
rator  were;  Don  White  Consultants,  Inc., 
of  Germantown.  Maryland  who  provided 
the  arbitrator  with  the  services  of  R  and 
B  Enterprises  and  its  president,  Robert 
D.  Goldblum. 

The  medical  panel  selected  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  included;  David  G.  Cogan, 
M.D.,  consultant.  National  Eye  Insti¬ 
tute,  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Paul 
Henkind,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Ophthalmology,  Albert 
Einstein  School  of  Medicine,  chairman. 
Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Mon- 
tetlore  Hospital;  Marvin  Sears,  M.D., 
chairman.  Department  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy,  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

The  tests  by  R  and  B  Enterprises  were 


A  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  News  Study  Group  review  of  the 
Bert  Lance  affair  showed  that  the 
"media  didn’t  ‘get’”  Lance,  but  the 
former  Treasury  Secretary  "got”  him¬ 
self  with  help  from  a  friend,  president 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Edwin  Diamond,  a  media  critic  who 
teaches  political  science  at  MIT,  said  in 
TV  Guide  that  the  group,  consisting  of 
80  students,  analyzed  network-news 
video  tapes  and  broadcast  transcripts, 
read  newspaper  and  magazine  clips  and 
talked  with  reporters  and  public  officials. 

Lance’s  problems.  Diamond  writes, 
was  that  he  was  an  optimistic,  positive¬ 
thinking  man  who  knew  he  faced  some 
potential  problems  with  bank  examiners 
and  the  IRS  but  didn’t  think  they  were 
severe  enough  to  hurt  his  confirmation. 
His  two-day  confirmation  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  went  without  incident.  The 
MTT  group  said  the  media’s  attention  at 
the  time  were  focused  on  Theodore 
Sorensen’s  controversial  nomination  as 
head  of  the  CIA. 

Complicating  problems  developed,  he 
writes,  when  Lance  and  the  White 


conducted  on  August  22  through  August 
26,  1977.  The  final  report  to  the  arbit¬ 
rator  indicated  a  scan  with  sophisticated 
instruments  of  1 4kHz  (kilo  Hertz)  to  10 
GHz  (giga  Hertz)  and  by  a  personal  radi¬ 
ation  hazard  meter  of  10  MHz  (mega 
Hertz)  to  13  GHz.  Primary  antenna 
placement  was  to  be  at  the  front  of  the 
unit,  but  all  sides  were  to  be  probed  for 
highest  levels,  with  additional  scans  in 
the  worst  case  position  if  emission  levels 
were  higher  at  some  point  other  than  the 
front. 

Members  of  the  medical  panel  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  respective  reviews  of  the 
evidence  a  precaution  which  was  stated 
by  one  panel  member  as  follows;  "As 
you  are  aware  medicine  is  an  inexact  sci¬ 
ence  and  honest  physicians  must  avoid 
dogmatic  assertions  in  many  controver¬ 
sial  issues  .  .  .” 

Two  members  of  the  panel  agreed  that 
posterior  cortical  cataracts  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  radiations  and  then  said,  "but 
they  may  also  appear  ideopathically  for 
reasons  which  are  not  apparent.” 

One  of  the  consultants  (engineer) 
wrote  that  a  review  of  the  test  results  led 
to  his  concluding;  "My  overall  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  VDT’s  were  not  a  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  lens  changes  in  Mr. 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Woodford.  Furthermore, 
the  VDT’s  do  not  seem  to  pose  an  occu¬ 
lar  hazard  due  to  radiation  (emphasis  in 
original.).” 


House  formally  requested  a  delay  in  the 
sale  of  Lance’s  stock  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Georgia.  Both  the  Senate  and  network 
news  gave  Lance  “sympathetic”  cover¬ 
age.  Then  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  withheld  its  seal  of  approval  and 
launched  an  investigation  that  ran 
through  much  of  last  summer. 

Television  news.  Diamond  said,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  print  news.  "The  pat¬ 
tern  of  coverage,  initially  at  least,  was 
one  of  newspapers  and  magazines  break¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  case  and  televi¬ 
sion  affirming  them,”  he  writes. 

But  television’s  coverage  gradually 
became  more  intense,  and  its  producers 
began  to  use  graphics  to  illustrate  the 
flow  of  loans  and  collateral  among 
banks.  Cynthis  Hayes  of  the  MIT  group 
replayed  these  tapes  several  times  and 
said  the  TV  reports  "were  very  effective 
in  conveying  a  feeling  of  wheeling  and 
dealing.” 

When  Lance  made  his  final  appear¬ 
ance  last  Sept.  15  before  the  Senate 
committee  that  originally  confirmed  him, 
television  gave  him  full  coverage  and 
network  anchormen  and  reporters 
praised  his  performance. 


MIT  study  shows  press 
did  not  ‘get’  Lance 
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Harte-Hanks  reports  20% 
improvement  in  earnings 


Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
reported  earnings  per  share  of  $2.88  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1977.  a 
2()9f  improvement  over  the  $2.41  re¬ 
ported  for  1976.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Robert  G.  Marbut.  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  San 
Antonio  based  communications  com¬ 
pany. 

Net  income  for  1977  was  $I2.883.0(K). 
an  increase  of  229^  over  the  $1().547,()(K) 
reported  for  1976.  Revenues  were 
$146.374 .(UK),  compared  to  $1 16.703. (UK) 
the  previous  year.  Revenues  increased 
159f  on  a  pro  forma  basis  (including,  for 
comparative  purposes,  revenues  from 
1977  acquisitions  for  similar  periods  in 

1976  as  in  1977). 

Commenting  on  1977,  Marbut  said. 
“We  had  another  exciting  year  finan¬ 
cially  with  209f  earnings  growth.  Our 
compounded  earnings  per  share  annual 
growth  rate  has  been  2l9f  for  the  six 
years  that  we  have  been  public,”  Marbut 
continued. 

“Newspapers  are — and  will  be — our 
main  line  of  business.  We  will  continue 
searching  for  attractive  newspaper  ac¬ 
quisitions;  however,  we  also  want  to 
broaden  our  base  so  that  we  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  dynamic  growth  that  is  taking 
place  in  other  segments  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Also,  we  want  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  will  increase  the 
number  of  public  shareholders.  Listed 
below  are  events  that  we  believe  address 
these  important  goals.”  he  concluded. 

Significant  corporate  events  during 

1977  included: 

1.  WFMY.  the  CBS  affiliate  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  joined 
Harte-Hanks  in  January. 

2.  The  Gatlinhuif;  Fresx,  a  3.500  cir¬ 


culation.  twice-weekly  paid  newspaper; 
the  Sevier  County  !\ews  Reeord,  a  5,6(K) 
circulation,  twice-weekly  paid  news¬ 
paper;  and  the  Mountain  Visitor,  a 
10. 000  circulation,  free  distribution, 
weekly  tourist  guide  joined  Harte-Hanks 
in  January. 

3.  A  secondary  offering  of  324.661 
shares  of  common  stock  was  under¬ 
written  by  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  and  E. 
E.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc.  in  April. 

4.  The  quarterly  dividend  was  in¬ 
creased  from  15  cents  per  share  to  1844 
cents  per  share  in  April  and  was  paid  to 
stockholders  on  June  20.  The  dividend 
was  increased  again  in  December  to  22'/> 
cents  per  share,  payable  on  March  20. 
1978.  to  stockholders  of  record  March  1. 
1978. 

5.  The  shareholders  voted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  May  to  change  the  name  of  the 
company  to  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  effective  September  1.  1977. 
to  better  reflect  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

6.  The  California  Shopper,  a  147,(HK) 
circulation,  free  distribution  advertising 
publication  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  counties.  California,  became  a  part 
of  Harte-Hanks  in  June. 

7.  Searcy  Daily  Citizen,  a  five-day 
daily  newspaper  serving  Searcy.  Arkan¬ 
sas.  with  paid  circulation  of  5.500;  and 
the  White  Comity  Citizen,  an  11. (UK)  cir¬ 
culation,  free  distribution  weekly  news¬ 
paper  joined  Harte-Hanks  in  June. 

8.  Harte-Hanks  has  contracted  in  a 
series  of  transactions  to  acquire  South¬ 
ern  Broadcasting  Company,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina. 
Southern  will  own  and  operate  live  FM 
and  four  AM  radio  stations  when  the 
transaction  is  consummated.  This  ac¬ 


quisition  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  shareholders  of  Southern. 

9.  Harte-Hanks  has  contracted  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  AM  radio  station  in  the 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg  market,  where 
Southern  has  an  FM  station.  This  trans¬ 
action  is  subject  to  FCC  approval. 

10.  Inland  Carriers.  Inc.,  an  alternate 
distribution  company,  which  delivers 
magazines  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties,  California,  joined  Harte-Hanks 
in  September. 

11.  Agreements  in  principle  were 
reached  to  acquire  the  CATV  system 
serving  Pasadena.  Texas;  Fashion 
Showcase,  a  national  newspaper  for 
women  apparel  buyers,  headquartered  in 
Dallas,  Texas;  and  Noi  tex  Offset  Publi¬ 
cations.  Inc.,  a  printing  company  head¬ 
quartered  in  Wichita  Falls.  I'exas.  All 
transactions  were  consummated  in 
January.  1978. 

The  company  reported  that  earnings 
per  share  for  the  fourth  quarter  ended 
December  31.  1977.  were  93  cents,  com¬ 
pared  to  78  cents  in  1976.  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  \  W( .  This  was  the  24th  consecu¬ 
tive  quarter  that  earnings  per  share  im¬ 
proved  over  the  same  quarter  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter  were 
$4 1.457. (UK),  compared  to  $33.1 18.(K)()  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1976.  Revenues  in¬ 
creased  179^  on  a  pro  forma  basis  (in¬ 
cluding.  for  comparative  purposes,  rev¬ 
enues  from  1977  acquisitions  in  1976  as 
in  1977). 

Commenting  on  1978.  Marbut  stated. 
“Based  on  our  current  assessment  of  the 
environment,  we  believe  we  should  again 
have  solid  peiformance  on  all  fronts.” 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
currently  owns  26  daily  newspapers  and 
55  non-daily  publications  in  .34  markets. 
The  New  York  Stock  Flxchange  com¬ 
pany  also  owns  three  VHP  network- 
affiliated  television  stations. 


Media  General  reports 
drop  in  net  income 


Media  General  reported  1977  operat¬ 
ing  results  as  follows; 

Net  income  of  $13.574.()00,  or  $1.82 
per  share  (translation  gains  in  1977  were 
nominal),  compared  with  $15, 106.000. 
without  translation  gains,  or  $2.07  per 
share,  and  $16,175,000,  including  trans¬ 
lation  gains,  or  $2.22  per  share,  the  year 
before. 

Fourth  quarter  1977  net  income  of 
$3,788,0(K),  or  $0.51  per  share,  versus 
$4,652,000,  or  $0.64  per  share,  the  year 
before. 

Revenue  in  1977  was  $216,891,000 
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compared  w'ith  $199.022. (UK)  in  the  prior 
year,  and  $61.76().(MX)  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  versus  $52.351. (UK)  the  year  before. 

“Our  newspaper  and  broadcast  divi¬ 
sions  last  year  established  new  records  in 
revenue  and  earnings,  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  earnings  decline  in 
our  newsprint  recycling  division,”  Alan 
S.  Donnahoe.  president,  said. 

“As  we  anticipated  and  reported  at 
our  annual  meeting  last  year,  the  surplus 
of  newsprint  in  North  America  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  throughout  the  year  on 
both  price  and  demand,  while  costs  con¬ 


tinued  to  rise.  This  economic  environ¬ 
ment  is  now  beginning  to  improve,  as 
evidenced  by  an  announced  price  in¬ 
crease  to  be  effective  on  April  1. 

“In  contrast  with  the  short-term  situa¬ 
tion  that  prevailed  last  year,  many  ob¬ 
servers  continue  to  forecast  that  demand 
will  outstiip  capacity  in  the  years  ahead, 
with  a  resulting  shortage  of  newsprint 
throughout  the  world. 

“Our  newspaper  and  broadcast  divi¬ 
sions  both  completed  last  year  with  in¬ 
creasing  momentum,  and  are  optimistic 
that  this  will  continue  in  the  current  year. 

“Our  major  capital  project  undertaken 
last  year — the  joint-venture  $130  million 
newsprint  mill  being  built  in  Dublin. 
Georgia — is  proceeding  on  schedule,  and 
is  expected  to  be  in  production  by 
midyear  1979.” 
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1977  1976 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


American  News*e  .  .  . . 
fAmericon  News-S  .  .  . 

ABERDEEN, 

734,432 

445,529 

S.D. 

29,184 

2,464 

672,842 

410,838 

119,424 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,179.961 

31,648 

1,083,680 

119,424 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  .  .  . 

..  2,623,160 

58,208 

2,776,621 

187,792 

‘Beacon  Joumol-S  . .  . 

..  1,351,207 

133,648 

1,304,456 

54,704 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,974,367 

191,856 

4,081,077 

242,496 

NOIE:  Beacon  Joumol-e 

and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  sii-column  June  2, 

1975. 

ATLANTA. 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

.  .  2,893,716 

2,919,204 

Journal-e  . 

..  3,577,493 

117,334 

3,612,786 

241,918 

Journol  &  Constitution-S 

.  1,903,566 

1,798,416 

Grand  Totol  . 

..  8,374,775 

117,334 

8,330,406 

241,918 

NOTE;  Constitution-m  and  Joumol-e  hove  a  combined  sot.  edition;  the 

linage  is  only  shown 

in  the  Joumol-e. 

BALTIMORE. 

MO. 

‘News  Americon-S  .  .  . 

593,268 

298,312 

636,996 

142,069 

News  American-e  .  .  .  . 

..  1,135,930 

63,784 

1,451,012 

61,668 

$un-m  . 

..  1,778,569 

9,664 

1,813,438 

10,944 

Sun-e  . 

..  2,054,137 

30,184 

2,076,716 

40,528 

Sun-S  . 

..  1,959.104 

233,159 

1,890,195 

40,240 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  7,521,088 

635.103 

7,868,357 

295.449 

NOTE:  Sun-m,  e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 
News  Americon-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine-cotumn  Oct.  25, 
1976. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,401,442  413,166  2,326,748  480,094 

•Records  .  1,492,679  304,080  1,206,171  287,176 

Grand  Totof  .  3,894,121  717,246  3,532,919  767,270 

NOTE:  Record-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Jon.  1,  1977. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,879,482  1,903,104 

•Press-S  .  765,817  759,190 

Grand  Totol  .  2,645,299  2,662,294 

NOTE:  Press-e,5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Mar.  29,  1976. 

BOCA  RATON,'  FLA. 

News-e  .  853,012  18,171  772,839 

tNews-S  .  464,588  388,586 

Grand  Totol  .  1,317,600  18,171  1,161,425 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herold  Americon-m  ....  1,200.246  226,689  1,282,384  46,768 

Herold  Americon-5  .  681,392  358,705  769,102  300,773 

Globe-e  .  1,820,252  98,120  1,967.252  35,208 

Globe-m  .  2,350,530  106,352  2,223,854  46,288 

•Globe-S  .  1,793,981  282,996  1,711,262  277,768 

Grond  Totol  .  7,846,401  1,072,862  7,953,854  706,805 


NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Herold  Americon-m  and  5,  ond  Globe-e,m  and  5  changed  from  eight 
to  nine-column;  Herald  American  Oct.  18,  1976,  Globe  Feb.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 


Camero-e  . 

.  1,942,592 

1,662,483 

7,104 

Camero-S  . 

.  701,485 

621,184 

Grand  Total 

.  2,644,077 

2,283,667 

7,104 

BRADENTON. 

FLA. 

Herald-e  . 

.  1,114,550 

1,132,448 

fHerold-S  . 

.  691.929 

616,244 

Grand  Total 

.  1,806,479 

1.748,692 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Eipress-m 

.  758,372 

30,235  748,252 

11,082 

‘Courier  Eipress-S 

.  991,927 

20,416  1,047,566 

14,976 

News-e  . 

.  2,686,828 

68,464  2,855,300 

129,198 

News-S  . 

.  322,650 

Grand  Totol 

.  4.759,777 

119,115  4,651,118 

155,256 

NOTE:  News-S  first  publication  Nov.  13,  1977. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  .  . 

.  1,956,227 

42,144 

tFree  Press-5  . . 

.  252,462 

Grond  Total 

.  2,208,689 

42,144 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Media  Records 

m  1976. 

NOTE;  Free  Press-n 

s  and  S  changed  from 

nine  to  six-column  Nov.  1976 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e 

.  2,711,687 

252,680  2,753,455 

121,112 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE. 

N.C. 

News-e  . 

.  1,955,065 

37,688  1,728,043 

9,360 

Observer-m  . .  .  . 

.  2,238,882 

94,393  2,098,654 

96,816 

‘Observer-S  .  .  .  . 

.  995,159 

116,864  916,084 

110,768 

Grand  Total 

.  5,189,106 

248,945  4,742,781 

216,944 

NOTE:  Observer-m 

and  S  and  News-e  changed  Irom  eight  to  i 

six-column 

June  2.  1975. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Note  Two  Listings 

Tribune-m  .  4,011,383  2,664,955  3,626,379  2,273,399 

Tribune-S  .  2,246,287  902,920  2,126,768  1,013,707 

News-e  .  1,767,776  613,239  1,592,432  763,852 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,779,864  488,359  2,775,989  630,850 

•Sun  Times-S  .  1,010,145  796,913  986,276  749,298 

Grond  Total  .  11,815,455  5,466,386  11,107,844  5,431,106 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

News-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-cotumn  Sept.  12,  1977. 

NOTE:  Tribune  figures  obove  reflect  octuol  nine  column  measurements. 

Tribune-m  .  3,656,735  2,632,158  3,300,138  2,241,856 

Tribune-S  .  2,103,977  863,715  1,997,557  979,140 

News-e  .  1,610,880  613,239  1,592,432  763,852 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,779,864  488,359  2,775,989  630,850 

•Sun  Times-S  .  1,010,145  796,913  986,276  749,298 

Grond  Total  .  11,161,601  5,394,384  10,652.392  5,364,996 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

News-e  chonged  Irom  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  12,  1977. 

NOTE:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  measure¬ 
ments. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,189,724  3,121,545 

Enquirer-5  .  2,113.343  2,004,305 

Post-e  .  2,138,202  119,240  2,420,196  134,546 

Grand  Totol  .  7,441,269  119,240  7,546,046  134,546 

NOTE:  Post-e  June  2,  1975  and  Enquirer-m  and  5  June  3,  1975,  changed 
from  eight  to  nine-column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Deoler-m  .  3,386,518  492,712  3,130,097  232,695 

Ploin  Deoler-S  .  1,770,119  51,409  1,770,319  39,897 

Press-e  .  2,054,121  525,264  2,203,450  608,821 

Grond  Totol  .  7,210,758  1,069,385  7,103,866  881,413 

NOTE:  Effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  the  Ploin  Deoter-m  ond  5  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column.  Press-e  changed  Irom  eight  to  nine-column. 


COLUMBUS,  GA. 


Enquirer  (See  Note)  .  . 

.  1,390,693 

65,418  1,506,227 

53,640 

‘ledger  Enquirer-S 

742.929 

20,400  647,811 

3,995 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  2,133,622 

85,818  2,154,038 

57,635 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  ond  Ledger-e  sold  in  c 

ombinotion,  linoge  of  on 

e  edition. 

Enquirer-m  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Dispotch-e  . 

..  3,046,365 

61,842  3,160,037 

88,477 

Dispotch-S  . 

..  1,836,713 

122,912  1,801,767 

8,232 

Citizen  Joumol-m  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1,366,818 

1,130,918 

Grond  Total  . 

..  6,249,896 

184,754  6,092,722 

96,709 

NOTE;  Di$patch-e  and  S 

and  Citizen  Journal-m  chonged  from 

eight  to 

nine-column  Jon.  13, 

1976. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  . 

.  .  4,454,187 

337,176  4,105,086 

307,984 

News-S  . 

..  1,685,537 

159,264  1,577,614 

175,144 

Times  Herald-e  . 

..  4,097,808 

209,091  3,747,297 

225,560 

‘Times  Herold-S  . . .  . 

.  .  1,799,304 

102,064  1,666,564 

91,576 

Grond  Total  . 

.  12,036,836 

807,595  11,096,561 

800,264 

NOTE:  News-m  and  S  changed  trom  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 

Times  Herald-e  and  $  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29, 1975. 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journol  Herold-m  ... 

.  .  2,283,314 

196,519  2,363,283 

145,636 

News-e  . 

. .  2,373,026 

196,441  2,481,369 

147,607 

‘News-S  . 

. .  1,161,507 

1,061,377 

Grand  Totol  . 

. ..  5,817,847 

392,960  5,906,029 

293,243 

NOTE:  Journol  Herold-m  and  News-e  and  5  changed  Irom  eight  to  nine- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  4.000,972  3,628,663 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-5  ....  1,090,510  1,031,861 

Post-e  .  3,486,020  135,044  3,414,090  173,880 

Post-S  .  1,938,529  _  1,775,080  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  10.516031  135.044  9,849,694  173,880 

NOTE:  Post-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Note  Two  Listings 

Free  Press-m  .  2.286,509  561,400  2,248,214  353,143 

•Free  Press-S  .  818,192  335,008  712,216  292,557 

News-e  .  3,388,623  606,891  3,180,930  576,558 

News-S  .  1,769,776  368,156  1,579,555  318,990 

Grond  Totol  .  8,263,100  1,871,455  7,720,915  1,541,248 

NOTE:  News-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  obove  reflect  actual  nine  column  meosurements. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,286,509  561,400  2,248,214  353,143 

•Free  Press-S  .  818,192  335,008  712,216  292,557 

News-e  .  3,111,683  564,422  2,913,110  542,151 

News-S  .  1,655,482  358,537  1,474,211  312,374 

Grond  Total  .  7,871,866  1,819,367  7,347,751  1,500,225 

NOTE:  News-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herold-e  .  1,008,353  1,080,116  8,448 

News  Tribune-m  .  1,123,704  1,128,668  8,448 

News  Tribune-5  .  886,175  25,344  782,466  8,448 

Grond  Total  .  3,018,232  25,344  2,991,250  25,344 


NOTE:  Herold-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-m  and  5  and  Herold-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six- 
column  May  5,  1975. 


ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,469,224  1,527,643 

•Times  News-S  .  833,970  810,278 

Grand  Total  .  2,303,194  2,337,921 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,143.604  162,440  3,889,530  278,941 

•News-S  .  1,955,132  99,310  1,754,587 

News-sot .  1,120,112 _ 953,600  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  7,218,848  261,750  6,597,717  278,941 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News-e,5  ond  sot.  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  May  12,  1975. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e  .  1,658,622  303,027  1,808,965  304,518 

tPost  Tribune-S  .  1,014,428  1,044,538  19,200 

Grand  Total  .  2,673,050  303,027  2,853,503  323,718 

NOTE:  Post  Tribune  is  o  nine-column  format  and  is  meosured  occordingly. 

'  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herold-e  .  855,497  905,871 

tHerald-5  .  634,896  18,608  505.729 

Grond  Totol  .  1,490,393  18,608  1,411,600 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  2,741,039  177,000  2,847,108  65,051 

•Couront-S  .  1,207,742  447,984  1,191,728  325,960 

Grond  Totol  .  3,948.781  624,984  4,038,836  391,011 


(Continued  on  pane  50) 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
December  1977 


A  sLinimaiy  of  newspaper  advertisinjj  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  fi'om  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Repoil 


1977 

1976 

Dollar  Change 

Classificatiuns 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

Vf 

Retail 

Decembei'  . 

$  :5:{9,947 

.‘507,944 

+  :52,()0:5 

i^lO.4 

Fii’st  Twelve  Months 

:L.‘I0s,04i 

:5,()04,566 

f- .‘50:5,478 

+  10.1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

December  . 

92,:i:i2 

84,9.‘50 

+  7,402 

+  8.7 

First  Twelve  Months 

X4 1,1 4(5 

770,445 

+  70,701 

+  9.2 

(General 

December  . 

.16,11:5 

55,010 

+  1,1  .‘5:5 

+  2.1 

First  Twelve  Months 

K0:5,628 

7:50,97:5 

+  72,:555 

+  9.9 

.Automotive 

December  . 

K,:526 

7,748 

f  578 

+  7.5 

F'li’.st  Twelve  Months 

154,.i:52 

127,02:5 

+  27,509 

+  21.7 

Financial 

December  . 

14, .561 

12,761 

1,800 

+  14.1 

P^irst  Twelve  Months 

160,847 

147,644 

+  1:5,20:5 

+  8.9 

Classified 

December  . 

105,860 

88,801 

+  17,059 

+  19.2 

F'ii’st  Twelve  Months 

1,569,6:52 

1,:54 1,802 

+  227,8:50 

+  17.0 

Total  .AdvertisinK 

December  . 

524,8:57 

472,264 

+  52,57:5 

+  11.1 

First  Twelve  Months 

5,996,68.1 

5,:552,008 

+  644,:575 

+  12.0 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1978 
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1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Adverliser-m  .  3,265.387  3,294,938 

Stor  Bullehn-e  .  3,354,128  3,524,674 

‘Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1.456,572  1.378,670 

Grand  Total  .  8,076,087  8,198,282 

NOTE:  Advertiser-m,  Star  Bulletin-e  and  Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser-5 
changed  from  eight  column  to  nine-column  May  3,  1976. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  5,412,337  496,012  4,700,994  514,185 

Chronicle-5  .  2,491,338  428,444  2,159,477  359,148 

Post-m  .  4,662,332  532,234  4,171,012  402,674 

•Post-S  .  1,686,742  316,612  1,409,014  296,568 

Grand  Totol  .  14,252,749  1,773,302  12,440,497  1,572,575 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e  and  5  and  Po$t-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Herold  Dispotch-m  .  1,186,360 

Advertiser-e  .  1 ,009,608 

fHerold  Dispotch-S  ....  556,368 

Grand  Total  .  2,752,336 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Advertiser-e  published  five  days  o  week  only. 

LANSING,  AAICH. 

State  iournal-e  .  2,306,423  37,824 

tstote  Journal-S  .  974,486  26,784 

Grand  Total  .  3,280,909  64,608 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

LEXINGTON,  KV. 

Herald  (See  Note)  .  2,226,644  43.780  2,196,516  98,912 

"Herold  Leoder-S  .  1,304,828  82,096  1,204,650  17,760 

Grand  Total  .  3,531,472  125,876  3,401,166  116,672 

NOTE:  Herald-m  ond  Leoder-e  sold  in  combination;  linoge  of  one  edition 
Herold-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herald-m,  Leoder-e  and  Herold  Leoder-S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Sept.  20,  1976. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gozette-m  ....  1,815,280  1,749,952 

‘Arkonsos  GozeHe-S  . . .  923,635  784,066 

Arkonsos  Democrot-e  . . .  632,795  40,922  640,446 

fArkonsos  Oemocrot-S  .  397,797  15,240  381,349  12,000 

Grand  Total  .  3,769,507  56,162  3,555,813  12,000 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent  (See  Note)  .  2,236,506  487,011  2,350,677  761,912 

‘Independent  Press 

Telegrom-S  .  880,683  133,344  680,906  75,488 

Grand  Totol  .  3,117,189  620,355  3,031,583  837,400 

NOTE:  Independent-m  and  Press  Telegrom-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of 
one  edition  Independent-m  is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e  .  2,328,157  737,977  2,474,518  744,661 

Newsdoy-5  .  1,102,799  255,143  970,950  417,310 

Grand  Totol  .  3,430,956  993,120  3.445.468  1,161,971 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,757,586  2,457,670  5,617,624  1,955,709 

Times-S  .  2,637,934  1,262,783  2,205,369  1,020,768 

Herald  Eiominer-e  .  820,305  735,496 

Grand  Total .  9,433,301  3,720,453  8,731,841  2,976,477 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph  (See  Note)  .  .  .  1,338,230  1,342,234 

‘Telegraph  8,  News-S  .  .  710,385  653,059 

Grand  Totol  .  2,048,615  1,995,293 

NOTE:  Telegroph-m  ond  News-e  sold  in  combination;  linoge  of  one  edition 
Telegraph-m  is  shown  in  1976.  For  lost  year  News-e  figures  ore  shown. 
MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d  .  1,486,284  1,351,324 

tNew  Hompshire  News-S  804,258  628,030 

Grand  Total  .  2,290,542  1,979,354 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  .  .  2,534,416  84,136 

Commercial  Appeol-S  .  .  .  1,234,061  60,896 

Press-Scimitor-e  .  1,502,749  137,765 

Grand  Totol  .  5,271,226  302,797 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Commercial  Appeol-m  and  S  ond  Press  Scimitor-e  changed  from 


eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herold-m  .  4,536,321  899,139  4,475,629  515,463 

Herold-S  .  2,245,665  451,004  2,297,436  189,043 

News-e  .  1,826,469  1,719,396  57,960 

Grand  Totol  .  8.608,455  1,350,143  6,492.461  762,466 

NOTE:  HeraU-m  and  5  ond  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  sii-column  Mar. 
3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,662,450  1,565,698 

JournoLe  .  3,154,103  479,812  3,328,949  374,779 

JournoLS  .  2,071,700  308.380  1,916,333  190,054 

Grand  Totol  .  6.868,253  788,192  6,810,980  564,833 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,633,020  67,721  1,719,960  68,161 

Tribune-5  .  1,671,836  483,107  1,548,490  331,032 

Stor-e  .  2,433,985  484,486  2,399,802  421,458 

Grond  Totol  .  5,738,841  1,035,314  5.668.252  620.6S1 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  S  ond  Stor-e  changed  from  eight  to  sis-column 
during  year  1975. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bonner-e  .  2,225,628  79,444  2,280,895  111,576 

Tennesseon-m  .  2,305,808  93,752  2,271,818  100,176 

‘Tennesseon-S  .  1,256,927  151,344  1,136,135  127020 

Grand  Totol  .  5,788,363  324.540  5,686,848  338,772 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

StorLedger-m  .  2,719,871  117,795  2,651,929  127,648 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,880,520  194,456  1,709,092  11,952 

Grand  Total  .  4,600,391  312,251  4,361,021  139,600 


NOTE:  Star  Ledger-m  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7, 
1976 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,256,841  3,014.262 

Times-5  .  2,506,306  1,134,205  2,389,473  789,098 

News-m  .  1,546,577  1,458,454  1,652,540  1,191,922 

News-5  .  877,056  1,519,340  964,906  1,730,054 

Post-e  .  1,109,639  _ 940,444  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  9,296,419  4,111,999  8,961,625  3,711,074 

NOTE:  Times-m  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7,  1976. 
News-m  and  5  chonged  from  five  to  six-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor  News-d  .  1,098,591  171,565  1,082,096  275,989 

‘Stor  News-5  .  333,344  120,499  332,119  46,702 

Grond  Totol  .  1,431,935  ":»2,064  1,414,215  322,691 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Herold  News-e  .  1,125,190  221,721  1,638,069  317,346 

Herold  News-S  .  414,503  192,424  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  1,539,693  414,145  1,638,069  317,346 

NOTE:  Herald  News-S  first  pubkcotion  Mar.  6,  1977. 

NOTE:  Herald  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1976. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

News-d  .  1,185,787  33,600  1,255,081  185,008 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

JournoLm  .  2,311,895  91,119 

fNews  Joumol-S  .  1,220,726  28,926 

News-e  .  945,165  _ 

Grand  Totol .  4,477,286  120,045 


NOTE:  Not  measui:ed  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  ioumol-m,  News-e  and  News  Journal-S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  June  1,  T976. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal  Stor-d  .  2,033,685  46,144  2,074,625  31,272 

‘Journol  Stor-S  .  1,048,254  110,480  697,728  72,136 

Grond  Total  .  3,081,939  156,624  2,972,353  103,408 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,994,528  663,721  1,951,875  610,776 

‘Bulletin-S  .  747,026  396,798  628,095  411,886 

Inquirer-m  .  1,907,951  197,322  1,819,054  182,267 

Inquirer-S  .  1,689,232  554,571  1,618,869  659,953 

News-e  .  962,699  _  1,015,108  67,800 

Grand  Totol  .  7,301,436  1,814,412  7,033,001  1,932,682 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Moy  19,  1975. 
Inquirer-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  May  19,  1975. 
News-e  chonged  from  six  to  five-column  May  19,  1975.  The  doto  in  this 
report  covering  the  News-e  reflects  the  converted  linage  to  six-column 
format. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post  GoceHe-m  .  1,147,103  286,182  1,012,907 

Press-e  .  2,206,855  304,061  2,253,799  64,530 

‘Press-S  .  1,791,806  _  1,712,820  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5,145,764  590,243  4,979,526  64,530 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  and  Press-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  5ept.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,861,080  404,173  1,903,693  212,324 

Journol-m  .  1,762,786  343,424  1,494,902  56,016 

Journol-S  .  1,421,599  126,584  1,422,892  59,880 

Grand  Totol  .  5,065,465  874,181  4,821,487  328,220 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  and  Joumol-m  hove  o  combined  edition;  the  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e,  Journol-m  ond  Joumol-S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  July  1,  1977. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  1,768,526  192,944  1,828,307  206,648 


Democrat  &  Chranicle-5  .  1,187,504  135,392  1,161,128  164,192 

Times  Union-e  .  1,663,229  215,696  1,812,671  169,536 

Grond  Totol  .  4.819,259  544,032  4,802,106  540.376 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  ond  5  and  Times  Union-e  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Stor-m  .  1,904,043  88,784 

‘Register  Stor-5  .  797,984  71,616 

Register  Republic -e  ....  1,646,054  84,144 

Grond  Total  .  4.348.081  244,544 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 


NOTE:  Register  Republic-e,  Register  Star-5  and  5tor-m  ore  estobkshed 
nine  column  newspapers  and  ore  measured  accordingly. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  .  3,056,405  367,448  2,838270  354,092 

‘Bee-S  .  1,090,913  352,632  1,064,011  155,920 

Union-m  .  1,988,677  271,128  2,004,187  157,248 

tUnion-S  .  419,377  16,592  361,322  56,256 

Grond  Totol  .  6,555,372  1,007,800  6,267,790  723,516 

NOTE:  Bee-e  and  S  ond  Union-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Sept.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrot-m  .  1.512,629  242,730  1,406,559  296,091 

Globe  Democrat-w  .  762.200  19,456  645,416  14,205 

Post  Dispotch-e  .  1,950,296  100,457  1,966.370  68,339 

‘Post  Dispotch-S  .  1,869,167  38,424  1,76S.8S2  48,626 

Grond  Totol  .  6,094,492  401,067  5,804,197  427.261 


NOTE:  Globe  Democrot-m  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Oispotch-e  and  S  ond  Globe  Democrot-m  and  weekend  changed 
from  eight  to  nine-column  Apr.  5,  1976. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,167,961  1,230,655 

‘Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,422,811  1,274,748 

Dispotch-e  .  2,034,423  420,429  2,110,411  278,270 

Grond  Totol  .  4,625,195  420,429  4,615,814  278,270 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  and  5  and  Dispotch-e  chonged  from  eight  to 
six-column  Moy  5,  1975. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,306,855  17,472  2,438,632  46,984 

Times-m  .  3,241,422  940,324  3,134,603  1,009,892 

‘Times-S  .  1,428,643  575,983  1,421,154  399,171 

Grond  Total  .  6,976.920  1,533,779  6,994,389  1,456,047 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SALEM,  OREGON 

Oregon  Stotesmon-m  .  . .  2,103,175 
fStatesmon  Joumal-5  .  .  .  709,841 

Copitol-e  .  1,561,338  2,368 

Grand  Totol .  4,394,354  2,368 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Oregon  Stotesmon-m,  Capitol  Journol-e  and  Stotesmon  Journal-S 
changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  1975. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,893,882  163,672  2,362,642  1  71,880 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,253,947  108,792  1,120,364  69,080 

Express-News-sot .  600,738  373,887 

News-e  .  2,527,988  112,952  2,165,574  175,088 

Lighl-e  .  2,853,375  84,452  2,827,036 

‘bght-S  .  1,464,422  1,337j31 

Light-sot .  446,395  242,631 

Grond  Totol  .  12,040,747  469,868  10,429,665  416,048 


NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  ond  Liqht-e  pubkshed  5  days  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  Express-m,  Express-News-5  and  sot  News-e  ond  Light-e-5  and  sot. 
changed  from  eight  to  nine  column.  Express-m,  Express-News-5  ond  sot. 
Jon.  19,  1977;  News-e  Jon.  18, 1977;  Light-e,S  and  sot.  June  15  1976. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun  Teiegrom-m 

.  1,898,188 

624,567 

*Sun  Telegrom-S 

.  655,060 

272,640 

Grand  Total 

.  2,553,248 

897,207 

NUIfc:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records 

in  1976. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

.  3,347,895 

63,093  2,935,529 

330,264 

*Union-S  . 

.  1,367,403 

6,000  1,196,746 

41,696 

Tnbune-e  . 

.  3,658,495 

73,948  3,327,213 

425,912 

Grand  Total 

.  8.373,793 

143,041  7,459,488 

797,872 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF, 

Chronicle-m  .  .  . 

.  2,242,013 

630,204  2,043,505 

207,320 

Exominer-e 

.  2,236,378 

616,392  2,057,536 

207,320 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  1,224.593 

333,688  1,076,345 

Grond  Totol 

.  5,702,984 

1,580,284  5,177,386 

414,640 

SAN  JOSEp  < 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  .  . . 

.  5,065,702 

246,591  4,413,918 

180,246 

News-e  . 

.  4,169,253 

247,748  3,782,136 

180,032 

'Mercury-News-5 

.  2,023,458 

24,808  1,629,228 

Grond  Total 

.  11,258,413 

519,147  9,825,282 

360,278 

NOTE:  Mercury-m 

ond  News-e  hos  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linage  is 

only  shown  in 

the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORTp  LA. 

Journol-e  . 

.  1,698,126 

34,544  1,675,055 

40,344 

Times-m  . 

.  2,822,743 

45,168  2,496,832 

42,552 

Times-S  . 

.  1,003,532 

15,792  1,038,090 

44,520 

Grand  Totol 

.  5,524,401 

95,504  5,209,977 

127,416 

NOTE:  Times-m  ond  S  ond  Journol-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 

Jon.  2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE, 

N.Y. 

Herold  Joumol-e 

.  1,814,368 

4,985  1,860,796 

6,718 

'Herald  American-5  ....  1,T69,421 

18,013  1,072,509 

20,288 

Post  Stondord-m 

.  956,786 

25,626  1,101,496 

14,241 

Grond  Total 

.  3,940,575 

48,624  4,034,801 

41,247 

NOTE:  Post  Stondord-m.  Herald  Journol-e  ond  Herold  American- 

S  chonged 

from  eight  to  i 

nine-column  Sept.  1.  1976. 

TALLAHASSEEp  FLA. 

Democrot-e  . .  . 

.  1,636,052 

1,746,796 

'Democrot-5 

.  843,122 

729,207 

Grond  Totol 

.  2,479,174 

2,476,003 

NOTE:  Democrat-( 

»  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPAp 

FLA. 

Tnbune-m 

.  3,330,233 

898,958  3,368,137 

382,290 

*Tribune-S  .  .  . 

.  1,412,995 

190,248  1,361,648 

76,000 

Times-e  . 

.  1,970,472 

2,134,633 

Grand  Totol 

.  6,713,700 

1,089,206  6,864,418 

458,290 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  ond  Times-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975 

UTICA,  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispotch-e  ....  1,123,515  80,088 

tObserver  Dispotch-5  . . .  596,869 

Press-m  .  1,266,969  62,764 

Grond  Totol  .  2,987,353  142,872 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Observer  Dispotch-e  and  5  and  Press-m  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Dec.  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D,C. 


Post-m  .  4,701,240  457,376  4,449,924  219,626 

‘Post-S  .  2,123,345  503,746  2,041,416  301,928 

Stor-e  .  1,948,103  315,593  2,348,048  330,632 

Stor-5  .  690,722  255,658  756,184  245,229 

Grand  Totol  .  9,463,410  1,532,373  9,595,572  1,097,415 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  5  and  Stor-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Aug  2,  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,012,841  101,125  2,963,101  79,338 

Times-e  .  2,667,416  101,965  2,637,647  62,905 

‘Post  Times-S  .  1,528,381  _  1,292,618  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  7,208,638  203,090  6,893,366  142,243 


NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-e  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  knoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Times-e  ond  Post  Times-S  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 


Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Oispotch-e  ....  1,287,085  185,941  1,533,527  163,677 

tReporter  Dispotch-S  . . .  463,769  25,828  497,550  12,672 

Grand  Totol  .  1,750,874  211,769  2,031,077  176,349 

NOTE:  Reporter  Dispotch-S  first  pubkcotion  Sept.  5,  1976. 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m  .  2,660,850  244,979  2,566,815  254,537 

Beocon-e  .  1,024,537  117,788  977,103  224,212 

‘Eagle  Beocon-S  .  750,849  191,776  795,160  87,640 

Grond  Totol  .  4,436,236  554,543  4,339,078  566,389 


NOTE:  Eogle-m  and  Beocon-e  hos  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

NOTE:  Eogle-m,  Beocon-e  and  Eagle  Beocon-S  changed  from  eight  to 
six-column  Sept.  1,  1975. 
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DECEMBER  1977/1976 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


1977 

1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Times-Union-m  ... 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

.  1,824,116 

1,657,355 

Knickerbocker 
News-e  . 

.  1,235,944 

1,228,970 

Times-Union-S 

847,160 

816,532 

(^ond  Total  . . . 

.  3,907,220 

3,702,857 

6ulletin-e . . 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

.  1,206,352 

1,046,388 

News-m . 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

.  1.454,330 

1..327,131 

1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Record-Jouraol-m  .  .  .  . 

...  1,264,648 

1,244,982 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-n.  . 

. .  .  1,512,546 

1,466,332 

News-Stor-e . 

...  1,378,146 

1,347,388 

World-5 . 

. . .  783,986 

642,516 

Grand  Total . 

.  . .  3,674,678 

3,456,236 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m . 

. .  .  1,301,936 

1,268,680 

Stor-e  . 

...  2,698,194 

2.744.791 

Le  Devoir-m . 

...  1,065,873 

481,914 

Le  Dimonche  Motin-S  . 

. . .  609,822 

354,350 

NOTE:  Le  Dimanche  Motin  includes  perspectives  and  inserts — 143,923 
lines  in  1977;  48.020  lines  in  1976. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  .  2,563.826  2.716,448 

Nem-S  .  1.491,868  1.388,226 

Post  Herold-m  .  1.553,216  1,553,902 

Grand  Total .  5,628,910  5,658,576 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Star-Tribune-m.S  .  1,780,282  1,525,314 

NOTE:  Includes  preprints — 104,M8  lines  in  1977;  77.098  tines  in  1976. 
Family  Weekly  not  included — 53,153  lines  in  Dec.  1977. 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom*e  .  846,566  772,562 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 63,364  lines  in  1977;  44,352  lines  in  1976. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-e.m  ....  3,976,498  2,899,792 

Quad-City  Times-S .  950,866  833,756 

Grond  Total .  3,9^,364  3,733,548 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  804,080  216,859  650,792  226,102 

Tribune-e .  1,241,080  1,230,432 

Register-S .  886,386  135,271  754,494  164,511 

Grand  Total .  2,931,546  352,130  2,635,718  390,613 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  Stote 

News-e,S .  1,187,312  1,218,378 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  ore  on  8  column  basis. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  4,198,417  4,036,526 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gozette-m .  1,597,008  1,621,998 

News  Sentinel-e .  2.175,236  2,060,590 

Journol-Gozette-S  .  878,626  930,426 

Grand  Total .  4,650,870  4,613,014 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Stor-Telegram-m  .  2.719.738  2,349,578 

Stor-Telegrom-e .  2,925,986  2.719,052 

Stor-Telegrom-S .  1,559,516  1,353,604 

Grond  Total .  7,205,240  6,422,234 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-m&S .  3,037.944  2,847,110 

Piedmont- e  .  1,791,958  1,759,506 

Grand  Totol .  4,829,902  4,606,616 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m .  2,936.123  3,056,068 

News-e  .  2,151,266  2,387,250 

Stor-S .  1,624,501  1,542,381 

Grand  Total .  6,711,890  6,985,699 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  2,563,525  2,444,026 

Stor-e .  1,019,262  114,355  984,875  79.474 

Stor-S .  1,348,967  _  1,240,356  _ 

Grand  Total .  4,931,754  114,355  4,669,257  79,474 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e .  2,693,916  2,837,852 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herold-e  .  1,576,354  1,444,006 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d&S .  2,347,072  2,310,042 


NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 350,112  lines  in  1977;  378,182  lines  in  1976. 


NASHUA,  N.H. 


Teiegraph-e . 

.  1,595,395 

1,456,500 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m . 

.  2,459,842 

2,400,412 

Times-Herold-e  .  . 

.  2,152,836 

2,098,796 

Pr.ss-S  . 

.  1,510,936 

1,305,234 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

.  6,123,614 

5,804,442 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginion  Pilot-m  . 

.  3,104,336 

2,917,187 

Ledger  Stor-e  .  .  . 

.  2,776,152 

2,483,979 

Virginion  Pilot-S  . . 

.  1,839,100 

1,669,516 

Grond  Total  . . . 

.  7,719,588 

7,070,682 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e . 

.  1,257,994 

1,336,440 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph -e-sot  m 

.  875,415 

955,830 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly— 47,868  lines  in  1977;  51,451  lines 

in  1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e . 

.  1,668,116  391,421 

1,451,528 

754,908 

Tribune-S . 

.  922,998 

873,988 

Grand  Totol  .  .  . 

.  2,591,114  391,421 

2,325,516 

754,908 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Porade  and  Comics:  43,155  lines  in  1977;  41,822 
lines  in  1976. 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standord-Eiaminer-e  ....  1,923,554  1,895,896 

Standard-Eiominer-S  ....  938,856  924,030 

Grand  Totol .  2,862,410  2,819,926 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Fomily  Weekly:  57,710  lines  in  1977;  41,468  lines  in 
1976. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Oklohomon-m . 

Times-e . 

Oklohomon-S . 

.  2,370,131  688,807 

.  2,164,439  584,343 

.  1,444,202 

2,201,677 

1,990,971 

1,277,821 

631,135 

530,787 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  5,978,772  1,273,150 

5,470,469 

1,161,922 

World  Herold-m-e-S 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

. ...  3,833,732 

3,873,884 

ORANGE  CITY,  CALIF. 

Register-m .  4,666,942  4,076,268 

Register-e  .  4,666,942  4,076,268 

Reaister-5  .  1,513,810  1,175,022 

Grond  Total .  6,180,752  5,251,290 

NOTE:  All  Day  newspoper,  m  &  e  sold  only  in  combinotion,  Family  Weekly 
(current  month)  ond  Parade  (lost  year)  linage  included  above. 

Le  Droit-e . 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

.  1,862,061 

2,055,947 

Republic-m  . 

Gozette-e  . 

Republic-S . 

Grand  Total  .... 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

.  4,210,738 

.  4,053,000 

.  2,027,144 

.  10,290,882 

4.283.468 
4,217,528 

1.700.468 
10,201,464 

Press-Herold-m  ... 

Express-e . 

Telegrom-S  . 

Grond  Total  .... 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

.  1,488,673 

.  1,394,219 

.  1,014,643 

.  3,897,535 

1,219,585 

1,197,114 

837,405 

3,254,104 

Oregonion-m-S  .  .  .  . 
Oregon  iournal-e  .  . 
Grand  Total  . . .  . 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

.  5,814,704 

.  1,630,594 

.  7,445,298 

5,301,198 

1,225,896 

6,527,094 

1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herold-m-S .  1,066,375  1,085,265 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly— 47,868  lines  tn  1977,  51,437  knes  m  1976. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ....  1,585.042  1,628,547 

Post-Inteligencer-S  .  556,846  579,278 

Grand  Total .  2,141,888  2^207,825 

Times-e-S  .  4,363,604  4.155,746 


SOUTH  BAY  (Torrance),  CALIF. 


South  Boy  6reeze-e  .  . . 

.  .  3,459,288 

3,174,276 

Spokesmon  Review-m  . 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

. ..  1.500,292 

1,536,291 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  . .  1,578,834 

1,663,323 

bpokesmon  Revtew-5  . 

. . .  982,347 

969,255 

Grond  Totol . 

. ..  4,061,473 

4,168.869 

NOTE:  Sunday  ond  Grond  Totol  includes  Porode 

linage. 

News  Tribune-e  ond 
Tribune  &  Ledger-S 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

...  3,321,360 

3,183,334 

Blode-e . 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  .  2,493,738 

2,427,204 

8lode-S . 

. .  .  1,383,460 

1,236,466 

Grond  Total . 

...  3.877,198 

3,663,670 

NOTE:  Blade-e  &  S  changed  trom  8-column  to  9-column  Moy 

Daily  Capitol-m  . 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

...  1,309.735 

1,391,936 

State  iournol-e  . 

. . .  936,628 

1,131,564 

Copital-Journol-S  .  .  .  . 

.  . .  530,586 

509,194 

Grond  Totol . 

.  .  .  2,776.949 

3,032,694 

NOTE:  Figures  bosed  on  6-column  formot. 

NOTE:  The  1976  figures  contain  the  linoge  for  a  sot-e  paper  which  is  no 
longer  published. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Stor-e . 

.  3,858,035 

4,047.239 

Sun-m&S . 

.  1,690,230 

1,484,075 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor-m . 

.  3,157,848 

3,075,044 

Citizen-e  . 

.  3,110,597 

2,990,390 

Stor-S  . 

.  1.262,191 

938.44T 

Grand  Totol  .... 

.  7.530,646 

7,003,875 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Porode  linoge. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  . 

.  2,015,711 

1,988.952 

Tribune-e . 

.  1,966,057 

1,971,382 

World-S . 

....  995.877 

891,570 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.  4.977.645 

4,851,904 

NOTE:  Figures  based 

on  6-column  format  ond  9-column  classified. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  3,830,169  3,866,380 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogozme.  All  figures  on  6-column  format. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e .  2,374,386  2,277,086 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

News  Journol 


mSe-mon.  to  fri.  .  . 

. ..  2,240,318 

2,118,310 

News  Journol-S . 

.  .  349,091 

286.683 

Grond  Totol . 

. .  .  2,589,409 

2,404,993 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m  . 

1,205,764 

1,190,952 

Stor-News-S . 

. . .  487,382 

430,668 

Grond  Totol . 

. .  .  1,693,146 

1,621,620 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Slor-e . 

. .  2,350,894 

2,505,127 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times-Leader-News 

Record-All  Doy  .  .  .  . 

..  1,465,519 

1,404.543 

Independent-S . 

. . .  612,272 

602.950 

Grand  Total . 

...  2.077.791 

2,007,493 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Parade — 37,905  Knes  in  1977;  36, OM  Knes  in  1976. 
Supplement  Advertising  (or  Dec.  1977  not  included.  Times-Leoder-News 
Record  215,490  lines.  Measured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureou — Neu- 
stodt  Reports  division. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier-Journol-m  .  2,394,791  2,293,458 

Louisville  Times-e .  2,478,782  2,497,388 

Courier-Journal  & 

Times-S .  1,788,490  1,633,967 

Grand  Total .  6,662,063  6,424,813 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linage  pubKshed  on  6-column  basis,  but  converted  to 
8'Coiumn  bosis  obove.  Clossified  published  ond  reported  on  10-column 
basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 


Copitol  Times-e  .  2,206,792  2,321,718 

State  Journol-m .  2,296,910  2,369,843 

Stole  Journol-S  .  1,142,694  918,645 

Grond  Totol .  5,646,396  5,610,206 


NOTE:  6-column  paper  converted  to  8-column  bosis;  clossified  9-column. 


READING,  PA. 


Times-m'Eagle-e  . . 

.  1,665,367' 

1A1 6,256 

Eogle-S . 

.  806,534 

783,862 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.  2,471,911 

2,400,118 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m  .  . 

.  2,047,430 

1,995,605 

Times-Leoder-e  . . . 

.  1,748,305 

1,764,416 

Times-Dispotch-S  . . 

.  1,401,555 

1,363.120 

Grand  Totol  . . . . 

.  5,197,290 

5,123,141 

NOTE:  Port  run  ond 

comics  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Pross-e-5  .  .  . 

.  2,757,251 

2,549,694 

NOTE:  Porode  linage  not  included. 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


Tribune-e . 

.  2,494,904 

2,321,957 

Free  Press-e  . 

.  2,838,147 

2,952,795 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

.  2,087,176 

2,058,826 

Sentinel-e  . 

.  1,620,486 

1,696,590 

Journol  Sentinel-S 

.  949,018 

824,306 

Grond  Total 

.  4,656,680 

4,579,722 

WORCESTER,  AAASS. 

Telegrom-m . 

.  1,114.159 

1008.994 

Gozette-e  . 

.  1,121,967 

1,134,966 

Telegrom-S  . 

.  903,191 

956,888 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

.  3,139,317 

3,109,848 
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The  Most  Successful 
Service  Feature 
In  Years 

EPnamnits 
nmi  ilDii® 

nDoDDDn® 

By  Elvin 
McDonald 


The  client  list  for  King's  Plants 
in  the  Home  continues  to  climb — 
with  more  and  more  prestigious 
newspapers  joining  its  current 
list  of  175. 

This  feature  proved  so  popular 
with  readers  that,  at  the  request 
of  editors,  we  have  made  Plants 
in  the  Home  available  twice  a 
week.  Elvin  McDonald’s  exper¬ 
tise  and  writing  puts  Plants  in  the 
Home  so  far  in  front  of  his 
competition  that  we  invite  you  to 
compare  it  with  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  in  its  field. 

Plants  in  the  Home  is  distri¬ 
buted  with  line  illustrations.  For 
availability  information,  terms 
and  samples,  cqll  Dick  Fales, 
National  Sales  Director,  toll  free 
at  800-223-7384  (In  New  York  call 
collect  212-682-5600). 


King 

Syndiccrl'e  ^ 

235  East  45th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Business  column 
takes  satirical 
essay  format 

William  A.  Regardie,  a  former  United 
Press  International  correspondent  and 
now  Washington.  D.C.  publisher  of 
■‘Housing  Data  Report”  and  “New 
Homes  Guide,”  magazines  of  real  estate 
orientation,  has  introduced  a  satirical 
business  column.  It's  called  “Giving  You 
The  Business." 

Regardie  writes  the  column  on  weekly 
basis  for  financial  sections,  as  he  takes  a 
humorous  look  at  a  variety  of  common 
business  practices  and  situations — 
including  recently  a  piece  on  income  tax 
loopholes,  how  to  separate  (and/or  fire) 
an  executive,  and  the  sad  state  of  the 
corporate  payoff  specialist. 

The  column,  he  explains,  recognizes 
there  is  a  “comic  element  in  business 
and.  most  important,  that  business 
people  have  a  sense  t>f  humor." 

Regardie  has  a  masters  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  has  held  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  positions  with  several  cor¬ 
porations  including  ITT  and  Burroughs 
Business  Machines.  He  started  his  own 
publishing  business  in  1972  and  fre¬ 
quently  writes  for  Washington  dailies. 
Wd.sliini’toniaii  magazine  and  regional 
publications. 

The  column  is  syndicated  through  Re¬ 
gardie  Publications,  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Chevy  Chase.  Maryland  200 1.S. 


Fla.  university  sues 
Ohio  paper  for  libel 

Nova  University,  a  private  institution 
in  Port  l.auderdale.  Fla.,  has  filed  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Ohio  State  Auditor  Thomas  F.  Ferguson, 
asking  SIO  million  damages. 

In  a  televised  news  conference  (Feb¬ 
ruary  10).  the  university's  president.  Dr. 
Abraham  Fischler.  charged  the  Enquirer 
with  publishing  “inllammatory"  state¬ 
ments  about  the  off-campus  doctoral 
program.  He  said  the  university  officials 
ignored  the  first  article  two  years  ago 
which  described  Nova  as  a  “correspon¬ 
dence  school"  and  “mail  order  diploma 
mill."  but  they  decided  to  sue  after  the 
Enquirer  recently  ran  an  editorial  en¬ 
dorsing  the  state  auditor's  criticism  of 
the  college  program. 

The  state  report  disapproved  salary 
increases  given  to  school  officials  who 
had  earned  degrees  in  the  Nova  program 
which  gives  credits  for  research,  lec¬ 
tures,  etc.  during  on-job  experience.  Dr. 
Fischler  said  he  didn't  know  why  the 
Enquirer  was  attacking  the  university. 


Former  CBS  newsman  Daniel  Schoor 
(left)  discusses  his  return  to  print  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  columnist  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  at  a  reception 
in  his  honor  in  Washington.  The  col¬ 
umn  debuts  March  2.  Schoor,  veteran 
of  40  years  in  journalism,  is  shown 
with  another  Washington-based  col¬ 
umnist  William  Safire  (center)  and 
Dennis  R.  Allen,  president  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate.  Schoor 
wrote  a  best-seller,  "Clearing  the  Air" 
following  his  resignation  from  the  net¬ 
work  and  will  now  devote  his  major 
efforts  to  the  new  Washington-based 
column. 


Bayless  and  Walther 
win  Eclipse  Awards 

Four  years  after  graduating  from 
Vanderbilt  University  where  he  was  a 
Grantland  Rice  Scholar,  Skip  Bayless 
was  acclaimed  recently  as  one  of  the 
foremost  sports  writers  in  the  country. 
He  received  an  Eclipse  Award  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associations  at  a 
dinner  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Bayless,  an  English  and  History 
major,  worked  for  the  Miami  Herald  as  a 
sports  writer  for  two  years  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  is  a 
native  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Another  Eclipse  Award  went  to  John 
Walther,  chief  photographer  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  after  taking  a  course  at  the  School 
of  Modern  Photography  in  New  York. 

Buyer  wins  farm 
story  contest 

Bob  Buyer  of  the  Bnjfalo  Evenin}: 
News  is  a  repeat  winner  in  the  journalism 
competition  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  He  received 
the  SI 25  first  prize  for  a  story  about 
farmers  using  computers  to  control  crop 
killing  insects. 

Other  prize  winners  were  Richard 
Case.  Syracuse  Herald  American;  Anna 
Elwyn.  Oneonta  Star;  and  the  Millerton 
News.  Honorable  mention  was  won  by 
Christine  McKnight.  AP;  Jane  Merle. 
Central  New  York  Business  Review;  Paul 
Post.  Catskill  Daily  Mail;  Rudy  Elder. 
Ein^ier  Lakes  Times;  and  Martha  Had¬ 
ley.  Seneca  Tails  Reveille. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Osenenko  moves  to  United  Features 


John  Osenenko,  for  the  past  seven  Tii 
years  manager  of  the  New  York  Times  I 
Special  Features  Syndicate,  has  joined  Di 
United  Feature  Syndicate  as  director  of  to 
special  features.  St( 

William  C.  Fayette,  president  of  UFS, 
in  announcing  the  appointment,  said  Cf 
Osenenko  will  be  responsible  for  major  di< 
projects  and  special  reports.  Osenenko  on 
as  director  of  special  features  succeeds  H; 
Peter  S.  Willett,  who  recently  became  pr 
general  manager  of  the  syndicate.  wi 

Osenenko  had  served  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  former  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Women's  News 
.Service,  and  afllliated  companies  prior  to 
joining  the  Times  Co.  in  1971.  y. 

^ 

Just  as  the  mailmen  begin  to  get 
through  the  snowdrifts  to  deliver  tlower 
and  seed  catalogs,  the  garden  columnist  m; 
for  the  Christian  .Science  Monitor  News  fu 
and  Photo  Service  comes  up  with  a  12-  se 
part  series  for  garden  sections.  Peter 
Tonge.  in  an  illustrated  series  of  articles,  in 
explains  how  readers  can  grow  12  popu-  ^a 
lar  vegetables  in  a  windox  box  or  garden  y, 
plot.  Each  article  provides  information  th 
about  soil,  planting,  culture  and  harvest  w 
of  the  particular  vegetable.  The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  distributes  the 
eSM  News  and  Photo  Service. 

sK  *  ♦ 

J.  G.  Thomson,  president  of  Publica¬ 
tion  Services  Management  in  Canada, 
writes  this  column  that  his  firm  is  putting 
together  a  syndication  package  for 
Canadian  newspapers,  using  most  of  its 
own  writers.  But.  he  is  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  some  U.S.  writers  and  would  like 
to  see  the  work  of  any  who  are  looking 
for  Canadian  distribution  of  columns. 

Thomson  maybe  contacted  at  Publica¬ 
tion  Services  Management,  4915  Malmo 
Road.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 

T6H  4L9. 

si« 

King  Features  has  obtained  newspaper 
serialization  rights  to  David  Frost's  book 
account  of  how  he  got  Richard  Nixon  to 
do  those  television  interviews  and  what 
happened  along  the  way  to  eventual  tele¬ 
casts  which  were  watched  by  some  45 
million  people. 

The  serialization  of  "1  Gave  Them  A 
Sword"  is  available  in  six  installments 
with  a  lead  of  2.000  words  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  1.200  to  1.500  words. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  artist 
Rick  Fletcher  and  mystery  novelist  Allan 
Collins  joined  Chester  Gould  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  "Dick  Tracy"  strip. 

With  their  first  story  together.  Angel- 
top.  a  number  of  newspapers,  including 
the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  the  Seaille 
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Times,  started  or  resumed  the  strip. 

Fletcher  has  been  associated  with  the 
Dick  Tracy  strip  for  16  years.  From  1953 
to  1965  he  illustrated  "The  Old  Glory 
.Story"  strip. 

Next  month.  March  13  to  be  exact,  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Inc.  has  announced  the  return  of 
one  of  the  strip's  memorable  villains. 
Haf-and-Haf,  who  had  gone  away  to 
prison  but  now  returns  to  a  life  of  crime 
with  Dick  Tracy  in  pursuit. 


A  light-handed,  but  practical,  look  at 
home  llx-it  problems  is  being  taken  in  a 
new  column  introduced  this  month  by 
U-B  Newspaper  Syndicate  of  Van  Nuys, 
California.  U-B,  which  syndicates  the 
popular  Steve  Ellingson  do-it-yourself 
column  in  about  400  newspapers  and 
magazines,  is  heavily  into  the  hand-craft 
furniture  plans  and  other  do-it-yourself 
service  to  readers. 

The  new  "Tom  Thumb"  column  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  original  art  by  California 
cartoonist  and  animator  Tom  Coppola. 
He  portrays  frustrating  experiences  of 
the  home  owner  as  the  column  comes  up 
with  the  solutions. 


says  new  "Tom  Thumb"  column 

Editor  Tom  Niekarz  says  the 
question-and-answer  format  evolved 
through  letters  received  each  year  from 
readers  of  the  Ellingson  column. 

"Whenever  a  question  of  broad  gen¬ 
eral  interest  comes  in,  we  research  it 
thoroughly  to  make  sure  that  our  answer 
is  the  most  up-to-date.  So  ‘Tom  Thumb’ 
isn't  just  one  person — he's  a  team  of  ex¬ 
perts." 
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WICKET  SHOTS  IS 


FROM  ROD  LAVER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  IIM  /ONSON-\ 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE, NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017,(212)  557-2333 


Washington  Post  Co. 
net  income  up  45% 

The  Washington  Post  Company  re-  tor  the  quarter  was  $13,015,000  com¬ 
ported  increases  in  revenues  and  earn-  pared  to  $9 .43X.(K)0  for  the  fourth  quarter 
ings  both  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  of  1976.  an  increase  of  3S9^:  earnings  per 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  share  for  the  quarter  increased  from 

Revenues  for  the  year  totaled  $1.05  to  $1.57.  an  increase  of  509^  on  a 
$436. 1 02. (KK).  an  increase  of  169f  over  smaller  number  of  shares  outstanding, 
the  $375.729.0(K)  reported  for  the  fiscal  Each  of  the  company's  3  divisions  re¬ 
year  1976.  Net  income  for  the  year  was  ported  gains  in  revenues  and  operating 
$35.469.0(K).  an  increase  of  459?  over  the  income  for  the  year. 

$24,490,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976;  earn-  Newspaper  division  revenues  for  the 
ings  per  share  increased  from  $2.72  to  year  increased  by  $30.384.0(K)  or  189? 
$4.18.  an  increase  of  549?  on  a  smaller  over  1976.  Advertising  revenues  in¬ 
number  of  shares  outstanding.  creased  by  $24  million  or  189?.  as  total 

The  receipt  of  a  nonrecurring  insur-  linage  rose  by  about  1 19?  at  the  Washing- 
ance  payment  in  the  second  quarter  of  ton  Post  and  by  5.69?  at  the  Trenton 
1977  increased  net  income  for  the  year  Times,  The  strike  at  the  Post  which 
by  about  $5()().(KK)  (or  $.06  per  share),  began  in  October  1975  and  ended  in 
Results  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  which  mid-February  1976  caused  a  reduction  in 
were  adversely  affected  by  strikes  in  the  advertising  revenues  of  at  least  $2  million 
first  quarter  of  that  year  at  the  Washiiif;-  in  early  1976  and  also  caused  a  reduction 
ton  Post  and  at  the  company's  newsprint  in  newspaper  division  operating  income 
manufacturing  affiliate,  also  included  a  of  $1 .3  million  in  that  year.  In  addition  to 
first-quarter  1976  nonrecurring  after-tax  the  higher  advertising  volume,  increased 
gain  of  $1,800,000  (or  $.20  per  share)  productivity  at  the  Post  contributed  sig- 
from  the  sale  of  a  radio  station.  nificantly  to  the  increased  profitability  of 

Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter  were  the  newspaper  division.  The  division's 
$I26.658.0(K).  an  increase  of  149?  over  operating  income  rose  from  $11.836.(K)0 
revenues  of  $110,881,000  reported  for  for  1976  to  $26.869 .(KK)  for  1977. 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1976.  Net  income  Other  income  decreased  from 

Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Review  of  Reviewers— No.  527 

The  real  difficulty  with  too  many  Those  reviews  are  simply  put  and  conse- 
reviews — of  movies,  plays,  but  particu-  quently  readable  even  to  the  person  who 
larly  of  the  less  popular  arts  like  classical  has  no  special  interest  in  the  subject  but  is 
music,  ballet,  and  art — is  often  that  the  only  glancing  at  the  piece  to  satisfy  his 
writers  are  straining  to  impress  the  reader  curiosity  about  w'hat  a  ballet  critic,  for 

with  their  profundity.  example,  has  to  say.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be 

1  recall  that  George  Bernhard  Shaw,  argued  that  The  New  Yorker  is  aiming  at  a 

who  began  his  career  as  a  music  critic  (one  much  more  sophisticated  audience,  on  the 

whose  criticisms  are  still  eminently  read-  whole,  than  any  newspaper, 
able,  as  may  be  seen  by  taking  a  look  at  the  There  is  little  excuse,  it  seems  to  me.  for 

collection  of  them  entitled  How  to  Beeonie  such  an  odd  fish  as  "esemplastic  entity.” 

a  Musical  Critic)  once  said  that  a  music  which  I  encountered  in  a  newspaper  movie 
critic  can  generally  get  away  with  any-  review.  I  had  never  seen  the  word  esein- 
thing.  including  incompetence,  because  plastic  before,  and  had  to  look  it  up;  not 
few  editors  have  the  knowiedgability  to  that  this  proves  anything.  But  lam  afraid  it 
Judge  his  w  ork.  even  as  a  piece  of  writing.  was  far  out  of  the  ken  of  too  many  readers. 

Reviews  that  appear  in  a  newspaper  And  the  word  was  typical  of  the  polysyl- 
certainly  should  be  intelligible  to  any  labic.  more  or  less  technical  language  used 
casual  reader,  and  should  not  be  aimed  at  throughout. 

the  reader  who  has  a  specialized  back-  A  sentence  like  "  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
ground  in  whatever  is  being  reviewed.  Un-  merely  another  Italian  psychological  epic 
fortunately,  long  and  esoteric  words  and  of  personal  isolation  and  sexual  escapism 
involved  sentences  and  concepts  simply  is  eclipsed  by  an  extraordinary  cinematic 
have  the  effect  of  driving  readers  otT  in-  artistry  .  .  ."  is  extremely  heavy  going,  at 
eluding  many  w  ho  are  reasonably  know  l-  least  for  me.  and  even  after  pondering  it  I 
edgable  about  music,  art.  or  whatever.  was  not  clear  on  it. 

Many  reviewers  could  benefit  from  Writers  of  this  kind  of  stutT  could  get 
reading  the  review's  in.  say.  The  New  enormous  benefit  from  spending  an  hour 
Yorker,  with  a  view  to  using  them  as  a  or  two  with  Rudolf  Flesch's  The  Art  of 
model,  at  least  for  the  level  of  diction.  Plain  Talk  or  Sir  Ernest  Gowers'  Plain 
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$3.917.()()()  for  1976  to  $2,156,000  for 
1977.  a  difference  of  $I.761.(KK).  While 
interest  income  increased,  the  company 
had  a  nonrecurring  pretax  gain  of 
$2,900,000  in  1976  from  the  sale  of  a 
radio  station. 

Equity  in  earnings  of  affiliates  in¬ 
creased  because  of  improved  earnings  at 
the  company's  newsprint  manufacturing 
affiliate,  Bowater  Mersey  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  Limited.  A  strike  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  1976  operations  and  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  Canadian  cur¬ 
rency  in  relation  to  United  States  cur¬ 
rency  had  a  materially  favorable  effect 
on  Mersey's  revenues  and  net  income  for 
1977. 

The  average  number  of  common 
shares  and  share  equivalents  decreased 
by  69?  as  a  result  of  stock  repurchases. 
From  mid- 1 975  through  1977  the  com¬ 
pany  repurchased  1,764. ()()()  Class  B 
common  shares. 

The  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter 
was  due  to  improved  operations  at  each 
division.  Newspaper  division  revenues 
were  up  119?.  with  total  advertising  lin¬ 
age  up  10.59?  at  the  Post  and  49?  at  the 
Trenton  Times.  Newsweek's  domestic 
edition  carried  1.041  pages  of  advertising 
(without  including  affiliated  pages)  com.- 
pared  to  942  pages  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1976.  Broadcasting  division  revenues 
increased  by  59?  with  television  revenues 
up  69?. 


Words,  Their  ABC,  Or  Strunk  and  White's 
Elements  of  Style, 

The  opening  sentence  of  a  music  review 
I  indicted  on  myself  said,  “Eveiy  once  in 
awhile  the  auguries  from  Parnassus  cast 
overwhelming  odds  against  a  concert 
being  a  success.” 

This  impresses  me  as  an  example  of 
being  highflown  at  the  expense  on  intelli¬ 
gibility.  An  augury  is  a  divination.  The 
term  may  be  applied  to  the  casting  of  lots, 
but  how  can  an  augury  cast  odds?  Parnas¬ 
sus,  to  those  who  remember  their  mythol¬ 
ogy.  was  the  mountain  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  But  this  seems  a  little  far 
olT  the  track  for  newspaper  readers,  even 
of  music  reviews.  (1  was  once  a  music 
critic  myself,  and  in  studying  this  genre  of 
literature  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
cursed  by  toploftiness  and  a  yearning  to 
Haunt  erudition.) 

The  burden  of  the  review  was  that  the 
concert  was  a  dud  because  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  lacklustre  performance  and 
mechanical  dittlculties.  If  the  writer  had 
said  so  plainly  at  the  outset,  I  think  he 
would  have  appealed  to  more  readers. 

Review  ing  plays  and  movies,  which  are 
themselves  verbal,  is  on  the  whole  much 
easier  as  an  exercise  in  w  riting  than  re¬ 
viewing  art  or  music,  which  employ  totally 
ditferent  mediums  of  expression.  But  this 
means  only  that  the  writer  must  exert  him¬ 
self  all  the  more  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
ground. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANECDOTES 

FILLERS 

MONEY 

RESUME  TIPS 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well- re  searched 
weekly  tales  of  little  known  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  bizarre  encounters,  inventions,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  by  veteran  writer. 
Ideal  feature  material.  About  500  words. 
Send  for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler 
&  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Flilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202, 

EDITORS:  give  your  readers  a  break.  See 
how  they  react  to  Robbins  Filler  Service. 
Write  us,  on  your  letterhead,  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  copy.  You  may  use  it 
without  charge.  If  your  subscribers  like 
our  material,  then  you  know  what  to  do. 

And  the  price  structure  will  renew  your 
faith  in  the  syndicate  business.  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.O.  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA 
98111. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

UNIQUE  RESUME  COLUMN 

This  resume  column  is  truly  different.  It 
contains  not  just  specific  advice,  but  ac¬ 
tual  samples  ...  of  successful  resumes 
created  to  a  brand-new  style  by  an  inter¬ 
nationally  prominent  resume  service. 
Samples  help  every  level  of  job-seeker, 
from  secretarial  to  clerical  to  technical 
to  executive  to  recent  college  graduates 
to  women  re-entering  the  workiorce. 
Very  low  in  cost.  For  first  four  sample 
columns  (two  are  yours  to  print  free), 
contact:  Irving  Orenstein,  1601  Walnut 

St..  Suite  904,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
Phone:  (215)  568-5375. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown.  NY  10940. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

GARDENING 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing.  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson. 
Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 

F  REE  SAMPLES  and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

OUTDOOR  FEATURES 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
tor  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 

172  Mill  River  Rd..  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

BRIDGE 

BRIDGE— 15  years  columnist  for  Na¬ 
tional  Observer:  authored  tour  success¬ 
ful  bridge  books;  established  following 
coast  to  coast:  weekly  personalized  col¬ 
umn;  600-700  words  plus  diagram.  R.  A. 
Miller,  141  E.  Philadelphia  St.,  York,  PA 
17403. 

HORSES 

OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE  .  .  .  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily's  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation's  most  popular 
horse  column.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Copley 
News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190.  San  Diego, 

CA  92112. 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Hunting,  fishing,  tent  camping, 
hiking,  canoeing,  "where  to  and  how  to" 
and  animal  lore.  Question  and  Answer. 
Widely  read.  National  distribution.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates:  Mallard  East,  P.O.  Box  237, 
Pittsville,  MD  21850. 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Call  (212)  830-0333. 

CARTOONS 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

1  LIKE-IT-IS  CARTOONS,  reader  interest, 
y  camera-ready,  $2.50  weekly,  no  con- 
1  tract.  See  my  humor,  drawings,  cap- 
1  tions.  Sam  Eppy,  3848  W.  226  St.,  Torr¬ 
ance,  CA  90505. 

FIG  LEAVES— Pint-sized  demons  in  a 
world  of  laughter.  Weekly.  Rates  and 
samples:  Sandcastles-EP,  Box  1356. 
Newport  News,  VA  23601. 

HUMOR 

PUZZLES 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS-Column  by 
a  Thoreau  of  the  70s.  F  ree  samples.  Wal¬ 
ter  Gormly,  RFO  2.  Mt.  Vernon.  lA 
52314. 

DAILY  FICTIONALIZED  soap  opera,  with 
zany  plotlines.  Can  suit  to  any  commun¬ 
ity.  Strong  appeal  to  female  readers.  Try 

2  free  weeks.  Rate  negotiable.  R.  C.  Fea¬ 
tures,  489  Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15237. 

WORD  PUZZLES  that  challenge,  intrigue 
everyone— 2  types  now.  Samoles.  de¬ 
tails,  50e  postage.  Dickson,  235U0  Old 
Road  23,  Newhall,  CA  91321. 

PUZZLES 

FREE  FOR  1  MONTH 
"ACROSTIC  TRIVIA"-DAILY.  Answers 
to  trivia  quiz  produce  definition  of  mys¬ 
tery  term.  STANLEY  FEATURES,  133  E. 
First  St.,  Oswego,  NY  13126. 

WOMEN 

NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  6-week  trial.  570 
Bethany  Curve.  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 

HOW  MANY  of  your  women  readers  are 
past  35,  but  under  60?  Column,  "MID¬ 
LIFE,"  dispenses  news,  features,  and 
advice  to  this  large,  neglected  group  on 
how  to  improve  and  expand  present 
lifestyles.  Box  13475.  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733. 

COUNSEUNG 

MIND  MATTER— Interesting  questions- 
answers  on  personal  relations  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist.  Helpful  answers  to 
vexing  problems;  gentle  humor.  Excep¬ 
tional  weekly  column.  350  words.  Send 
for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 

INDOOR  GARDENING 

73%  US  FAMILIES  raise  houseplants. 
Readers  need  ADVICE  TO  THE  LEAF- 
LORN:  weekly  houseplant  column  by 
lecturer/specialist— The  Plant  Lady,  Box 
144,  Marblehead,  MA  01945.  Free  sam¬ 
ples. 

RELIGION 

POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature:  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your 

Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FEATURES  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

INVESTOR  or  Investor/manager  for  2  week¬ 
lies,  shopper  and  printing  shop  located  in 
New  York  state  grossing  over  $500,000. 
Now  needs  working  capital.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Reply  Box  3697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says-.  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

SMALL  SYNDICATORS:  If  you  want  your 
text  features  delivered  directly  to  news¬ 
paper  clients  over  high  speed  wire  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  write  L.  M.  Boyd, 
Crown  Syndicate,  Inc.,  No.  5  Crown  Rd., 
Weatherford,  TX  76086. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  Loan  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
sagging  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,'Ffa.  32401. 

WEEKLY  needs  financial  backing,  will  sell 
stock  with  option  of  buying  back  stock 
down  the  road,  write  Box  3702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAST  GROWING  weekly  now  #1  in  paid 
circulation  needs  additional  capital  to  con¬ 
tinue  fight.  Complete  operation,  job  shop. 
Stock  or  ?  Box  3696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 

FELLOWSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE  WRITING  up 
to  $1,500  available  for  working  journalists 
and  journalism  students.  Write  William  J. 
Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  618  N.  Elmwood,  Oak 
Park,  IL  60302. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1978-79 
Eiffht  fellowships  awarded  annually  to  working 
journalists  for  study  of  modern  economic  analysis 
and  its  application  to  i)ublic  policy  issues.  Full 
tuition  and  stipend  i)rovided. 

P'or  further  information  and  application  forms, 
contact; 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 

.Application  deadline:  .March  15,  1978 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  tor 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  ot  course. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consuftants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  Control 
Manpower  Ijtilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street -Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
(617)  457-7549 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  Legal  weekly  paper  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  With  or  without  equipment.  Sell  for 
gross.  Write  Box  3621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDAHO— ADVERTISER:  Ideal  publishing 
opportunity  with  fast  growing,  well  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  advertiser.  Room  for  im¬ 
mediate  unlimited  expansion.  Good  terms 
to  experienced  publisher.  Write  Home 
Town  Publications,  P.O.  Box  9002,  Boise, 
ID  83707. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  cul¬ 
tural  resort.  Zone  9.  Prize  winner.  Grossing 
near  $15(1,000.  Box  3533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO— Northwest — Small  paid  weekly. 
Two  others  another  owner  available. 

(513)  228-7700. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast  growing 
Southwest  Dade  County,  Florida.  Potential 
unlimited  with  this  4  year  old  paper  with 
outstanding  reputation.  Reply  Box  3514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLIES— (1)  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast-replate  duo,  3500  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  gross  $71,000,  sell  $65,000 
growing. 

(2)  New  Hampshire<ontrolled  circulation, 
gross  $90,000,  Net  $30,000,  sell: 
$115,000.  Box  3653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  6—1  weekly  and  1  semi-weekly  with 
central  plant.  Combined  gross  $40(),000. 
Price  $375,000.  8500  sq.  ft.  building 
$125,(100  or  lease.  4-unit  press  under 
lease.  Good  terms.  Box  3486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  California  weekly  has  doubled  gross 
In  past  two  years.  Local  publisher  ready  for 
buy-in  by  strong  individual  or  team.  Be¬ 
tween  sea  and  mountains.  Nationally 
known  “fantastic  growth  area"  where  your 
efforts  will  pay  off  rapidly.  Box  3669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  CONNECTICUT  Weekly. 
Perfect  for  couple.  $55,000.  Submit  down, 
terms.  Box  3740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUN  BELT 

Well  established  profitable  newsy  free  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  with  75,000  circulation, 
own  printing  plant,  top  market,  gross  $1.4 
million,  sale  price  1.3  times  gross,  being 
eleven  times  three  year  cash  flow  average, 
12-14  year  payout  plus  part  in  non¬ 
compete.  Contact  only  if  well  financed. 
Box  3675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABSENT  OWNER  MUST  sell  twin  weeklies. 
Will  sell  at  well  under  gross  ot  $125,000, 
including  building.  Great  opportunity.  Roy 
Holding  i  Associates,  Box  212,  Gafva,  IL 
61434.  Phone  (309)  932-2270  days,  932- 
2642  evenings. 


WEEKLY,  Zone  1,  grossed  $150,000  last 
year,  buy  printing  service  in  nearby  com¬ 
munity,  write  Box  3701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMPLE  DOWN  PAYMENT  available  for 
good  weekly  or  bi-weekly  in  Mid-west  un¬ 
opposed  county  seat.  Please  write  Box 
3733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  ot  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  Florida  tab,  5  years  old. 
$160,000  gross  1977;  expect  $200,000 
next.  Cash,  $150,000,  Terms,  $200,000. 
Box  3649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


9  YEAR  OLD  youth-oriented  publishing 
group  seeks  to  purchase  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment  papers  and  tourist  publications. 
Profitability  unimportant.  Send  samples 
to:  Good  Times,  1619  E.  Sunrise  Blvd.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90801. 


PROFLEX  REPROPORTIONING  SYSTEMS 
Reproportion  24"  x  30',  enlargements,  re¬ 
ductions,  50-200%  in  one  dimension. 
Italics,  backslants,  circles,  wavy  lines, 
arches  and  drop  shadows.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call  collect.  Sales  Department, 
Combined  Services,  1414  Laurel  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403.  (612)  339-7770. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE 

2  Metro-reader  11s.  3  years  old.  Available 
immediately.  Contact  Olen  Bell.  (405) 
232-3311. 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Brand  new  Stepper  Paperman 
newspaper  insertion  machine  with  5  teed 
stations.  Includes  double  bin  bagger  at¬ 
tachment  and  100  nylon  bags.  Was 
$19,601  will  sell  for  $16,(X)0  F.O.B.  our 
plant.  Call  (504)  384-1350  or  write  St. 
Mary  Journal.  P.O.  Box  31,  Morgan  City, 
LA  70380. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately.  Box  3303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  VERY  G(X)D 
CONDITION.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV,  excellent 
condition,  available  immediately.  Box 
3746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGNACRAFT  LABELING  MACHINE 
Excellent  condition,  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  3747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSSTANDS 


PAPER  RACKS— Coin  operated.  Used  but 
good  condition.  Write  Squire,  P.O,  Box 
8593,  Kansas  City,  MO  64114.  Call  381- 
8080. 


TEN  nearly  new  Displayrite  newsstands 
$450.  (208)  726-4491  or  Tomorrow,  Box 
216,  Ketchum,  ID  83340. 


A  REQUEST  TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  questions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  invoice 
number  (to  be  found  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
your  bill)  on  all  correspondences,  and  checks.  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU-E&P  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTS  D 

(Payment  must  aeeompany  ontar) 

4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  tssoe 
3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  Itne  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.90  per  kne 

Add  $1.50  for  box  servkre  »r>d  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OmSt  OASSIPICATIONS 
(namMtamta  akouW  accompany 
capf  aatw*  eietfit  aatabHahad). 

4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
l-»wek  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


3  EDITWRITER  7500’S;  1  Comp  IV  with  16 
and  20  pt.  lenses.  320  advertising  fonts. 
Take  over  lease  or  purchase  outright.  Call 
Russ  (212)  889-6996. 


MAKE  OFFER.  2  Harris  1100  VDT'S.  16K 
Memory.  Includes  100  ft.  cable  with  each 
machine  and  3  punches.  Call  Frank  Par- 
chman  at  (503)  838-3467  or  write  Sun- 
Enterprise  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Monmouth,  OR  97361. 


COMPUSCAN  Scandisc  classified  system 
with  edit  package. 

Includes:  tape  reader,  2  drives,  tape 
punch,  teletype,  2  terminals,  scanner, 
$25,0Ci0.— 2  Photon  Mark  II  Pacesetters 
$15,(X)0  each.— Compugraphic  7200  and 
7200H  with  line  len^h  display  and  film 
strips,  $2,800  each.— Call  (215)  323- 
3000. 


OUR  NEW  typesetter  now  installed,  so  2 
year  old  compugraphic  2414  Videosetters 
(2)  with  spare  kits  now  available.  1  year  old 
Compugraphic  Universals  (2)  with  spare 
parts  kits  and  4  datum  mag  tape  reader 
systems  are  also  available.  All  in  excellent 
condition.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  offer. 
Call  George  Wood,  (201)  661-0700. 


DEC  PDP8-I  computer,  2  Harris  Fototronic 
1200s.  Spare  parts  and  type  discs.  Con¬ 
tact  Jeff  Stalcup,  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 
(206)  597-8769. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C's  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks,  (904) 
252-1511. 


MARK  I  Pacesetter,  8  by  11  PI  16  Control¬ 
ler,  5-72  pt.  size.  Rebuilt  by  Dymo  at  fac¬ 
tory  6  months  ago.  New  reader  just  in¬ 
stalled.  Make  Offer.  Call  Frank  Parchman 
at  (503)  838-3467,  or  write  Sun-Enterprise 
Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Monmouth,  OR 
97361. 


E&P  Classifieds— 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


PLATEMAKING 


TWO  NAPP  Printer  units,  two  Plate  Wash¬ 
out  units,  two  Oven  units,  and  two  Beach 
Crimper/Punch  units.  All  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  Darrell  Cook.  Meredith  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  (213)  484-2840. 


PRESSES 


2  GOSS  COMMUNITY  FOLDERS 
1-1963,  1-1964 
Call  Scott  (305)  661-4233. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970. 
Urbanite  folder  with  Va  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N,  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200: 
Telex  25-4388. 


3  unit  Fairchild  COLOR  KING,  available 
immediately.  60  day  warrantee  on  parts 
and  workmanship. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
257  Stump  Road 

Lapeer,  Ml  48446  (313)  664-7050 


FOR  SALE:  Accumeter  3-web  paster  and 
softener.  Excellent  condition,  available 
March  15.  (904)  629-7071  or  629-8119. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximataty  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  hne 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIID 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per  agate  line— 
$66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClaMMed  Contract  Rfrtot  AvoMaUo  On  Roquott 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Ittaaday,  4:00  PM  Nm  Tori:  Timo 
Box  nunken,  ■ailei  iKk  Bay  as  tboy  an  ncttooi,  an  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  ^oMislBor 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City  _ _ Skcrte  _ Zip  _ 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by  _ 

Classification  _ _ 

Copy -  - - - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  57$  leiie|t*i  Ave.*  Hen  York.  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  7  units.  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22W 
Urbanite  Va  folder 
Color  King,  3  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-l(X)HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


12  Unit  1963  HOE-ALLERS  Web  Offset 
Press,  6  color  decks.  2  folders  with 
balloons  and  two  60  H.P.  drives 
6  Unit  1966  GOSS  Suburban  with  Urba¬ 
nite  Folder 

5  Unit  1969/70  COTTRELL  V700  with 
WPE  ovens,  combination  Vi-Vz  and 
double  parallel 

5  Unit  NEWS  KING  with  Color  King  Fold¬ 
er.  1966 

4  Unit  VANGUARD  V15  with  double 
folders  and  double  drives 
3  Unit  COLOR  KING  with  folder  and 
drive,  1968 

GOSS  Suburban  Units,  Standard/Sig¬ 
nature 

Combo  Press— GOSS  Letterpress/Off¬ 
set,  6  Unit  Mark  II  1960  with  5  color 
cylinders  and  double  2:1  Folder,  and 
GOSS  Metro  2  Units.  1  color  deck, 
double  2:1  Folder  1970,  22%"  cutoff 
Capco  72"  Rewinder 
Gregg  36"  Rewinder 
Model  104  Baldwin  Countoveyor 
2  ton  Hyster  Fork  Lift  and  Paper  Clamp 
45"  Jomac  roller  washer 
Goss  Rewind  motor 
(3oss  Urbanite  Va  folder 
Goss  Suburban  Folder 
Urbanite  Folder  with  Va  fold  and  two  50 
H.P.  drives 

Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stands 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  LETTERPRESS,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1.  23  9/16  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  23%  cut  off 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  2IV2  cut  off 
GOSS  URBANITE  Va  (older 
6  UNIT  Color  King 
3  Unit  Newsking 

1974  5  Unit  Dailyking  with  Balloon  Former 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  Is.  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  Immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Continental  Printing  Machinery,  257 
Stump  Rd..  Lapeer,  Ml  48446.  (313)  664- 
7050. 


COLOR  KING  1968  2  units  with  2  42"  fric¬ 
tion  roll  stands.  Good  condition.  Located 
in  Maryland.  Write  or  call  Bob  Fistick,  3 
Post  Office  Rd.,  Waldorf,  MD  20601.  (301) 
645-4700. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1978 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

CHESHIRE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
Contact  Joe  Pryzybylek  (703)  750-2CXX). 


GOING  TO  UPGRADE  your  APS-4  to  an 
APS-5?  We  are  a  private  party  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  1  APS-4  in  excellent  condition. 
Please  call  Jim  at  (612)  372-5475. 


HAVE  2  Comstar  191s  would  like  1  or  2 
more  as  backups.  Contractors  Weekly,  Don 
Sirkin,  (206)  622-7053. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  MACHINE  4-UP 
INSERTER  FOR  #10  ENVELOPE 
(215)  382-0324. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  One  (1)  or  Two  (2)  Units 
AN  D  One  ( 1 )  Three  color  Unit.  Call  or  write-. 
Willie  Rodriguez 
7950  Haskell  Avenue 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91406 
(213)  787-4100 


TWO  USED  COTTRELL  V-15A  PRESS 
UNITS  AND  ROLL  STANDS. 

Box  3662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

S'C  FOLDER 

Call  Scott  (305)  661-4233. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22-25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
MULLER  227  or  EM  INSERTER. 
BOX  1781.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery! 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR  S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2. 
Box  2285.  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


TAXES 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 
to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 
PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 

California:  (800)  852-7631  Op  43 
(800)  824-5136  Op  43 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM 

FACULTY 

Position  available  September  1978  with 
specialty  in  photojournalism.  Teaching  as¬ 
signment  may  include  introductory  and 
upper  division  photojournalism  courses 
with  photo  lab  responsibilities.  Master's 
required  with  3-5  years  work  as  photojour- 
nalist.  Send  resume  to  Dr,  Louis  Ingelhart, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Journalism,  Ball 
State  University,  Muncie,  IN  47306.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline  February  28.  1978. 

Ball  State  University  Practices  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Education  and  Employment. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR— The  Com¬ 
munications  Media  Department  at  Bemidji 
State  University  is  seeking  an  experienced 
journalist  to  teach  print  media  and  related 
courses  and  to  advise  the  University’s 
weekly  paper,  the  Northern  Student.  We 
expect  this  person  to  be  a  leader  in  in¬ 
structional  development  in  Journalism. 
Public  Relations  and  Advertising  and  to 
participate  actively  in  Departmental  and 
Divisional  meetings  and  committee  as¬ 
signments.  Students  will  be  assigned  on 
an  advising  basis.  We  prefer  the  PhD  and 
professional  experience  is  required.  Rank 
and  salary  will  be  commensurate.  This  po¬ 
sition  IS  open  for  Fall,  1978  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  must  be  in  by  March  17.  1978. 
Please  submit  your  application  to  Dr.  Ful¬ 
ton  Gallagher,  Head.  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 
Bemidji  State  University,  Bemidji,  MN 
56601. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY, 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


TENURE  TRACK  position  open  Sep¬ 
tember,  1978,  teaching  advertising  princi¬ 
ples.  broadcast  and  print  advertising  and 
agency  operations.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  required,  PhD  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  vitae  and  three  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  Thomas  Heuterman, 
Communications  Department.  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman.  99164.  Appli¬ 
cation  review  and  selection  begin  March 
17,  1978.  WSU  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA-RENO  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  TV  radio  news. 
Should  nave  at  least  MA  degree  and  five 
years  of  full-time  professional  news  ex¬ 
perience.  with  emphasis  in  broadcasting. 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications.  Deadline 
for  applications:  March  15,  1978.  Write  to 
Prof,  L.  W.  Gilleland,  chairman.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nevada-Reno  89557.  An  Affirmative 
Action  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P 
Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want  to 
answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  just  seal  you  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers, 
groups,  or  companies  you  don't  want  the 
reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the 
note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P 
Classified.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can't  return  your  reply 
because  that  would  be  the  same  as  telling. 
So  don't  send  indespensable  material. 
Also  attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a 
box  holder  checked.  If  you  don't  want  your 
reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a 
group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


RESPECTED  PROFESSIONAL  for  one-year 
appointment  as  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Journalism.  Prefer  background  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  radio-TV,  but  news-editorial  pros 
also  will  be  considered.  Academic  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Job  in¬ 
cludes  teaching,  making  public  appear¬ 
ances.  advising  students  on  professional 
careers.  Salary  $28,000  for  9-month 
academic  year.  Appointment  effective  Au¬ 
gust  15.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Applications  from 
minority  persons  and  women  encouraged. 
Send  application,  including  resume  and 
references,  to  Charles  Pearson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Wichita  State  Univer¬ 
sity. Wichita  ,  Kansas,  67208,  before 
March  15. 


JOURNALISM  CHAIRPERSON— Jesuit 
university  in  Pacific  Northwest  seeks  qual¬ 
ified  person  to  direct  department  and 
teach  courses  (editing,  advanced  report¬ 
ing,  feature  and  critical  writing,  law,  pho¬ 
tography)  in  a  news-editorial  under¬ 
graduate  program  and  to  advise  the  weekly 
campus  newspaper.  MA  and  three  years 
professional  experience  required.  Salary 
competitive.  Beginning  date  September 
15.  1978.  Application  deadline  May  1, 
1978.  Send  applications,  resumes,  three 
reference  sources  to:  William  F.  LeRoux, 
S.J.,  Acting  Dean.  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  Seattle  University,  Seattle,  WA. 
98122.  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM.  Position  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1978  teaching  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions  law,  theory,  and  history,  as  well  as 
international  broadcasting.  Knowledge  of 
satellite  communication  desirable.  Super¬ 
vision  of  Master’s  degree  theses.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  broad  background  in 
communications  law  and  the  ability  to 
teach  effectively.  A  PhD  is  preferred  but  a 
person  with  an  MA  degree  plus  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  experience  and  extensive 
professional  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Salary  commensurate  with  education 
and  professional  experience.  University  of 
Georgia,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
invites  applications  from  minority  and 
women  candidates.  Applications  should  be 
sent  by  March  15  to:  Chairman,  Faculty 
Search  Committee;  Radio-Television-Film: 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  (Communi¬ 
cation;  University  of  Georgia:  Athens, 
Georgia,  30602. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  a  full  year  beginning  August  1 5, 
1978.  Position  demands  teaching  interest 
in  reporting,  editorial  writing,  newspaper 
management,  and  strong  professional 
journalism  background.  Salary  is  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  a  support  grant  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  (jeadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  March  15,  1978.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer.  Write  Dean  Del  Brinkman, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence.  Kansas  66045. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  seeks  a 
reporting  teacher  with  solid,  recent  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Ability  to  teach  other 
News-Editorial  Sequence  courses  will  be 
considered  a  plus,  but  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessional  reporting  skills  are  paramount. 
The  position,  open  August  15,  1978,  will 
be  a  permanent,  tenure-track  line,  proba¬ 
bly  at  the  Assistant  Professor  level.  Salary 
will  be  in  the  range  of  $14,000  to  $15,000 
for  nine  months,  depending  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Interested  persons  should  apply 
to  the  chairman  of  the  News-Editorial  Se¬ 
quence  by  March  15: 

Prof.  Paul  Jess 
School  of  Journalism 
105  Flint  Hall 
University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence.  Kansas  66045 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR  of  newswriting  and  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  plus  radio-TV  production 
classes  for  August  1978,  $11,000.  Write: 
Chairperson,  Journalism  Department, 
Duquesne  University.  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15219. 


ACCOUNTING 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  home  office  of  grow¬ 
ing  national  service  company  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  (public  or  internal)  accountant. 
Position  requires  heavy  emphasis  on  de¬ 
veloping  and  insuring  strong  internal  con¬ 
trols  with  direct  top  management  involve¬ 
ment.  Heavy  travel  required.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3680,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Distinguished,  national  horticultural 
monthly  magazine.  Resume  to:  Director, 
M.H.S.,  300  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 


WANTED:  a  general  manager  who  knows 
news,  advertising,  and  production  for  a 
high  quality  and  highly  profitable  weekly 
(Zone  5).  For  the  right  person  substantial 
compensation  consisting  of  salary  and 
profit  sharing  will  be  provided.  Our  present 
general  manager  has  just  purchased  his 
own  weekly.  If  qualified,  send  resume  to 
Box  3711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  5-day  daily  in  growing 
urban  Southern  California  citrus  area.  This 
offset  newspaper  is  well-established  and 
the  community  is  at  the  hub  of  all  South¬ 
ern  California.  Competitive,  challenging 
market.  Looking  for  dynamic  newspaper 
management  with  special  emphasis  on 
creative  advertising  and  business  de¬ 
velopment.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirement  to:  President,  Daily 
Independent  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Corona, 
CA  91720. 


I  OWN  A  6,000  circulation  weekly  in  a  rural 
county  seat  in  Indiana.  I  need  someone  to 
become  Business  Manager  and  Publisher. 
I  want  someone  who  will  build  advertising, 
commercial  printing  and  circulation.  Box 
3742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Young  aggressive 
and  rapidly  growing  weekly  group  in  a 
competitive  Northwest  suburban  market 
needs  a  strong  General  Manager  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  with  an  ability  to  motivate  and  work 
with  people.  We  have  two  award-winning 
newspapers  with  a  daily  future,  a  growing 
market,  and  an  expanded  staff.  Box  3638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
We  are  a  medium-size  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  1  and  part  of  a  large  national  chain. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  total  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  accounting  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  performing  cost  benefit 
analysis  for  top  management  expense  con¬ 
siderations. 

We  are  an  aggressive  newspaper  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  environment  and  operate  a  sophis¬ 
ticate  planning/budgeting  system. 
Candidate  should  have  a  degree  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  an  MBA  would  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial  although  it  IS  not  required. 

This  position  has  high  visibility  and  career 
growth  potential  is  excellent. 
Remuneration  package  consisting  of  sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  is  in  the  low  20’s.  .  .  . 
Please  submit  a  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  availability,  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Major  Zone  6  daily  you  will  be  proud  to 
work  for.  Need  a  goal  oriented  person  with 
sales  training  capabilities  for  an  aggressive 
promotion  minded  organization.  Ityou  can 
meet  the  challenge  there  is  great  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  Send  resume  and 
recent  remuneration  history.  Confidential¬ 
ity  assured.  Box  3683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  chain  of  aggressive  suburban  week¬ 
lies,  total  circulation  130,000,  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  ad  manager  to  lead  all  ad  de¬ 
partments.  Administrative  and  staff  de¬ 
velopment  skills  essential.  We  will  pay  well 
for  the  right  person.  Write  Box  3726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  aggressive  advertising  manager  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  a  fantastic 
opportunity.  South  Eastern  tri  weekly 
being  taken  daily  in  area  of  rapid  growth. 
Salary  open  and  negotiable.  Box  3734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


ARTIST  DESIGNER 

Washington  based  publishing  company 
needs  experienced  professional  publica¬ 
tion  designer.  We  are  looking  lor  someone 
with  flair,  imagination  and  speed.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  capable  of  complete  prepa¬ 
ration  of  4  color  concepts  from  manuscript 
to  camera  ready  mechanical  for  consumer 
magazine  and  newspaper  feature  pages. 
Some  cartoonist  illustrator  abilities  desir¬ 
able.  Excellent  benefits  include  company 
paid  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance, 
pension  plan  and  profit  sharing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3725.  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

WE  DON'T  ASK  MUCH— Just  an  editorial 
artist  with  verve,  enthusiasm  and  care  for 
boldly-appealing  layout,  talent  as  an  illus¬ 
trator,  a  good  head  for  planning  and  lead¬ 
ership,  and  a  chance  to  join  a  first-class 
newspaper  organization  at  the  ground  floor 
of  Its  newest  and  highest  priority  project. 
We're  launching  a  new  Sunday  newspaper 
to  serve  all  of  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  need  a  top  flight  graphics  director  for 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  locally-pro¬ 
duced  magazine  supplement.  If  you  think 
you  have  the  skills  and  zest  we  want,  con¬ 
tact  James  R.  Whelan,  Editorial  Director, 
Panax  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  1860,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823.  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements,  and  samples  of 
your  work. 

MAPS  .  .  .  CHARTS  .  .  .  GRAPHICS 
If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  the  elements 
above  are  critical  in  the  content  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper;  if  you  are  able  to  create 
maps  with  a  distinctive  flair,  make  charts 
come  alive  and  incorporate  visual  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  breaking  news  story  in  a  simple 
but  compelling  graphic,  we'd  like  to  talk 
with  you  about  joining  our  6-person  art  de¬ 
partment,  We  are  looking  tor  a  person  with 
1  or  2  years  of  experience  in  the  carto¬ 
graphic-graphics  field.  Apply  to  Robert 
Mellis.  Graphic  Arts  Editor,  The  Miami 
Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


ILLUSTRATOR  WANTED  by  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Southwest  Florida  to  do  car¬ 
toons,  fluros,  and  maps.  Will  consider  re¬ 
cent  graduate  with  proper  background. 
Excellent  job  opportunity  with  national 
chain.  Box  3532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  26,000 
daily,  30,000  Sunday  in  competitive, 
dynamic,  youth-oriented  market.  Super¬ 
vise  day  to  day  operations  under  circulation 
director's  leadership.  Must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  little  merchant  system  and 
rural  motor  routes,  a  high  degree  of  self- 
motivation.  strong  leadership  potential 
and  the  ability  to  work  within  a  team  con¬ 
cept.  Send  resume  to  Harry  A.  Lindsey, 
Daily  Camera,  P.O.  Box  591,  Boulder,  CO 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


TIRED  OF  SNOW?  Move  south.  Need  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  Area  6.  6-day  daily. 
Want  full-charge  person.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Circulation  8400.  Sal¬ 
ary  $265  plus  regular  raises  and  bonus. 
Write,  give  education,  experience  to  Box 
3665.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  CIRCULATION  PRO  to  add  mail 
subscribers  for  5  paid  weeklies  in  Virginia. 
Tell  us  what  you  can  do,  how  you  want  to 
be  paid.  Call  or  write:  Norris  Bly,  Byerly 
Publications.  Box  497,  Franklin,  VA  23851 
(804)  562-3187, 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  8000  PM  and  16,000  control¬ 
led  weekly  in  Zone  2.  Start  at  $15,000. 
Reply  Box  3676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

40.000  DAILY  and  Sunday  is  looking  tor  a 
marketing  oriented  circulation  manager  to 
direct  our  department.  The  type  of  person 
who  will  be  considered  views  circulation  as 
a  strategic  sales  opportunity,  sets  reach¬ 
able  goals  on  penetration  revenue  and  is 
willing  to  try  innovative  approaches  in 
promoting  the  product.  Will  consider  per¬ 
sons  with  little  or  no  formal  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  who  have  strong  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  If  you  are  this  type  of  person,  an 
attractive  salary  and  benefit  package  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  grow  with  a  truly 
fonvard  thinking  organ  await  you.  Send 
your  resume  and  present  salary  informa¬ 
tion  to  Tom  Kamerer,  P.O.  Box  688, 
Dubuque,  lA  52001.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M  F. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  California 
seven  day,  23.500circulation,  daily.  Circu¬ 
lation  experience  essential.  The  individual 
we  are  looking  for  must  be  a  self-starter, 
aggressive  and  promotion  minded.  Must 
be  able  to  motivate,  plan  ahead  and  keep 
accurate  up  to  date  records.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3693, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNSELLOR  SYSTEM 
SALES  MANAGERS 

New  Jersey  daily  with  little  merchant  car¬ 
riers  seeks  men  and  women  experienced  m 
subscription  sales  by  counsellor  system  to 
set  up  new  sales  operation.  Permanent  po¬ 
sitions.  Excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  letter  detailing  experience 
to  Box  3727.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Midwest  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  except  Sunday.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  sales  and  circula¬ 
tion  management.  Aggressive,  indepen¬ 
dent  paper.  Located  about  I'z  hours  from 
Chicago  in  Illinois  River  Valley.  Excellent 
starting  salary  plus  fringes.  Car  provided. 
Send  resumes  to  Joyce  Toscana,  Daily 
News  Tribune  Inc.,  426  Second  St.,  La 
Salle,  IL  61301.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M  F. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8000  ABC 
daily  and  26,000  CAC  weekly  shopper. 
Must  be  strong  on  management,  carriers, 
mail  distribution  and  circulation  records.  A 
good  chance  for  assistant  circulation 
manager  to  move  up.  Write  Dave  Reilly, 
Daily  American,  Box  190.  Somerset,  PA 
15501. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
40,000  daily  in  Zone  9.  Will  supervise  sev 
eral  district  managers  and  report  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Some  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  helpful;  minimum  of  2  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper.  We 
are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Please 
reply  to  Box  37(50,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with 
resume  and  salary  requirements. 


THE  PETOSKEY  NEWS-REVIEW  (10,000 
PM,  5-day),  located  in  Northwest  Michigan 
resort  community  seeks  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  handle  2'2  person  department. 
Should  be  promotion  minded  and  be  able 
to  supervise  mail,  carriers,  and  TMC  shop¬ 
per.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Winter.  Assistant 
General  Manager,  Petoskey  News-Review, 
Box  528,  Petoskey.  Ml  49770. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Oklahoma 
7000  6-day  daily.  Want  person  to  take 
full-charge  of  carrier,  motor  routes.  Good 
newspaper,  good  working  conditions.  Job 
open  around  March  15th.  (5all  collect  Ben 
Blackstock  (405)  524-4421. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  CAREER  CHALLENGE? 

We  are  an  innovative  Zone  5  metro  seejing 
a  sales  oriented  person  for  our  expanding 
management  team.  Union  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Salary  in  the  $20,000  range.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  3617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  If  accepted, 
you  will  become  a  member  of  our  "Circula¬ 
tion  Brain  Trust"  and  share  ideas  with 
people  who  make  things  happen.  Openings 
anticipated  throughout  the  United  States. 
Write  Personnel  Recruiting  Division,  Con¬ 
solidated  Circulation  Systems,  Inc.,  8801 
Bass  Lake  Rd,,  Minneapolis.  MN  55428. 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  in  Big  Sky  Country  for 
circulator  with  a  love  for  the  West  and  a 
desire  to  get  ahead.  Small  group  of  com¬ 
munity  papers,  two  dailies  and  a  bi-weekly, 
looking  for  trainee  to  work  into  Circulation 
Manager  position.  Some  travel,  considera¬ 
ble  responsibility  for  the  right  person. 
Opening  sometime  this  spring.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  John  Sullivan,  Livingston  Enter¬ 
prise,  Livingston,  Montana  59047. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  afternoon 
offset  daily  in  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3-  years  in  field 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  and 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  If 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
challenges,  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress.  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  position 
on  small  midwest  daily  available  for  the 
right  person.  Need  seasoned  individual 
able  to  handle  competitive  market.  Full 
range  of  benefits.  Start  at  $13.0(K).  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Midwest  daily  near  50,000  looking  for  an 
individual  with  proven  abilities,  initiative 
and  has  reputation  of  developing  a  quality 
sales  staff.  Excellent  salary  opijortunity, 
fine  package  of  company-paid  benefits 
that  includes  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Plenty  of  room  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  large  group  newspaper 
organization.  Write  Box  3614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  lor  midwest 
19,000  circulation  daily.  $14,500  plus 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  work  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenge,  send  resume  to  Box 
3537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 


GROUP  SEEKS  retail  and  classified  sales¬ 
persons  interested  in  rapid  advancement 
to  top  managerial  positions.  Openings 
available  now.  Write  Bob  Paulos.  SLNI, 
West  601  Mam,  Suite  317,  Spokane,  WA 
99201. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR— California 
daily  and  Sunday  is  seeking  a  classified 
supervisor  strong  on  telephone  sales  train¬ 
ing,  familiar  with  data  processing,  with  a 
flair  for  promotional  opportunities  to  man¬ 
age  a  28  person  department.  Proven  man¬ 
agerial  and  planning  ability  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  rapidly  growing  weekly  group 
in  a  competitive  Northwest  suburban  mar¬ 
ket  needs  an  experienced  pro.  Organize, 
motivate  and  sell  with  a  staff  of  4.  Salary, 
commission,  benefits  package.  Box  3639, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative  is  needed  for 
Nevada's  largest  newspaper.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  live  in  America’s 
most  exciting  city  and  join  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  newspaper  groups.  If  you  are 
personable,  have  newspaper  background 
in  display  sales,  have  good  transportation 
and  are  interested  in  a  career,  write:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89101.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
SALESPEOPLE  WANTED  BY 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
Due  to  recent  growth  we  are  looking  for 
several  good  newspaper  advertising 
people.  If  you  have  the  desire  to  achieve, 
with  good  sales  and  layout  ability  we  would 
like  to  consider  your  application  for  one  of 
these  positions. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  5  weeklies 
and  3  shoppers.  Modern  offset  plant.  We 
offer  a  good  salary  plus  bonus,  mileage 
and  good  company  benefits.  Living  is  great 
in  sunny  Arizona! 

Send  resume  to  Dominick  Magliaro,  Adver¬ 
tising  (Director.  Casa  Grande  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande. 
AZ  85222. 

NORTHWEST  ILLINOIS  daily  looking  for 
aggressive,  totally  salesminded  person  for 
immediate  opening.  Excellent  remunera¬ 
tion.  excellent  benefits  and  numerous 
promotion  opportunities  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  We  prefer  married  applicants  with  de¬ 
sire  to  establish  and  stay  with  company. 
Send  complete  resume  with  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to  Tom  Shaw.  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph,  113  Peoria  Ave.,  Dixon,  IL 
61021. 


A  NO-NONSENSE  advertising  manager 
who  loves  to  sell  and  make  money.  Twin 
weeklies,  plus  a  military  base  paper,  plus  a 
brand-new  weekly  in  one  of  the  best  areas 
of  Central  California,  in  a  growing  group  of 
newspapers.  If  you  are  a  self-starter  with 
ideas,  then  let  us  know  about  you  right 
away.  The  Record.  P.O.  Box  496.  Coalinga, 
CA  93211  c/o  Jerry  Drew,  (209)  935-1517. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
We  are  expanding  our  operation  in  the 
beautiful  Phoenix  area  and  need  several 
aggressive  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
people.  You  should  have  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  display  sales,  be  self-motivated, 
and  be  looking  for  a  future.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to  Ed  Dulin, 
2210  W.  Desert  Cove,  Phoenix,  AZ  85029. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40,000  regional 
PM  daily  in  Southwestern  Illinois,  seeks  a 
sports  reporter.  Experience  in  general 
news  reporting  as  well  as  sports  writing 
required.  Some  copy  desk  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  salary,  benefits  and  growth 
potential  with  Midwestern  group.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  tO:  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur.  IL  62525. 


EDITOR-CORPORATE 

MAGAZINE 

A  top-10  fast-food  company  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  business  journalist/pho- 
tographer  to  write  and  produce  its  corpo¬ 
rate  magazine  with  a  coast-to-coast  dis¬ 
tribution.  You’ll  be  editor  of  a  feature 
magazine,  not  just  an  in-house  news  letter. 
The  job  requires  knowledge  in  all  areas  of 
production — from  writing  and  photography 
to  proofreading,  design  and  layout.  The 
position  provides  a  rigorous  work  environ¬ 
ment  for  a  person  with  initiative  and 
creativity.  Previous  work  on  a  newspaper 
or  company  publication  and  proven  photo¬ 
graphic  skills  are  musts.  Submit  resume 
(with  salary  history)  and  writing  samples 
(they  won’t  be  returned)  to  Burger  Chef 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  927,  Indianapolis,  IN 
462(56.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 
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Business  UIRHER 

Growth  Opportunity 


American  Management  Systems,  Inc.  (AMS),  a  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  consulting  and  computer  service  firm,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  writer.  This  person  will  work 
on: 


—Proposals  to  clients 
—Brochures  for  marketing  and  recruiting 
—Descriptions  of  completed  projects 
—Management  summaries  of  reports  prepared 
for  clients 

—Articles  placed  by  our  staff  in  major  journals 

The  work  will  require  both  original  writing  and 
editing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  work  closely  with 
senior  management  and  staff  personnel. 

AMS  was  founded  in  1970  and  has  expanded  rapidly. 
AMS  now  has  320  employees  and  employment  will 
reach  400  by  year  end.  The  opportunity  for  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  in  responsibility  follows  from  the  ever 
increasing  need  to  produce  high  quality  written 
materials  for  all  phases  of  our  business. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  at  least  two  to 
three  years  of  experience  as  a  writer  and  editor  for  a 
business  or  consulting  firm.  We  seek  a  mature, 
highly  motivated  person  who  can  work  with  the 
minimum  of  supervision  to  produce  well-organized, 
simple  and  direct  prose. 

Starting  salary  will  range  up  to  $20,000  depending 
on  previous  experience.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume  and  a  sample  of  your 
written  work  to: 


Frank  W.  Connolly 

Director  of  Marketing  Services 

AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS  INC. 


An  tqual  Opportunity  t  mptoyei  M  f 


1515  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FINANCIAL  WRITER— Major  publisher  has 
attractive  opening  for  skilled  writer  on  in¬ 
vestment  advisory  weekly.  In-depth  knowl¬ 
edge  stock  market,  business  and 
economics  required.  Submit  resume  Box 
3732.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  has  openings  lor 
copy  and  layout  editors  with  experience. 
Send  your  resume  and  references  to  Bur- 
dett  Stoddard,  Managing  Editor.  The  De¬ 
troit  News,  615  W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Ml  48231. 


EDITOR  to  head  5-member  news  operation 
of  new  crusading  weekly  in  beautiful  Zone 
4  coast  city.  Salary  from  $15,000  plus 
stock  for  journalist  with  excellent  design 
eye,  hard  soft  news  experience  on  daily, 
weekly  and  or  magazine.  Publisher's  goal: 
Daily  in  5  years.  Tearsheets,  resume  to  Box 
3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  DEGREE— Nation's  largest  circulated 
law  newspaper  has  opening  for  new  posi¬ 
tion  to  cover  federal  courts.  Law  degree 
and  reporting  experience  required.  The 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal.  210  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90054.  (213) 
625-2141. 


WE'VE  SUCCESSFULLY  PUBLISHED 
"lifestyle"  weekly  newspapers  for  nine 
years  in  the  (Zone  2)  flagship  city  of  one  of 
America's  largest  chain  operations.  Re¬ 
cently.  we've  acquired  new  owners  with 
the  desire  and  the  financing  to  take  us  "all 
the  way."  If  you  have  experience  editing 
lifestyle  publications  or  city  magazines, 
apply  for  the  top  editorial  slot  at  our 
unique  publications.  We  will  be  doubling 
our  circulation  to  ICXl.OOO  and  if  you  can 
excite  your  readers,  send  your  resume  and 
letter  to  Box  3652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITERiEDITOR 
Continued  growth  requires  major  publisher 
of  magazines  and  books  to  seek  top  talent 
for  health,  nutrition  and  fitness  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  person  with  few 
years  experience;  warm,  lively  writing  style 
and  desire  to  advance.  Relocate  to  pleas¬ 
ant  area  2  hours  from  New  York  City.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume,  salary  needs,  and  best  writing 
samples  to  Mark  Brcklin,  Vice  President. 
Box  E.  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus,  PA  18049. 


MARYLAND  18,000  AM  seeks  assistant 
managing  editor  strong  on  supervisory 
skills  and  copy  editing  to  direct  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  staff.  Send  resume  to  Barbara 
Blass,  Personnel  Director,  Morning  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  439,  Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 


COPY  EDITOR.  It  you're  the  kind  of 
makeup  person  who  has  competitors  steal¬ 
ing  your  ideas,  we  want  you.  If  you're  the 
kind  of  head  writer  who  has  other's  saying, 
"Why  didn't  I  think  of  that?",  we  want  you. 
If  you  can  stay  two  steps  ahead  of  innova¬ 
tive,  quality-conscious  editors,  we  want 
you.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Box  3688,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Need  aggressive  person  on  the  way  up  to 
fill  second  slot,  news  department  growing 
6-day  morning  daily.  Will  manage  staff  of 
9.  Needs  knowledge  of  news,  layout,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography.  Award-winner.  New 
plant.  VDT.  Near  the  coast  50  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles.  Trade  eastern  blizzards  for 
California  sun?  Immediate  opening.  Good 
salary,  generous  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
Harold  Kinsch,  Editor.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  107,  Camarillo.  CA  93010. 


EDITOR 

Distinguished,  national  horticultural 
monthly  magazine.  Resume  tO:  Director, 
M.H.S.,  3(X)  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 


GROWING  ZONE  4  DAILY  SEEKS  MANAG¬ 
ING  EDITOR.  Strong  community  minded 
manager  with  temperament  to  direct  al¬ 
ready  award-winning  staff.  6-day  15,(XX) 
daily  with  complete  electronic  newsroom. 
College,  outdoor,  family  atmosphere.  Qual¬ 
ity  opportunity  for  quality  person.  Box 
3/10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  IVz  man  staff  of  lOM 
daily  with  award-winning  coverage  of  prep, 
junior  college,  recreation  activities.  Con¬ 
tact  Robert  F.  Morrell,  Executive  Editor, 
Tifton  Gazette,  P,0.  Box  708,  Tifton,  GA 
31794. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EDITOR  for  weekly 
group  in  Zone  1  to  reorganize  and  expand 
staff  coverage,  edit  copy,  teach  headline 
writing  and  layout,  and  write  weekly  edito¬ 
rial.  State  education  and  experience  in  de¬ 
tail,  plus  samples  of  your  writing  and  lay¬ 
out  ability.  Box  3707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Aggressive  reporters  who  are  top  writers 
^ught  for  22,000  afternoon  daily  in  West¬ 
ern  Illinois.  We'll  pay  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  first  class  work.  Send  complete 
resume,  no  phone  calls,  to  Robert  Harri¬ 
son,  Editor,  Register-Mail,  140  S.  Prairie 
St.,  Galesburg.  IL  61401. 


INTERESTED  IN  SHOW  BUSINESS?  Bill¬ 
board,  weekly  entertainment  news- 
maMzine,  seeks  freelance  correspondents 
in  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 
Phoenix,  Denver,  Cincinnati,  Houston,  Dal¬ 
las  to  cover  many  facets  of  their  market. 
Space  rates  paid.  Send  samples  to  Eliot 
Tiegel,  Billboard,  9000  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  9(X)69. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Large  Midwest  daily  needs  full  member  of 
editorial  board.  Reporting  experience  and 
interest  in  opinion  writing  required.  Inter¬ 
est  and  expertise  in  economics,  gov¬ 
ernmental  social  sen/ices,  and  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  and  es¬ 
timate  of  date  available  tO:  Box  3686, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  CALIFORNIA  weeklies,  part  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  group,  need  a  take- 
charge  editor  who  can  expand  news  and 
photo  coverage  and  appreciates  the  joys  of 
working  in  a  great  area.  Write  Coalinga 
Record.  P.O.  Box  496,  Coalinga,  CA 
93210,  c/o  Jerry  Drew  (209)  935-1517. 


COPY  EDITOR 

UNIVERSAL  DESK 

Layout  and  graphics  skills  essential.  Im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  to  join  East  Coast 
AM.'PM.  Competitive  salary  top  employee 
benefits  and  attractive  geographic  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  3708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LARGE  WASHINGTON.  DC  weekly  seeks 
experienced  reporter  for  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Layout  experience  would  be  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  John  Rouse, 
Editor.  Bowie  News  Crofton  News-Crier, 
P.O.  Box  M,  Bowie,  MD  20715. 


WRITER-REPORTER  for  Catholic  desk  of 
interreligious  news  agency.  Zone  2. 
Catholic  press  and  daily  newspaper  or  wire 
service  experience  preferable.  Considera¬ 
ble  re-writing.  Must  have  wide  knowledge 
of  religious  developments.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  3713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  NEWS  EDITOR 

Generate  story  ideas,  edit  copy  and  direct 
news  production  of  weekend  edition  of 
40.00(J  PM  daily;  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  experience  required;  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Excellent  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  Mid¬ 
western  group.  Salary  in  high  teens.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Keith  L. 
Stewart.  P.O.  Box  745,  Metro-East  Jour¬ 
nal,  E.  St.  Louis,  IL  62202. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  2-4  years  of  editing  and 
layout  experience;  VDT  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  63,000  AM  daily  and  103,000  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  5.  Include  resume  and  salary 
history.  Box  3709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  on  metropolitan  Mid¬ 
west  AM  daily.  2  to  3  years  experience  pre- 
lerred.  Automatic  increases  to  top  salary 
of  over  $400  per  week.  Superior  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR;  Position  re 
quires  strong  writing,  plus  layout,  column 
selection,  handling  of  letters  to  the  editor, 
etc.  Papers  lean  to  conservative  editorial 
positions.  Salary  negotiable.  Write  Editor, 
Enid  News  and  Eagle,  Box  312,  Enid,  OK 
73701. 


WANTED 

Sports  Editor  to  handle  staff  of  16.  AM  and 
PM  papers,  covering  pro  sports  teams,  col¬ 
leges,  high  schools  and  outdoor  sports. 
Zone  5  city.  Salary  begins  upper  20s.  Box 
3722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Houstonian  Magazine,  our  third 
regional  publication,  begins  September 
1978.  We  need  a  qualified  editor  with 
Houston  background,  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  proven  judgment  to  un¬ 
derstand  city  magazine  concept.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  job  and  salary  history, 
references  to  Wick  Allison,  Dallas  SW 
Media  Corp.,  2902  Carlisle,  Dallas,  TX 
75204.  Inquiries  will  be  confidential.  For 
more  information,  call  Ms.  O'Dell,  (514) 
748-9166,  collect.  We  are  ready  to  go!  In¬ 
terested  parties  should  not  delay. 


METROPOLITAN  EDITOR 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  33,000  daily 
serving  6  counties,  is  seeking  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  to  coordinate  and  supervise 
coverage  of  the  region. 

A  reporting  and  copy  editing  background, 
coupled  with  supervisory  skills  are  the 
primary  qualifications  for  this  position.  In 
return,  we  offer  a  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  excellent  fringe  benefits 
and  a  potential  tor  growth. 

If  you  are  interested  and  would  like  more 
information,  send  resume  to  Keith  L. 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Newspaper  experience  a  must.  Color  ex¬ 
perience  a  plus.  Contact  Robert  D.  Tons¬ 
ing,  Colorado  Springs  Sun,  P.O.  Box  130, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901.  Phone;  (303) 
633-3881. 


REPORTERS 

Midwest  group  has  several  reporting  and 
copy  desk  openings  available.  Applicants 
must  have  extensive  reporting  experience 
after  graduation,  preferably  2-3  years.  We 
offer  opportunity  for  advancement,  salary 
range  from  $12,000-$16,(X)0  depending 
on  location  and  excellent  benefits.  It  in¬ 
terested  please  send  resume  with  writing 
samples  to  Box  3739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 

15,000  offset  daily  and  Sunday  in  modern 
VDT  plant  needs  person  experienced  in 
writing,  desk,  layout,  organization.  Plan 
coverage  of  Ohio  University  plus  12  high 
schools.  Supervise  staff  writers  and 
interns.  Samples  and  resume  to  Managing 
Editors,  The  Messenger,  Athens,  OH 
45701. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  PM  daily  needs  extra  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  op-ed  page  layout 
too.  New  on  VDT's,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person,  great  bene¬ 
fits,  negotiable  salary.  Carl  Liberto, 
Shreveport  Journal,  P.O.  Box  31110, 
Shreveport,  LA  71130. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  are  looking  for  the  right  man  who  will 
head  up  our  Editorial  Department  and 
make  the  editorial  product  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Press  11,000  circulation  a  six  day 
afternoon  newspaper  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  Beautiful  new  modern  build¬ 
ing,  totally  converted  to  offset  and  soon 
will  convert  to  a  full  front  end  system.  This 
IS  a  working  position  with  a  staff  of  seven 
but  offers  unique  career  opportunities. 
Looking  for  a  highly  successful  proven 
manager  of  people  with  creative  skills  in 
producing  smaller  community  local  news 
product  with  a  bright  new  look  in  typog¬ 
raphy.  Must  be  public  relations  oriented 
and  interested  in  working  towards  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  betterment  of  our  commu¬ 
nity.  For  the  right  person  who  comple¬ 
ments  our  newspaper  and  area  we  will  put 
together  an  excellent  compensation  pro¬ 
gram  along  with  the  best  in  fringe  benefits. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  is  located  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  mountainous  area  of  Northern 
Idaho  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
the  country  and  just  45  minutes  from 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Write  today  with  complete  resume  and  re¬ 
ference  and  samples  of  typography  work  to 
Roy  Wellman,  Publisher  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
Press,  2nd  and  Lakeside.  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho  83814. 


MAKE-UP  EDITOR 

Fast  paced  business  newspaper  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  Make-up  Editor  to  handle  lay¬ 
out.  Must  have  at  least  3  years  experience 
in  newspaper  layout.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  tO;  Box  3692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  Big  Apple  now,  read  no 
farther.  If  community  journalism  in  a  lovely 
capital  city  is  what  you  seek,  send  me  your 
resume  and  clips.  And  tell  me  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  letter  who  you  are  and  v/hat 
you  can  do  for  us.  We're  looking  for  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  with  talent  and  respect  for 
the  language.  Mike  Pride,  managing 
editor.  The  Concord  Monitor,  3  N.  State 
St.,  Concord.  NH  03301. 


LEGAL  JOURNALISTS 

Leading  legal  publisher  seeks  managing 
and  copy  editors,  staffers  and  stringers  for 
new  nationwide  weekly  newspaper  to  cover 
news  trends  and  people  of  law.  2  years 
journalism  experience  required,  law  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  5  regional  offices.  Send 
resume,  clips,  salary  requirements  and  po¬ 
sitions  desired  to  Box  3699,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  person  experienced  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  headline  writing  and  page  layout  to 
work  on  our  universal  desk.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  We  offer  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  employee  benefit  package.  Please 
send  letter  of  application  including  educa¬ 
tion.  work  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Dept. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 
P.  0.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wl  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  2  or  more 
years  experience.  Position  includes  cover¬ 
ing  public  boards,  knowledge  of  page 
makeup  and  photography.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Pat  Mattison,  Daily  Republi¬ 
can.  Belvidere,  IL  61008. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

immediore  opening  for  self-starter 
whose  primary  responsibility  would 
be  writing  and  supervising  the  layout, 
production  and  distribution  of  an 
employee  newspaper  based  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  with  a  circulation 
of  15,000  in  16  states.  Opportunity 
for  journalism  graduate  with  college 
newspaper  or  other  journalistic  ex¬ 
perience.  Competitive  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Sandy  Barker, 

HUMANA,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1438,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

for  magazine  highly  respected  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  philanthropy.  Relocate  to  West 
Coast.  Outstanding  opportunity  lor  a  top 
experienced  editor.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3705.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR:  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  desk  man  or  woman  with 
sound  news  judgment,  a  flair  for  makeup 
and  an  ability  to  write  sharp  heads.  If  you 
want  to  rise  daily  at  5  AM.  help  redesign  a 
newspaper,  get  in  on  the  installation  of  a 
VDT  system,  improve  a  good  afternoon 
daily  and  live  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
send  resume  and  samples  to  Bob  Gaston, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  News,  770  11 
Ave.,  Long  View,  WA  98632. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We're  a  strongly  independent  Zone  5  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  and  we're  looking  for  an 
editorial  writer  who  can  help  us  continue 
our  strong  emphasis  on  local  issues.  We 
have  won  numerous  state  and  national 
awards  for  editorial  writing  and  editorial 
pages,  and  we  want  someone  who  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  kind  of  effort.  We  would 
prefer  someone  with  at  least  2  or  3  years  of 
editorial  writing  experience,  and  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  layout  and  editing.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
representative  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
3744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  beginner  who  can  write 
quickly,  lucidly,  can  spell  superbly  and 
who  graduated  in  upper  third  of  class. 
Needed  by  March  15  for  small  Midwest 
daily.  Long  hours,  great  place  to  get  your 
basic  experience.  State  salary  needs. 
Write  Box  3749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  3000  PM  circulation  South 
Haven  Daily  Tribune,  located  on  Lake 
Michigan.  New  key  management  position, 
open  due  to  recent  sale.  Write  Jim  Huckle, 
Publisher,  259  Kalamazoo  St,,  South  Ha¬ 
ven,  Ml  49090,  or  call  Huckle,  in  Ionia, 
Michigan,  at  (616)  527-2100. 


SPORTSWRITER— Immediate  position 
available.  Contact  Rodney  O’Dell.  The 
Daily  Advance,  87  E.  Blackwell  St.,  Dover, 
NJ  07801,  or  call  (201)  366-3000. 


DESKPERSON— Seeking  person  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  layout,  headline  writing  and 
copy  editing  for  night  shift.  Contact  Rod¬ 
ney  O’Dell,  The  Daily  Advance,  87  E. 
Blackwell  St.,  Dover,  NJ  07801.  or  call 
(201)  366-3000. 


FARM-BUSINESS  NEWS 
Imaginative,  take-charge  person  needed  to 
cover  agriculture  and  business  news  for 
22,000  afternoon  daily  in  Western  Illinois. 
We  want  weekly  pages  and  breaking  cover¬ 
age  to  make  us  the  leader  where  there  isn't 
one  now.  Send  complete  resume,  no  phone 
calls,  to  Robert  Harrison,  Editor, 
Register-Mail,  140  S.  Prairie  St.,  Gales¬ 
burg.  IL  61401. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR'REPORTER  tor  ambiti¬ 
ous  small  daily.  New  position.  30%  editing. 
High  standards.  20th  century  pay  and 
fringes.  Experience  a  must.  Personal 
interview  necessary.  Resume  to  Managing 
Editor.  The  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box  2126, 
Port  Angeles.  WA  98362. 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  top  energy  publi¬ 
cations  in  Washington  is  seeking  a  reporter 
with  one  or  two  years  experience  who 
would  like  to  specialize.  The  applicant 
should  be  highly  literate.  The  position  ot¬ 
ters  extensive  travel.  Only  candidates  of 
high  promise  will  be  considered.  Reply  to 
Box  3660.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Worldwide  agricultural  trade  publisher 
seeking  experienced  journalist.  Business 
writing  and  camera  experience  required. 
Agricultural  and  feed  background  needed. 
Start  as  Managing  Editor  on  feed  magazine 
with  full  editorship  later.  Travel  about  two 
weeks  a  month.  Attractive  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  with  job  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  confidence.  Personnel  Manager, 
Watt  Publishing  Co.,  Mt.  Morris,  IL  61054. 

NATIONAL  Catholic  publication  seeks  ex¬ 
pert  re  write  person  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  special  knack  for  telephone  in¬ 
terviews.  Send  resume  with  full  work  and 
character  references  to  Editor,  Columbia, 
P.O.  Box  1670,  New  Haven.  CT  06507. 


FREELANCE 


STRINGERS  in  state  capitals  except  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Colorado.  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Maryland,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Texas.  $6  an  hour. 
Box  3673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSONS 
CIRCULATION  DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
Established  Pacific  Northwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeking  experienced  display 
advertising  sales  representatives  and  cir¬ 
culation  district  managers.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  3-5  years 
experience;  salespersons  with  education 
in  advertising;  district  managers  with  edu¬ 
cation  in  business  administration.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  F  H.  Send 
resumes  to  Box  3684.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL 


PRINT 


Applications 

Specialist 

We  are  an  international  leader  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  computerized 
phototypesetting  and  photocomposition 
systems  which  utilize  minicomputers,  mi¬ 
croprocessors,  video  display  terminals, 
mass  memory  devices  and  a  wide  range  of 
phototypesetters. 

As  an  Applications  Specialist  you  will  be 
responsible  for  the  demonstration,  orien¬ 
tation,  and  education  of  customer  person¬ 
nel  in  the  operation  of  our  photocomposi¬ 
tion  products  in  the  structuring  of  compos¬ 
ing  room  methods  and  procedures. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  company  com¬ 
pensation  package  which  includes  salary, 
commission,  company-paid  benefits  and  a 
company  car. 

Please  send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  in  confidence  to,  or  call: 

Mr.  Curtis  Ledermann 
Regional  Sales  Manager 

(212)  594-7320 

Mergenthaler 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

I  PENN  PLAZA 
250  W.  34th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10001 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M'F 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1978 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Newspaper  experience  a  must.  Color  ex¬ 
perience  a  plus.  Contact  Robert  D.  Tons¬ 
ing,  Colorado  Springs  Sun.  P.O.  Box  130, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901.  Phone:  (303) 
633-3881. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  strong,  cliche- 
free  feature  portfolio  needed  by  major 
Southern  California  daily.  Join  large  staff 
on  newspaper  committed  to  good  photo 
usage.  Send  portfolio,  resume.  Box  3648, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 
NEWSPAPER 
PRESSPERSONS 

Large  weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
operation  in  Virginia  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  presspersons.  Company  paid  medi¬ 
cal.  dental  and  life  insurance,  profit  shar¬ 
ing  and  retirement.  All  replies  confidential. 
Forward  replies  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3659,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M  F. 

PRESSMAN/FOREMAN  needed  tor  6-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  specializing  in  process 
color.  Must  be  quality  conscious,  willing  to 
work  hard  and  capable  of  directing  others. 
Camera  experience  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity  with  progres¬ 
sive  company,  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Reply  to:  Publisher,  Sun 
Press.  46-016  Alaloa  St.,  Kaneohe,  HI 
96744. 


NIGHT  PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
New  Jersey  web  offset  newspaper  plant. 
Must  have  management  experience  with 
strong  production  background.  Knowledge 
of  Goss  presses  essential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3611.  Editors.  Publisher. 

METRO  PRESS  SHIFT  SUPERVISOR 
Large  twice  weekly  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  operation  in  Virginia  is  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  shift  supervisor.  Company  paid 
benefits  include  medical,  dental  and  life 
insurance,  profit  sharing  and  retirement. 
All  replies  confidential.  Forward  replies 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3724, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 


Editor  &  Puolisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
man  tor  Central  Florida  6-day  afternoon 
daily.  Write  J.  J  Jordon,  DeLand  Sun 
News,  P.O.  Box  1119,  DeLand,  FL  32720. 


PRODUCTION 


IF  YOU'RE  FED  UP  with  power  shortage 
and  cold,  cold  weather,  maybe  we  have  the 
answer.  New  Mexico's  most  versatile 
printer-publisher  is  looking  tor  an  experi¬ 
enced  web  offset  newspaper  pressperson 
and  for  a  stripper  qualified  in  4-process 
and  book  work.  If  climate  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  high  wages,  dial  (505)  843-7537 
tor  Terry  Garn  or  Ruth  Lewis.  (Weekends: 
898-6489  or  242-3177). _ 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Major  newspaper  is  seeking  a  "shirt¬ 
sleeve  "  production  director  to  manage 
transition  from  hot  type  to  our  new  DYMO 
7A20  cold  type  systems  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion,  engraving  and  art  and  retouching  de¬ 
partments,  This  position  IS  new  and  offers 
a  lucrative  salary.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  3603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  CAMERA  PERSON/STRIPPER, 
nights  for  North  Jersey  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
aspects  from  camera,  stripping  to  plate 
burning.  This  position  is  not  for  a  trainee. 
Applicant  must  be  fully  qualified.  Call  Al¬ 
lied  Printing  Corp.,  (201)  794-0400  or  send 
resume  to  280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle 
Brook.  NJ  07662. 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  tilled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Good  opening  for  skilled  writer  who  wants 
to  enter  public  relations  Prefer  news  re¬ 
porter  with  at  least  1*2-2  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience.  Occasional  travel.  Require  per¬ 
son  who  can  grow  on  the  job.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Excellent  growth  with  Chicago's  old¬ 
est,  and  most  stable,  public  relations  firm. 
Send  resume  tO:  Paul  Fullmer,  Selz,  Sea- 
bolt  &  Associates,  Inc.,  221  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  IL  6()601. 


SALES 


SYSTEMS  SALES 


Sirs  rapid  gro^n  makes  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  tor  experienced  newspaper 
systems  salespersons  Sli  has  openings  m 
zones  1.  2,  3.  4  and  6  Requirements  are 
enthusiasm,  technical  knowledge,  and  a 
proven  track  record  m  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  sales 

Sii  otters  a  comprehensive  package  ot 
employee  benefits  Excellent  salary  & 
commission  Please  send  resume  or  call 
n  contidence  to  AT  Arky,  Personne' 
Manager.  System  integrators  Inc  .  1820 
Tribute  Road,  Sacramento  CA  95815 
Tel  (916)929-9481 


§ 


SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC 
Editorial/Classitied/Production  & 
Business  Systems 


L 


SALES  REPS 


REPRESENTATIVE/'Distributor  sought  for 
philatelic  line  of  prestigious  catalogs, 
handbooks  and  complete  philatelic  mate¬ 
rial.  Library  representation  preferred. 
Pamela  Humel,  StanGib  Ltd.,  601  Franklin 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  NY  (516)  746-4666. 


Positions  Wanted  •  •  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SUCCESSFUL,  mature  newspaper  pro 
seeks  opportunity  to  continue  30-year 
career  as  general  manager,  ad  manager, 
etc.  Increased  business  3(X)°o  in  last  job. 
Box  3685,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


QUALIFIED  newspaperman  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  as  daily  general  manager  or  top  op¬ 
portunity  with  chain  or  metro.  Uniquely 
experienced  in  all  facets  and  sizes  of  or¬ 
ganizations.  from  weekly  group  to  leading 
metro.  Five  years  in  management,  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial.  Sound,  innovative  in 
sales  approach  to  major  accounts,  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  in  creative  services  for 
independents.  Can  deal  with  competition, 
mergers,  production  changeovers,  rate  in¬ 
creases.  Strong  on  organization,  research, 
format  improvement,  special  sections,  and 
promotion.  Well-grounded  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  independent  contracts.  Can 
identify  and  bring  out  employees'  assets. 
Top  J-school  grad,  35,  healthy,  happily 
married.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  3735, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  general  manager  and  chief 
executive  for  medium-size  midsouth  daily. 
Reporting  to  absentee  corporate  owner¬ 
ship.  Responsible  for  entire  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  all  departmental  performance, 
labor,  budgetingiplanning,  editorial,  new 
technology,  sales  and  profit  performance. 
Age  39,  married,  family  man.  18  years' 
newspaper  experience.  9  years  present 
position.  Seek  full  responsibility  on  trou¬ 
bled  daily,  small  to  medium-size— or  would 
accept  the  number  two  or  three  position  on 
a  larger  publication  with  the  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Indepth  operator  with 
impressive  accomplishments.  Box  3674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


26  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE,  all 
major  departments;  13  years  general  man¬ 
agement;  seeking  newspaper  management 
job  or  association  or  related  work.  Allen  H. 
Swartzell,  30  E.  Uintah,  Colorado  Springs. 
CO  80903.  Phone:  (303)  634-0494  or 
635-5356. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  goal.  Experienced 
advertising  director,  assistant  publisher, 
medium  daily.  Box  3666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  creative  overachiever  seeks 
to  stay  in  newspaper  business;  general 
management  or  operations  position  pre¬ 
ferred.  7yeartrackrecordinadvertisingand 
production,  MBA  top-notch  references. 
Available  soon.  Reply  Box  3715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  GENERAL  MANAGER,  you 
can  profit  from  over  27  years  experience  in 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Up  the  ranks 
from  Advertising  sales  to  President  and 
Publisher.  Presently  employed  but  seeking 
greener  fields.  Have  both  family  and  chain 
experience.  Small  to  medium  properties. 
Best  of  references.  Box  3687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADDED  BONUS  FOR 
E&P  POSITIONS 
WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  realize  that  due  to  the  mail  senilce 
sometimes  subscribers  receive  their 
magazines  several  days  later  than 
should  be  expected.  So,  while  you're 
awaiting  for  just  the  right  publisher  to 
see  your  POSITIONS  WANTED  ad 
we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the  HELP 
WANTED  pages  to  our  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  who  live  outside 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  That 
way  everyone  has  the  Help  Wanteds 
by  Monday  morning— and  the  same 
chance  to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to 
any  Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest) 


ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  young  man  (28)  with  proven 
sales  background  wants  position  with  a 
motivated  sales  force  (display  or  clas¬ 
sified).  1  year  experience  with  2  small  tab¬ 
loids.  Zone  2  preferred  but  will  consider 
others.  Box  3511.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


NATIONALLY  PUBLISHED  Cartoonist/Il¬ 
lustrator  Designer  seeks  day-to-day  print 
challenge.  Young  and  degreed  with  proven 
experience  in  all  print  media.  Loves  dead¬ 
lines  and  doesn't  mind  pressure.  Box 
3610.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


QUALIFIED,  youthful  circulation  executive 
looking  for  new  position.  Box  3646,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER?  We  have 
experienced  CM's  anxious  to  make  your 
daily  or  weekly  publications  grow.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Kurt  Schumann.  Person¬ 
nel  Recruiting  Division,  Consolidated  Cir¬ 
culation  Systems,  Inc.,  8801  Bass  Lake 
Rd..  Minneapolis.  MN  55428.  All  replies 
confidential.  CCS  recruited  managers  are 
members  of  our  "Circulation  Brain 
Trust"— people  with  ideas  who  make 
things  happen. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-presently 
employed  desires  to  make  change- 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation- 
all  replies  confidential.  Resume  sent  on 
request.  Box  3509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  started  as  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  large  publication  now 
hold  top  position  on  small  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  including  total  market 
coverage.  Ready  for  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  medium  to  large  sized  daily  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3650.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CENTRAL  TIME  ZONE,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  7000  daily.  27  years  experience, 
available.  Box  3663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  DISTRICT  or  Zone  manager  or 
supervisor?  An  assistant  or  circulation 
manager,  or  director?  A  motor  route  or 
crew  manager,  etc.?  Over  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small,  medium  and  large  papers; 
excellent  record  on  sales,  service  and  col¬ 
lections.  Box  37(J6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER,  10  years  experience 
in  the  country  organization  of  a  large  Mid¬ 
western  metro  paper.  I  have  experience 
with  carriers,  vending  and  dealer  sales, 
college  plan,  school  sales  and  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions.  I  am  home-delivery  oriented 
and  promotion  minded,  with  a  record  of 
great  success.  Desire  to  relocate  in  sun 
belt  on  smaller  daily  as  #  1  or  2  man.  Will 
consider  ALL  offers.  Reply  Box  3741, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  PRO;  Heavy  background  sell¬ 
ing/servicing  classifieci  accounts.  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Director  (weekly)  super¬ 
vise  over  30  (sales,  ad  takers,  customer 
service,  etc.)  Personally  opened  new  areas 
of  classified  sales.  Enjoy  fast  pace/ 
welcome  challenge.  Zone  2.  Box  3670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  management,  outside  sales, 
phone  room,  agency  contacts,  automation, 
production,  enthusiasm.  New  York,  Long 
Island  preferred.  Box  3682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  display  ad  salesman  with 
daily  and  weekly  experience,  would  like 
position  with  daily  newspaper  in  (all 
Zones).  Contact  Mr.  Grant,  P.O.  Box  311, 
New  Haven,  CT  06502  or  call  (203)  624- 
1550  after  6  PM  Eastern  Time. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  2*2 
years  experience  on  daily  wants  to  move  up 
to  major  daily  or  become  sports  editor  of 
medium-sized  daily.  Have  covered  wide 
range  of  sports  in  addition  to  working  in 
slot  4  or  5  times  a  week.  Box  3729,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  STAFFER,  good  with  words 
and  photos.  Five  years  on  metro  and  com¬ 
munity  papers,  including  Newspaper  fund 
internship.  Seeking  spot  on  quality  news 
team.  Zones  3,4, 5, 6.  Box  3661.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HELP!  Recent  J-grad  becoming  addicted 
to  Gong  Show  and  soaps.  Talented  but  un¬ 
employed.  Officer  in  Army  Reserve,  hard 
worker,  willing  to  relocate  anywhere,  but 
prefer  Zones  1-4.  Box  3679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-COLUMNIST  for  West 
Coast  Metro  seeks  sports  editorship  on 
medium-size  PM  daily.  Prefer  Zones  5.6,8 
12  year  veteran  journalist  with  experience 
covering  NFL,  (VBA,  major  colleges,  pro 
tennis,  pro  golf,  preps.  Strong  adminis¬ 
trator.  Skilled  on  layouts.  Also  consider 
major  beat  on  large  PM.  Box  3664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENT-OUTD(X)R  reporter  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  20  years  experience.  Tough, 
thorough,  reporter.  Provocative,  gutsy,  ed 
itorial  column  writer.  Box  3678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BRIGHT  and  aggressive  33  year  old  metro 
weekly  reporter  seeks  challenging  spot  on 
daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Versatile  and  photo 
skills.  Clips  on  request.  Box  3677,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IN  EDUCATION  OR  INDUSTRY:  13  years 
major  ad  agency  writer-TV-radio  producer 
plus  PR  3  years  newspaper  reporter.  PhD 
and  10  years  major  university  professor;  all 
ad  courses  and  journalism.  PR.  Much  ser¬ 
vice,  not  much  publication.  Salary:  $2 1 K  . 
Box  3703.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  who  makes  things  happen.  News¬ 
paper  background,  many  magazine  arti 
cles,  extensive  travel.  Renaissance  man. 
Object  to  reach  potential.  Box  3704. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  27,  interested  in  finding 
sports  editor's  position  at  mid-sized  daily 
or  writer-desk  job  at  metropolitan  daily. 
Degree  and  10  years  experience,  the  last  5 
with  50,(X)0  PM  daily.  Big  10.  prep  and  pro 
sports  background.  VDT  editing.  Box 
3720.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK— rim,  slot.  wire,  news  editor. 
Heavily  experienced,  highly  skilled.  Have 
been  on  a  metro  desk  but  will  consider  any 
size  paper  with  a  reputation  for  quality. 
Any  Zone.  Have  also  been  everything  from 
reporter  to  managing  editor.  Money  less 
important  than  challenge.  Call  Bob,  (714) 
866-3019,  or  write  Box  3636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CAN'T  BELIEVE  there  are  no  metro  sports 
copy  desk  openings  anywhere.  Prove  me 
wrong  and  you'll  get  a  dedicated,  work¬ 
horse  28-year-old  with  6*2  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  the  last  3  on  VDTs.  Being  #2  at  a 
60,000  Zone  4  AM  is  nice,  but  I'm  tired  of 
clerical  work  and  want  to  get  into  editing 
and  headline  writing  fulltime.  Extensive 
slot  background  has  prepared  me  well. 
Take  a  chance.  Box  3730.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  EDITOR-PUBLISHER  seeks  edi- 
tonal  or  production  spot  in  Florida.  Box  ' 
3689,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


SPORTS  EDITOR — accustomed  to  long  ] 
hours  and  covering  the  local  area  in  depth.  ' 
Journalism  grad  29  with  6  years  of  experi-  ; 
ence  seeking  job  on  larger  daily.  Box  3731,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


NEWSMAN  for  30  years,  employed,  seeks  ' 
job  change  lower  Zones  4,6,8.  Wife's  i 
health  needs  warmth.  All  beats,  desk,  fast. 
Non-drinker,  non-smoker.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Box  3668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TENACIOUS  reporter  who  can  come  up 
with  stories  that  give  an  edge  to  your  pa¬ 
per.  Clips  to  show  it.  4  years  experience, 
now  at  medium  metro  daily.  Want  to  move 
up  to  right  spot  or  right  paper.  Box  3460, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


HIGH  honors  Michigan  State  J-grad  seeks 
to  put  2  years  campus  writing,  editing  to 
use  on  paper  or  in  related  field.  Box  3691, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES/LIFE-STYLE  specialist  now 
producingcrisply edited  copy,  bright  head¬ 
lines  and  stylish  layouts  for  medium  daily 
seeks  challenging  slot  with  quality  fea¬ 
tures  or  Sunday  magazine  section.  Skilled 
at  story  packaging,  coordinating  photos 
and  graphics;  VDT  trained,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  includes  stint  on  one  of  nation's  best 
newsfeatures  desks.  Box  3690,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  WEEKLY,  31,  seeks  return  to 
daily.  6  years  daily  experience;  general, 
sports.  Managing  Editor.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Zones  6,7,8,9.  College  grad.  John 
Shipman,  P.O.  Box  186,  Stanberry,  MO 
64489., 


VETERAN  reporter/rewrite  wants  ad¬ 
vancement,  home  in  Golden  West,  Zone 
8,9.  Is  35,  employed,  married;  12  years 
wire  service  and  75.000  daily.  Wrote  book 
let  on  people-oriented  news.  Welcomes 
hard  work,  competition,  challenge  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  city  editor  of  your  medium 
daily.  Local  copy  incomplete?  Overwritten? 
Dull?  I  can  help.  Resume.  Box  3672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  YOUNG  PRO 
Wire  service  newsman,  excellent  reporter, 
writer,  copy  editor,  for  key  reporting  or  city 
editor  post.  Fast,  aggressive,  enthusiastic 
and  accurate.  Box  3671,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— loyal  hard¬ 
working  reporterseekspermanentcareeron 
quality  daily.  Has  great  references,  5  years 
experience,  and  will  relocate.  GUY  SULLI¬ 
VAN.  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95818,  (916)  443-8613. 


SPORTS— Writer/deskman.  Recent  college 
grad,  former  managing  editor  and  sports 
editor  of  large  Zone  1  college  daily.  Can  do 
It  all,  including  VDT  and  photos.  Box  3723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  reporter  seeks  reporting 
job  in  Zones  2,3,5.  Three  years  experience 
includes  news,  features,  columns,  editing, 
layout,  VDT.  Firefighting  news  a  specialty. 
Box  3716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THEY  SAID  Go  West  young  man.  I'm  Eng¬ 
lish,  aged  22  and  an  award-winning  jour¬ 
nalist.  Is  there  a  place  for  me  on  a  daily, 
top  weekly  or  periodical?  Write:  Andrew 
Webb,  157  Barnett  Lane.  Kingswintord, 
West  Midlands,  England. 


COPY  EDITOR 

19  years  on  rim,  slot,  wire,  la^ut,  VDT. 
Thorough,  veiy  fast.  Zone  9.  Box  3695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  3728,  Editors.  Publisher. 


RISING  young  reporter  with  a  lively  style 
seeks  news/sports/feature  spot  on  daily 
anywhere  in  the  US.  Andrew  Armstrong, 
(6(37)  547-2334, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Febri 


FORMER  EDITOR/Publisher  of  Chicago 
neighborhood  weekly  looking  for  position 
as  reporter  for  metro  daily.  Young  (22)  and 
aggressive.  Prefer  Zone  5  but  flexible. 
Write  for  clips  and  resume  Box  3712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  seeks  entry  position  be-  ! 
ginning  June  with  daily.  College  sports 
editor  for  I’z  years,  stringer  for  Cleveland 
Press  daily'weekly  and  magazine.  Edited  : 
local  softball  paper.  Photo  skills,  sharp  : 
layouts  with  clever  ideas.  Box  3718,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  . 


COLLEGE  SENIOR  desires  job  as  news  re¬ 
porter  for  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Any  size, 
anywhere.  2  years  experience  as  reporter, 
one  as  managing  editor  for  Ivy  school  daily. 
Science  background,  Spanish,  Available 
mid-June.  Box  3721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

of  17.000  seeks  new  job. 
Box  3717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  Notre  Dame  Daily  and 
intern  with  Midwest  metro  daily  seeks  re¬ 
porting  position  with  daily  in  Zone  5.  Box 
3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  and  feature  writer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  interviewer.  Solid  experience  on 
major  metro  daily.  Also  work  as  business 
writer.  Clips  prove  what  I  can  do.  Box 
3625.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  hardworking  reporter 
sportswriter  will  be  May  graduate.  College 
newspaper  editor  with  4  years  newswriting 
experience,  also  can  handle  camera.  VDT 
experience.  Can  do  layout  and  write  good 
headlines.  Box  3629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  26,  4  years  in  news, 
misses  challenge. City  editor  now  in  public 
relations  seeks  daily  slot.  Flexible.  Person¬ 
able,  professional,  versatile  newswoman 
can  do  features,  hard  news,  layout, 
photos,  edit.  Clips,  references.  Will  move. 
Box  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKS  POSITION  IN  OHIO 
Sports  editor  with  7  years  experience 
seeks  job  with  top  Ohio  daily.  Excellent 
deskman  and  reporter  and  good  photog¬ 
rapher.  Reply  Box  3626,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MY  COLLEGE  DAYS  ARE  OVER!  Now  I 
need  a  job!  4  years  on  college  daily  as 
editor,  photographer,  reporter.  Also  layout 
and  production  experience.  Strong  sci¬ 
ence  background.  Box  3637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  30,  seeks  fresh  challenge.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  newsroom,  offset 
production.  Converted  weekly  to  daily. 
Former  editor  2  award-winning  dailies. 
Now  edit  52,000.  weekly.  Relocate  any 
Zone.  Box  3641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  writer  can  furnish  feature 
articles  or  columns  on  Puerto  Rico,  includ¬ 
ing  sports.  GPO  Box  2753,  San  Juan,  PR 
00936. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  SVz  years  for  Zone  1 
8,000  daily  seeks  reporting  or  desk  posi¬ 
tion  with  larger  daily  in  any  Zone.  MSJ, 
VDT  trained.  Strong  writer,  thorough 
editor.  Box  3506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOK  AT  MY  CLIPS.  I've  covered  city  halls, 
police,  courts,  consumer,  medical  hard 
news,  features.  Nearly  4  years  reporting 
for  45,()0O  daily.  Now  hunting  new  hard 
news  or  feature  beat  in  university  city.  Box 
3538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  writer,  photographer  with  pro¬ 
duction  know-how.  Versatile.  Family  man. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3547,  Editor  & 
Publisher 
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EDITORIAL  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


SEEK  metro  chain/magazine  which  would 
value  mature  reporter  on  national  growth 
(land  use-housing-energy-environment) 
beat.  Could  double  as  editorial  writer.  Box 
3738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  Experienced,  looking  for 
metro  publisher  committed  to  best  use  of 
photos  and  willing  to  grant  authority. 
Strengths:  extensive  photo  background, 
expert  pix  judgment,  initiator  of  eye¬ 
catching  assignments  and  layout.  Box 
3737.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'M  READY  TO  MOVE 
Editor  of  top-flight  weekly,  27,  seeks  city 
editor  or  similar  position.  4  years  of  daily 
reporting,  experience  on  national  news 
magazine.  Will  relocate  from  Zone  9.  Box 
3745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE,  take  charge  editor,  42, 
seeks  position  with  medium-size  or  small 
daily.  Knows  desk,  wire,  photography. 
Good  staff  motivator.  Thrive  on  competi¬ 
tion.  Zones  7-9.  Box  3743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  wants  opportunity  to 
work  hard,  to  contribute  talent  and  energy 
to  photo  minded  newspaper.  Education 
and  experience  qualified.  For  resume, 
portfolio  write  Box  3694,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  and  assiduous 
photographer  seeks  employment  on 
weekly  or  daily  in  any  Zone.  Resume  and 
portfolio  available  on  request.  Clif  Page, 
526  Beryl  Dr.,  Kent.  OH  44240  (216)  673- 
0093. 


AGGRESSIVE,  creative  photographer/writ¬ 
er  with  BA  photojournalism  seeks  position 
on  growing  daily.  Any  Zone.  Portfolio  and 
clippings  available.  Scott  Woodham  (408) 
379-8487.  Box  3698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


VETERAN  SPORTS  REPORTER  with  3 
years  professional  daily  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  desk  work  desires  to  relocate  with 
a  metro  daily  in  any  Zone.  Box  3628,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


HISTORICAL  WRITER  seeks  outlet  for  his¬ 
tory  features  in  regionally  oriented  news¬ 
paper  page  or  supplements.  Experienced 
both  in  book  and  newspaper  work.  Writes 
best  at  750  to  1,000  word  length.  Well 
suited  to  op-ed  pages.  (Joing  rates  accept¬ 
able,  Freelance.  Zone  2.  Joan  H.  King.  Box 
3658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL  GENERALIST  with  5  years 
experience  (2  years  with  major  newspaper 
chain)  wants  to  return  to  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Experienced  in  employment,  bene¬ 
fits  administration,  Hay  system.  Box  3714, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  GENERALIST 
Ten  years  solid  newspaper  personnel  ex¬ 
perience,  17  years  total  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  34.  Recruitment,  benefit  manage¬ 
ment,  OSHA,  EEOC,  scale  and  grievance 
committee,  training  and  a  "people"  per¬ 
sonality.  Preference  for  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  3608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  communicator,  CJS,  12  years 
as  local  newsman,  12  years  writing  and 
media  contact  for  government  on  earth 
science  and  natural  resources,  getting 
swamped  by  environmental  statement 
editing.  Seek  federal/private  PIO  where  I 
can  use  real  words  again,  any  metro  area, 
prefer  California.  P.O.  Box  3346,  Portland, 
OR  97208. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


DEVELOPMENT  and  PR  pro,  30  years  in 
academic,  hospital  and  health  care,  com¬ 
mercial  fields  will  accept  any  challenging 
job  in  Chicago  area  as  editor,  PR.  fund 
raising  counsel,  or  special  events- 
promotion  manager.  Box  3667.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  USAF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
seeks  similar  position  in  civilian  world.  Has 
11  years  experience  managing  military 
public  relations  programs.  Edited  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspaper  3  years.  Also  3 
years  experience  in  radio-TV  management. 
BA,  Journalism  (science  writing)  and 
graduate  work.  Just  returned  from  6 
months  holiday  in  Europe  and  ready  to  go 
to  work,  any  Zone  or  overseas.  Write:  T. 
White,  P.O.  Box  251,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401  or  telephone  (904)  785-1669. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  professional  with 
newspaper,  magazine  and  government 
background  seeks  #  1  PR  job  in  small 
company  or  #2  m  large  company.  Prefer 
Arizona  or  California,  but  will  consider 
other  areas.  Write  Box  3736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


20  full-time  ombudsmen 

A  study  of  the  current  status  of  the 
newspaper  ombudsman  by  two  profes¬ 
sors  at  the  Illinois  State  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Information  Sciences, 
Normal,  III.,  reveals  there  are  20  full¬ 
time  ombudsmen  on  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation  reflecting  very  little 
change  in  the  last  10  years. 

Ralph  Smith,  professor  of  Information 
Sciences,  and  Suraj  Kapoor,  assistant 
professor,  canvassed  198  newspapers  in 
that  circulation  range  and  received  re¬ 
sponses  from  132  or  70%. 

The  researchers  credit  Norman  Isaacs, 
then  executive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  10  years  ago, 
naming  the  first  ombudsman  to  handle 
readers'  complaints,  confer  with  editors 
and  reporters,  and  run  corrections  if 
necessary.  He  was  followed  closely  by 
the  Wasliinf’ton  Post,  then  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Arizona  Star,  according  to  Smith  and 
Kapoor. 

The  20  newspapers  with  full-time  om¬ 
budsmen  represents  about  7%  of  the  132 
responding  newspapers. 

Four  of  the  remaining  1 12  claimed  to 
have  a  part-time  ombudsman.  Twenty- 
two  additional  newspapers  said  they  had 
assigned  a  staff  member  to  perform  in- 
house  critic  responsibilities  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties.  Only  16  newspapers 
indicated  they  might  consider  creating 
the  position  in  the  future;  the  remaining 
either  expressed  no  interest  or  were  un¬ 
decided,  the  researchers  reported. 

Not  only  were  85%  of  the  newspapers 
indifferent  to  the  idea  of  establishing  an 
ombudsman  position  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  (83 
out  of  112)  were  skeptical  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  having  a  staff  member  performing 
functions  of  the  critic-responder,  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

Although  only  24  out  of  132  reporting 
newspapers  had  either  a  full-time  or 
part-time  ombudsman,  nearly  all  news¬ 
papers  who  responded  to  the  question¬ 
naire  claimed  they  had  procedures  for 
handling  internal  as  well  as  external 
complaints.  The  procedures  cited  to  set¬ 
tle  internal  complaints  included  discus¬ 
sions  at  staff  and  editorial  board  meet¬ 
ings,  daily  news  conferences,  and  access 
to  in-house  journals.  Outside  complaints 
were  responded  to  through  phone  and 
person-to-person  meetings,  published 
columns,  corrections  in  print  or  on 
newspaper  office  bulletin  boards,  letters 
printed  in  the  newspapers  and  written 
responses  to  the  complainants.  Pub¬ 
lishers.  managing  editors,  editors  and 
city  editors  were  cited  as  handling  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  complaints.  Some 
newspapers  pointed  out  that  usually 
complaints  were  handled  by  the  depart- 
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ment  concerned.  Some  indicated  that 
complaints  were  dealt  with  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis;  i.e.,  anybody  on  duty  could  handle 
a  complaint.  Of  course  the  newspapers 
which  have  an  ombudsman  on  their  staff 
channel  all  complaints  to  his  desk. 

“The  responses  of  the  132  newspapers 
indicate  that  only  7%  had  a  full-time  om¬ 
budsman  on  the  staff.  This  means  that 
during  the  lO-year  period  (1967-77)  the 
number  of  ombudsmen  has  not  increased 
substantially.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  in-house  critics  (8  out  of 
80)  reported  by  William  L.  Barnett  in 
1973,  the  increase  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  small  indeed.  Obviously 
the  ombudsman  concept  has  not  caught 
on  with  the  daily  newspaper  press  in  the 
United  States. 

“Furthermore,  future  prospects  do  not 
look  promising,  since  the  majority  of  re¬ 
porting  newspapers  neither  have  any 
plans  for  creating  this  position  nor  see 
any  usefulness  in  doing  so,"  they  state. 

“None  of  the  respondents  confused  an 
ombudsman's  work  with  that  of  an 
'action-line'  editor.  Many  in-house  crit¬ 
ics  (12  out  of  18)  have  periodic  critical 
pieces  published  in  their  newspapers. 
Eight  place  notices  on  the  bulletin  board 
for  all  staff  members  to  see.  Eight  pre¬ 
sent  periodic  reports  to  management. 
Sixteen  specifically  mentioned  corres¬ 
ponding  with  complainants,  and  ten  men¬ 
tioned  meeting  with  individuals  or 
groups  to  adjudicate  complaints.  One  re¬ 
spondent  sums  up  very  well  what  most  of 
these  critics  perceive  as  their  major  func¬ 
tion;  “to  make  the  paper  more  honest 
with  readers  and  with  itself." 

“In  conclusion,"  Smith  and  Kapoor 
state,  “the  problem  is  not  that  news¬ 
papers  with  ombudsman  programs  have 
found  them  of  little  use;  rather,  it  lies  in 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
those  papers  not  adopting  the  idea.  One 
way  non-ombudsman  newspapers  might 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  such  programs 
would  be  to  acquaint  them  with  studies 
indicating  reader  support  for  the  con¬ 
cept.  However,  investigation  to  assess 
reader  support  has  not  yet  been  under¬ 
taken.  It  is  unknown  whether  or  not  the 
readers  really  attach  any  importance  to 
the  presence  of  an  in-house  critic  on  the 
staff  of  a  daily  newspaper." 

Washington  Post  Co. 
buys  Everett  Herald 

Washington  Post  Co.  said  it  acquired 
Daily  Herald  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  about  53,000. 

The  purchase  price  wasn't  announced, 
but  it's  believed  to  be  about  S25  million. 


NEWSPAPERS 
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Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  16%  I6V2 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  15%  I6V2 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  30  31 V4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  55%  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  18Vb  I8V4 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  3OV4  30V2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  14  14 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  32V8  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  27V2  27% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  35%  35V4 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24V4  24 Va 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  13%  13% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  17%  17'/4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  17%  19V2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  22%  22% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7'%  V/z 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  2OV2  20% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  36Vb  34% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  23V2  23'/b 

Torstar(CE)  .  13  13V4 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  31%  32% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10%  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  14%  15V2 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2'/2  2V2 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5V2  6V2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  24  23% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14%  15V4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  41%  41% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5%  5V4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  30%  30V4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  31 V2  31% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  40%  40 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  13V2  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24%  24 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13  13% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2'/fl  2V8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  45V8  44V8 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27'/2  28 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  24%  25 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  25%  25Vb 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24  23% 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  25V4  24V2 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  42'/4  42% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11  10% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39V2  38V2 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25'%  22% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  41%  42% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  8'/4  8'/4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  12  13’/8 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  16%  16% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  47%  46% 

Rockwell  IntT.  (NYSE)  .  29%  30',2 

St  Regis  (NYSE)  .  26'%  27% 

Southwest  Forest.  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  19'%  20% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4%  4'% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21  20% 


Plans  for  Sunday 
edition  underway 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trihiine,  a 
50,000  circulation  daily,  will  begin  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Sunday  edition  the  first  week  in 
October. 

Announcement  of  the  new  edition  was 
made  by  Irving  E.  Rogers,  Sr.,  and  Irv¬ 
ing  E.  Rogers,  Jr.,  co-publishers  of  the 
newspaper. 

Editorial,  marketing  and  production 
plans  for  the  newspaper  are  now  being 
formed  by  a  series  of  task  forces  made  up 
of  department  heads. 

The  Sunday  edition  will  include  local, 
regional,  national  and  international 
news,  a  national  magazine,  a  full-color 
comic  section,  a  tv  book,  a  full  stock  and 
business  report,  travel,  entertainment, 
sports,  lifestyle,  editorial  and  a  comment 
and  a  features  package. 

Expansion  of  the  newspapers  mail- 
room  facilities  to  handle  the  new  product 
will  begin  soon. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1978 


Spend  20  minutes  reading 
Lederle’s  bookiet  and  discover: 

•  How  new  drug  ideas  are  born 

•  The  astronomical  cost  of  creative  drug  research 

•  What  research  facilities  and  methods  are  used 
to  turn  a  biochemical  theory  into  a  reality 

•  How  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  defended 
against  a  dangerous  tropical  disease 

•  How  the  polio  vaccine  is  made 

•  The  role  of  the  computer  in  drug  research 

•  How  drugs  are  marketed 

•  The  nonprofit  services  available  to  physicians 
and  other  healthcare  professionals 

For  your  copy  of  Response  to  Human  Health  Needs, 

fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon : 


Lederle  Laboratories 
Dept.  PR 

Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

I'm  interested.  Please  send  me  your  new  28-page  booklet, 

Response  to  Human  Health  Needs. 


NAME 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES. 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
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Roy  W  Howard  Awards 
deadline  is  March  i  for 
newspaper,  tv  radio 
public  service 


Entries  postmarked  no  later  than  ^  ^ 

March  1, will  be  eligible  for  prizes 

totaling  $8000  in  the  annual  Roy 

W.  Howard  Public  Service 

Awards  for  outstanding  public 

service  reporting  by  U.S.  news- 

papers,  television,  and  radio 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  two  bronze 
plaques  and  cash  grants  not  to 
exceed  $2500  will  be  awarded, 
one  to  a  newspaper  and  one  to  a  TV  or  radio  station. 
Three  runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  will  be  awarded,  one 
to  a  newspaper,  one  to  a  TV  station,  and  one  to  a 
radio  station. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 
1977.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  indi¬ 
viduals  who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the 
winning  entries. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  but  each  entry  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sponsoring  letter  from  a  person 
who  was  not  identified  with  the  exhibit,  along  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor  which  points  up,  among 
other  things,  the  problem,  how  it  was  uncovered, 
and  the  journalistic  enterprise  used  in  studying  and 
exposing  the  problem. 

Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in  some 
manner.  In  the  broadcast  division,  radio  entries 
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should  be  submitted  on ’A^audio 
tape,  iVi  or  3^4  ips  or  cassette, 
television  entries  on 
videotape  cassette  only.  Address 
newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
and  broadcast  entries  to  Roy  W. 
y\  Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps- 

Howard  Foundation,  500  Central 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
Newspaper  entries  become  property  of  The  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  broadcast  entries  will  be  returned  only  if 
requested  at  the  time  of  submission  and  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
New'spapers  and  United  Press.  Top  winners  in  the 
1976  Howard  Awards  were  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  KMOX-TV,  St.  Louis. 


Announcement  of  Winners 

Winners  in  the  various  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  competitions:  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards, 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  First  Amendment  Award, 
Walker  Stone  Editorial  Awards,  Edward  J.  Meehan 
Conservation  Awards,  as  well  as  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  will  be  announced  April  18. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


